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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Sotheby’s; 

FOUNDED 1*44 V 


Wednesday 22 nd July 

ai I lam and 2. JOpm ar Uloom field Place, New Band Si reel 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS & PRESENTATION 
COPIES n/mjrofft/ Cffioloxiie £ 1 . 50. 

Thursday 23rd July 

ai Mam at Hodgson's Saleroom, Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 
PRINTED BOOKS Catalogue 50/). 

Monday 27ih July 

v l lam and 2.30pm as Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

PRINTED BOOKS Catalogue £1.50. 

Tuesday 28ih July 

at 10.30am and 2.30pm at Bloom licld Place, New Hand Sircei 

AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF PLAYING CARDS 

from the 1 7th to ihc 20lh Century Illustrated Catalogue £3. 


Tuesday 28 th July 

ill 1 0. 30am ai Soihcby King iitul (.'liiisemarc*. Slut ion Rond, 

I'lilbarnngli, Wot Sussex R.1 120 IAJ 

ANTIQUARIAN AND MODERN BOOKS 

illustrated Catalogue £2. 


JUBILEE 

BOOKS 

LTD. 

18 High Street, 
Burford, Oxen. 

Tel: 

Burford (099382) 2209 

History, Literature. Theology. 


MAN 

THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL WSTTTUrt 


DETECTIVE. CrllUfl. Tlirlilur Fic- 
i Inn. Frai- llm from G.li. Bradley. 
9 Vlcuruqu Hill, Denflcet. Cwty^ 


DAVID BRASS 
E. JOSEPH 

Antiquarian Bookaallsi 
48a Chaiing Cross Road, 
London, WC2. 

01-836 4111 

Fine and rare books 
Standard 5Bts 

Modern illustrated books, etc. 


CAT. 100 In prspBmtioti. modern 
first edits: slonad and presenta- 
tion material: colls, by I Flaming. 
James Stephens; Irish section; 
lllsid. Books, small section on 
London and Social A Economic 
History; Edna Whlleson Lid. 66 
Bel mom Ave, Cockfosiors. Herts. 

L1 1 4 

BOOKS FROM AMERICA: any U.S. 
book or subject. fiend Hat: Ovnr- 
sas* Books. 14 Kings Place, Oraal 
Neck. Netv York 11024 U.S. A. 

LI 14 


QABBK/Lailii Classics— useful and 
Interesting list of early ndlttons. 
commenlurlca. plus Cl 9 and C20 
related works from Crouch Rare 
Books, Rustllnn'a. Houml Road, 
l.vmo Ranis, nuram. 114 


CATALOGUES 


FINE BOOKS ORIENTAL 
Empire House 
34/36 High Holborn 
London W.C.1 
01 406 0650 

Antiquarian. Rate and Second-hand 
□oaks on iha Far Eaai and Middle Eau. 
Central Asia Indian Subcontinent 

China Middle Can 


Telephone or write for out latost cata- 
loflusa or view our stock In Cemral 
London. 


BARBARA STONE, i MMrtui'e luioks. 
Illuslralril ntiil an brniks. Ailin'* 
AiiltniH- Mnrkm. 13 C.lmnli Slr«-rl. 
London NWB. Ti-l Ol- 723 282n 
Open Tuca.-bat., 10-3. a-."Jks 
Iruiiahi. raialuguos Issued. 

MIDDLB BART, Caulaauas lasusd. 
— A C, rtell. 30 Slain sa Road. 
Twickenham, Midds. 


CRUSADBB-CHRIBTENDOM - Rare 
nnd aut-ol-print books. Cata- 
logue! available. David Lomsn 
Ltd. 12 Suffolk Road. London. 
SW13 9NB. Tel: LI 14 

ANY American books, unw or out-of- 
print. — Orsay llnnks, 06-32 Elliott 
Avnnua, Rngo Park. Nnw Yurk N1 
11374. LI 16 


THI ORBSNLIST FORTNIGHTLY. - 

1,000 rilil hmiks In each Issue, 
bninplx copy free. — Wrlulevs 
Rnaks, Eeriest lelcl, Shcfilcld. Lit A 


Friday 3M July 

nt Mum nnd 2J(lpm at Hiixunlk-ltl Plate , New Iknnl Sired 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED AND PRIVATE PRESS 
BOOKS AND RELATED DRAWINGS 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


Illustrated Catalogue £2.50. 


Sullieby Tarkc Ucrnci & t\i. , 1-1 -.15 New Hand Sired . London W I A 2 A A Telephone: (01 ) 493 8080 
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PUBLISHING 


ASSISTANT EDITOR/ 
PROOF-READER 

The Times Literary Supplement requires a full- 
time assistant editor/ proof- reader, to help in the 
weekly production of the paper. On the editorial 
side, the qualities essential for this job are mature 
judgment, literary skill, thoroughness and Ihe 
ability to edit the copy of a wide range of 
contributors, in keeping with the paper's 
traditional standards; as regards proof-reading, 
extreme accuracy and the ability to work under 
pressure are indispensable. Applicants should 
have had considerable experience in such work, 
preferably in publishing. Experience of other 
aspects of the production process would be an 
additional advantage. Salary by negotiation. 
Applications, Including an full a record bb possible of 
relevant experience, together with the names of 
two referees, should be sent to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, P.O. Box 7, 200, Gray's 
inn Road, Lond on WC1 X BEZ. tls 


GEN VACANCIES 


RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

* 

Literature and the 
, Visual Arts 


Avnfccatiani wclavlTod fai ihe 
pnytutH«w*«S>Q15ccr |o 

' tnluhiliBeomiiUnicin ala 

Blutfy Quids lOLKdMlkM and 
ihgVtfjfliAna. 

1 TlwBripalnim6fliMR.be lot one 
rest and pnrioiMCQ ba given 
la cindwstss within Ritfligotln 
. and/ a i twentieth century 
EnmWi Lltaraiuie andkaicCstihh 
la ike vingi ail*. 

Salary: 

£6,034 per annum, 

tippIWuii'on Mrma wd Ut lolls 
ntty be obtained Iram 

Tha Paraomvat Offloar 

“bHuH College of j. . 
K7 Higher Education 

Hul^CgBago of Hlotwr . 

- Inalamife Avenue 
HULL HUS 7LJ 


HOME EXCHANGE 


BEAUTIFUL norlt tiled apart mom, all 
cnmlurlB. Proven™ vlllaun. 30 mine 
drlva Arles, Mon i poll Inr. Nlmev 


urivu nriBHj nipnijniunr. ami. 

A vim ion 50, eanks responsible, 
scholarly iflnant yearly. Iren from 
Sept. nont: P5.00D summer. 


FS. 000 winter. Details nurentl! 
R.P. 15, 6 diti ml ores, 30290 Franco, 
Lilt 


WINTER IN 8. CORNWALL) In 
. 3 bad roomed 
bungalow (SB weekly lo apprecla- 

04S3 43S8'. ,ta ,rom 


THRM ROO M HO Kniflhtebrldoa 
! ^r n n ,0 w-. ■» 

Tat. Q1-5B4 03Bft b a Fore 
■July -92nd or after August Utah. 

LIU 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


T3, ODD aid books. 7B% dlncaunt. 
■ si. Shnppurd. 250 
Royal Column bi.- NWI. 12 - 6 . 


Antlauluos. water t-olour 
TiU' A" ,BrlB C*lJ«ry rtrllan- 

yla Ifutni Drasvnnor Gn. Lo^d^n 


V \< 


" -' r 'AH advertisements are subject to the 
• « v . r ‘ ; conditions .of acceptance of , 

. ' . ' , ■ ,.,$pes Newspapers. Ltd V ‘ 

■ cbpjesof which are availabfe bn request. , , 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A Question of Plot 
Or, Tha Rowrltea 

Know your languages 
by H. Ibsen 

Roa mors holm (1BBB) Is taken 
from The Davila (1871) 
Varkhovon = Woifchouse 
Workhouse = Bloodhouse 
Bloodhausa - Redhousa 
Radhouse = Rosmersholm 
Rosmaraholm Hell 
Hall » ThB Davila 
Sky = Son of 
Sev = Daughter of 


Therefore: 

Rosmer is Father Verkovenaky 
Rebecca is Mother Veikovenasv 
Kroll Is Brother Verkovensky 
Brandi Is Master Verkovenaky 
Peter Is Son of Verkovenaky 

Spot the Birdie by A. Chekov 
The Seagull (1808) la taken 
from Hedde Gabbler (1890) 
My View 

Hanrlk I bean Is Highly Suspect 
Anton Chekov was a desperate 
man 

The Moretonlan Bard 
ae Peer Gynt 
Or. Is It Candida? 


A CHALLENGE 

To the Power of AH Souls goes 
my rhyme 

To look st this Paper In One 
month's time 

The First of three poems shall 
you see 

Which will solve the Riddle of 
The Dark Lady 

When you have read them, I 
would aak 

That you not a learned 
Professor task 

Nought was meant in Malice, 
not Envy too 

As Truth la the beacon for Me 
and You . . 

THE MORETONIAN BARD 
TLSm 


.• © T LVr5FTMsY ER9 : 

paar%.*-E5i. vrap 

mil , Road, London, WC1X SEZ; , 
EnolSnd, and orlniad by North- 
arapton Mercury Co. Ltd. Upper 
Mount*, Northampton NN1 3HR. 
Friday, July 17.-1fl|l . Regiajored 

•Ssvm wm* Qhvr - ■ 


Unlversiteit van Amsterdam 

The Department of General Literary Studies of die University 
of Amsterdam offers a 

full professorship (with tenure) m/f 
in general literary studies, 
in particular comparative literature. 

The appointee will be involved in the teaching of descriptive historical 
literary studies nnd eompn relive literature. He/she will be required to 
initiate, stimulate and co-ordinate rcseurch in this field . lo promote 
co-operation in this area within the Faculty of Arts, nnd to tnke nn active 
part in (he administration of the department, ihe subfnculty and the 
faculty. 

Requirements: 

• well-developed didactic qualities and wide experience in lunching ct l 
university level 

• wide experience In research . particularly in the analysis of texts in their 
literary, culture-historical and social-hisloricol context and in the 
description of literary phenomena, both diachronic and synchronic, 
from a supranational point of view 

• thorough knowledge of general literary studies and a broad grasp of 
western literature. 

A non-Dutch-speaking appointee will be expected to attain a reasonable 
competence in the spoken and written language within two years. 

He/she should also familiarize him-/hcrself with Dutch lilergture. 

Salary min- Dfl. 6,959.- max. Dfl. 10.525.- per month (Dutch Civil 
Servants Code). 

In view of their present numerical representation in the department, 
women are expressly Invited to apply. 

Applications, Including a curriculum vitae and a list of publications as 
well as the names and addresses of referees should be sent within four 
weeks to the Chairman of the Appointment Committee, 

Prof. Dr. P. W. M. de Meijer, 

Spuistraat 210, 1012 TV Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 
quoting number 4719. 

.Names of suitable candidates may also be submitted by third parties 
and sent to the above address. 


PERSONAL 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

flDO lo £20,000 
wrlltan term* on rtqusat 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
31 Dover •».. pieqimtly, 

ptssr o&gA 


RB9BARCH Aulatanco, tranel.aUon 
catalogue*, nrchiva, oxp 
Loudon, an 
Associate*, ... 
Londoq 8.VV 


BUSINESS SERVICES 

— 'in *4- 


sqr. Raulladgo AMoflatp 

EXHIBITIONS^ 


BR k&, %B^‘b 

NATION. Until 4 Oct. TUDOR 
MAP-MAKINO, UNTIL 31 Doc. 
■ Wkdy* 1 0-5. Suna 2.30-6. Adita. 


MQNASH U 
Melbourne, Australia 

CHAIR OF HISTORY 

Moniih Urfverttty K t»oc*«fing io N1 the pot Won of Piolosaot ol HMofy which will 
bKOmavaoatil upon the ratlr*nnohi of Professor A. 0. L.Bhawat the end of 1881. 

Tha Department'* Mechhg and rateaith Iniaretu Include Ihe hludiy of Auemlla, 
Britain {twelfth tq (Mntloih owikirieel. Med aval end Renalmnce Europe, Oaimen 
(nineteenth end twentieth cenwiiaei. Rueela end Eestem Europe (fourth to 
twentieth centuries), the French Revolution, the United Sutee of Amerloe 
ttaventeentts w twanlieth centurteil, WwW War ti. lmper(aflem. Chine 
(nineteenth end twentieth cenrurteel. Southeast Aife lihbteenlh to twonlleih 
certtuHeil. India lelflhteentti to twentieth eeniurieel, and Ancient AM. Research 
.■lutfante tor both the Ph.D. and M.A. degree! am acaipted In aU Iheie areaa. 

There ora at preaent two other Chabs In iha Department, held by Professor A . M ■ 
McBiiar and Professor M. C. Rfgklsfs. The Chalrnienehlp rotates among Ihe 
''Prolweprs. • 

The Uni ve ratty ta pdifiarlv seeking en historian of Australia, bui apptieetione for ■ 
the Chair ere trrvllod front sc rioters in any ol lha fleWe covered by the Department 
except Asian htatory. • 

Query SA41.609 par annum Supamnnuailon. travel end ramovel eHpwence. 
Temporary houwng asefetence 

Enquiries ai en academic nature tit ton earning the Department should be 
' . addrtiaed lo the Chatman, piofeaaor M. C. fllofilefe. In tiio Univeraily. 

rnfermarion on epplkation procedure and further particulars may be obtained 
From the Registrar. Manesh Univereliv. Cteyion, Victoria. 3188. Australia, dr the 
. Bpcrfetary General. Aaeoctttion of CommunWeelih Untvanlitas (Appts.l. M Gordon 
Sqttara. London' WCIHOPF. • 

AppUcallona etioufd roach the Registrar, not later then 21 August 1881. The 
Council reserve* tha right to make no appointment or to appoint by invfteiian at any 


,.-i ' 
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A m id- fifth- ceniu ry BC marble relief tombstone from Paros of a little girl 
with doves. It is one of the illustrations in A Shorter History of Greek Art 
by Martin Robertson (whose classic two-volume \ vork on the subject 
appeared in 1976). published on July 16. ( 2-IOpp . Cambridge University 

Press. £28.). 


Children’s books: 
an eight-page 


The divided world 
of Czeslaw Milosz 

How to age beautifully; 
‘Little Black Sambo’ 

Valery Larbaud and 
the writer’s calling 

Muir of Huntershill - 
a Scottish rebel I 

Hawthorne in England 

Hockney; Hans Kiing; 
Basil Bunting 

Nietzsche and tragedy 

Commentary: ‘A Doll’s House’, 
filming Jean Rhys, 
the art of Bernard Meninsky 

Interpreting Ted Hughes 

Fiction: Margaret Forster, 
Aztec’, Lewis Grassic Gibbon 

Catherine Cookson and 
the epic of Mary Ann 
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The Victorian Countryside 

Edited by GORDON E. MINGAY 

Professor of Agrarian Histoey, University of Kent 
This now study. with its pradccossor. The Victorian City, forms 
IhB most corupl ate conspectus available of tho Victorian World. 
Volume One 

(The Land. Agriculture, Country Towns and Country Industries) 
073-1 5, 9 1 ,, 7\ i his. 9) Must rations €35 

Vo luma Two 

(Landed Society, Labouring Life! 

0735 3, 9\ - 7 !■> ins, 8 1 illustrations €25 
The Two Volume Set 0736 I €-10 16 July 

Victorian and Edwardian 
Town Halls 

colintunnjngham 

The Open Univarsity 

Dr Cunningham discusses how the buildings were organised and 
Irnanced, how and why the arcliitocls were chosen and tho many 
aspects or municipal architecture. 

0723 X. Six 7‘/i ins. illustrated With designs, plans and 
photographs €25 16 July 

A History of 

English Prison Administration 

Volume One: I750-T877 

SEAN McCONVILLE 

University ol Sussex 

'A magnificent contribution to prison history' 

- Professor Nigel Walker 
06942 £ 25 29 June 

Theatre at Work 

The Story of the National Theatre's Production of 
Brecht's ‘Galileo' 

JIMHILEY 

A strong recommendation ... it offers you bags of gossip 
™*“ al i e,ails ; a ">«ing statistics and a genuine Insight into the 
extraordinary logistics of a ma|or production. Read it. You won't 
believe HI - James Fenton. Sunday Timas 

08155 £9.75 Paperback 0859 7 €5.95 1 1 June 

The Performing Arts 
in Contemporary China 
_ , COLIN MACKERRAS 

Professor of Asian Studies. Griffith University, Queensland 
The overthrow of the 'gang of four* had profound effects in all 
areas of Chinese society, particularly in the performing arts. This 
study (which includes the cinema) aims to provide a deeper 
insight into Chinese ideas and aspirations, both cultural end 
political. 

0778 7 £ 13.60 9 July 

The History of Albania 

From its Origins to the Present Day 
STEFAN AQ POLLO and ARBEN PUTO 
With the collaboration of Kris to Freshen' and S tender Anamali 
English translation by Carol Wiseman and Qinnie Hole 
The first history to be written of Albania by Albanian historians 
using sources not available to Western writers. 

0365 X £18.85 9 July 

From Descartes to Wittgenstein 

. A Short History of Modem Philosophy 

ROGER SCRUTON 

Header in Philosophy, B/rkbeck College 
This survey, written for the common reader, concentrates on the 
argu monts and conclu sions of theprincl pal modern philosophers 
07981 £9.5 0 9 July 

Wittgenstein: to Follow a Rule 
STEVEN H. HOLTZMAN and 
CHRISTOPHER M. LE1CH 

Wriohf W r25oth°^ d0n BB , k l r ’ C 1 hrist °P her Peacocks, Crispin 
K T Gfl 8,h Evan?, John McDowell, Simon Blackburn, 
Charles Taylor and Philip Pettit. * 

07604 £12.50 1 6 July 

■ ■p* *im «. »i niwii> i. ny » 

Red Sea Coral Reefs 
GUNNAR BEMERT and ROPER ORMOND 

A professional photographer and a research biologist introduce 

and •Ptawtourof lha undersea world 
in Saudi ArabFa, A book of. dazzling beauty. 

0 7103 000 1 7, 11 xSVj ins, 180 lull-colour plates £26 28 May 

Tha new novel from the author of Sam Chard ■ 

Long Day at Shiloh 

; : . PON BANNISTER 

bflHles of! S? a Am B rJl[ a hQura of one of crucial 

^[L Cl . vil Wer ' ■■ ■ * his command of historical 

1 hart0wir, B book' -John Nicholson, 

; . p'7272 £6.95 25 June 

■ 'ISBN Prefix; 0 7 100 ■ 

. RouH^bc & Rigan Paul, $9Sto*a Street! London WCl i . 
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Commentary 
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Gogol: Marriage (BBC TV) 
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Among this week's contributors 

To the Editor 
Information, please 

Fiction 

Gary Jennings; Aztec 

J®5« s Leslie Mitchell (Lewis Grassic Gibbon): 

The Thirteenth Disciple 
Barbara Hanrahan: The Frangipani Gardens 
Raymond Kennedy: Columbine 

Ted Hughes: Under the North Star 

Terry GliTord and Neil Roberts: Ted Hughes - A Critical Study 
Ekbert Faas: Ted Hughes - .he Unaccommodated Universe 
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Mary Clare: Encountering the Depths 
Donald Niflholl: Hollpess 

Commentary 

Ken Campbell: War with ihe Newts (Riverside Studios) • 

■Blpke Edwards’s film; 5.O.B. (Leicester Square Cinema) 

Amijn Gray: How I Got That Story (Hampstead Theatre) 

The Anglo-American Conference of Historians 
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Across the dark era 


By Michael Irwin 


CZESLAW MILOSZ: 

The Issa Valley 
Translated hy Louis Iriharne 
288pp. Sidgwick ami Jackson/Car- 
canct New Press. £6.95. 

0 283 98762 6 __ 

Native Realm 

A Search for Self-Definition 
Translated by Catherine S. Leach 
300pp. Sidgwick and Jackson/Carcanet 
New Press. £8.95. 

n 283 98782 0 

Bells in Winter 

Translated by the author and Lillian 
Vallce 

7 1pp. Manchester: Csircunel New 
Press. £2.95. 

0 856.15 29(1 X 

It is to he hoped that the author’s 
Nobel Prize and the significance of 
current events in Poland will help to 
win for these books the response 
they deserve. Milosz Ims lived 
through, and participated in, some of 
the crucial political happenings of 
our century. If he had never written 
a line he would be an intriguing 
figure merely hy virtue of his surviv- 
al. Since he in fact brought to bear 
upon his experiences a refined and 
resilient analytical intelligence, un- 
usually combined with a poet's sensi- 
bility, his testimony is of unique im- 
portance. Attention must he paid to 
such h man. 

He was bom in Lithuania in 1911 
and baptized a Catholic. His father, 
a civil engineer mobilized to build 
roads and bridges for the Russian 
army, led a nomadic existence that 
took the family at one stage almost 
to the Chinese border. They were in 
Rjev, near the Volga, when the Re- 
volution began, had moved to Esto- 
nia by the time the Germans arrived, 


theme of (he novel is the attempt, hy 
all these characters, to make sense of 
the natural life they see around 
them, and to deduce from it a coher- 
ent philosophy to regulate their own 
actions. As in Hardy's fiction the 
copious passages of vivid description 
are not included to provide “back- 
ground”: they are central to the au- 
thor's purpose. When Thomas secs a 
grouse shot, or traps a snake, or 
skins a bird, or visits the apiary, his 
reactions help to mould his develop- 
ing and sometimes despairing view of 
the world. Is Man essentially an 
animal being? Do his sufferings sig- 
nify no more than those of a hare? It 
is not only Thomas who is tormented 
by such questions. One of the local 
peasants is driven to challenge God's 
existence with experiments in sac- 
rilege. A farmer is trapped into mur- 
der nnd self-destruction, hi a Hardy 
nuvel such melodramatic doings, 
magnified variants of the melodrama 
everywhere visible in nature, are 


is absent from the work - wo have 
no conception of his social character: 
impressive in the consistent refusal 
to sensationalize. "The immensity of 
events calls for restraint, even dry- 
ness", he remarks at the beginning 
of his chapter about the first year of 
the war. Elsewhere, skipping a year 
or two. he mentions that “various 
personal complications" have been 
left out of account. Bui the reticence 
is more significant than these com- 
ments imply. It relates directly to the 

dualism which informed The Issa 
Valiev ami which is crucial to 
Milosz's history uf his philosophical 
and political development. 

In a fascinating chapter called 
“Catholic Education" he describes 
the schoolboy Milosz as virtually a 
Manichacnn. Since our animal nature 
makes our moral ideals linnlliiinuhle 
“we should sin out of spite", salvag- 
ing the positive by means of the 
negutivc. Then unu later he found 






SfeltiibiV&.'l:' 


and eventually settled in Wjlno, soon 
to become a Polish city. Milosz went 
to a Catholic school there, and later 


to the University, where he took a 
master’s degree in law and became 
the youngest member of an influen- 
tial literary coterie that founded its 
own review. His first volume of j 
poems was published in 1933, a ^ 
second in 1936. In the interim he 
had spent a year in Paris on a schol- , 
arship. After graduating he worked 
for Polish Radio, first in Wllno and , 
then in Warsaw. He lived in the , 
capital for most of the war, nominal- , 
ly working in the University library, ( 
while writing, translating and editing 
for the underground press, and sup- 

E * sitting his starvation wages by 
-market dealings. By a series of 
chances he survived the Warsaw ris- 
ing and the reprisals that reduced the 
city to rubble. After the war he was 
for several years a Secretary at the 
Polish Embassy in Washington, but 
in 1951 he broke with his govern- 
ment nnd went to Paris, where he 
eked out a living as a freelance writ- 
er. In 1960 he moved to the United 
States, to become Professor of Slavic 
Literatures at Berkeley. His work 
was banned in Poland in the. years 
, following his original depatuie, en- 
‘ joyed a great revival in 1956, but 
was banned again a year or two 
later, it was a sign of the times that 
his Nobel Prize could be officially 
celebrated in his own country. 

The Issa Valley is a particularly 
revealing work in that it displays the 
intuitions, the doubts and the be- 
liefs that were to shape the author's 
political thinking, but displays them 
m a largely apolitical context. It is a' 
story woven loosely from the experi- 
ences of a young boy named Thom- 
as, who is living with his grand- 

F iarents in a remote Lithuanian village . 
t has the sensuousness and im- 
mediacy one associates with novels 
apparently inspired by the writer's 
own childhood recollections: David 
Copperfield and The Mill oh the 
Floss both come to mind. Like Dick- 
ens and Eliot. Milosz has the problem 
of deriving breadth of meaning from 
material that- might seem too narrow- 
ly personal. His solution is to shift 
recurrently the focus of attention 
frqm Thomas . to various ,of his ac^ 
quaintances in the locality. The 


Czeslaw Milosz 


impersonal “since this is not a book 
or feelings'*, tan the impersonality ss 
close to the centre of his explana- 
tions. He was deeply influenced by a 
philosopher friend for whom the card- 
inal virtue was die refusal to sin in 
thought “against the structure or Lhc 
universe, which is meaningful''. One 
niiisi have faith in necessity, anti 
come to terms with it. Only by culti- 
vating fluidity can one apprehend 
and respond to the ceaseless move- 
ment of human evolution, and 
perhaps hone to exert some marginal 
influence. These beliefs Milosz modi- 
fied by invoking the Islamic notion 
of •■Kelrtian’’. This practice, original- 
ly described by Gonineau. and made 
the theme of a" chapter in The Captive 
Mind, allows for a distinction "be- 
tween the goal toward which we fer- 
vently and passionately strive and 
the veils hy which the prudent screen 
it from view". Here is dualism in- 
deed. hut a dualism assimilable to 
the positive belief of Milos/.’ s philo- 
sopher “that it was our duty to carry 
the precious values of our "European 
heritage across the dark era, even 
though one were to be surrounded 
for whole decades by nothing hut 
absurdity. blood, and feces". 
Through Milosz's years as a servant 
of a communist government this was 
the faith that supported him against 
fears of disintegration. Habituated to 
detachment he could distance himself 
from immediate ugliness by commit- | 
ntent to long-term good. 

This precarious creed could not 
survive his visit to the Poland of 
1949: "ordinary human despair must 
be given its just due”. But Milosz 
deserted his country reluctantly, and 
at the expense of great moral and 
psychological pain. He found no sim- 
ple solutions in the West. Like The 
, Captive Mind, Native Realm makes 
uncomfortable reading because it de- 
! fines, with eloquent precision, a 
dilemma which most Western mail- 
ers have had the luxury of shelving. 
Thomas Hardy's work seems sym- 
pathetic today partly for what is 
called its pessimism - the inference 
being that pessimism of this son isn’t 
(after all) houelcsslv disagreeable. It 


likely to constitute the substance of 1 
the story. In The Issa Valley they are 
muted, almost incidental, because 
the writer is more rigorously con- 
cerned with ideas. For all its beauty 
the Valley is “inhabited by an un- 
usually large number of devils”, de- 
vils that can betray the human resid- 
ents and plunge them into hopeless- 
ness or dread. People act irrational- 
ly, commit crimes that were never 
Intended, the root cause being "the 
discordancy between body and soul”. 
Milosz is everywhere a dualist, dra- 
matizing the antagonism between the 
self that thinks and the self that 
feels, between the performing body 
and the observing mind. 

One consequence of this approach 
is a fruitful duality in the novel itself, 
an alternation between sensuously 
evocative episodes and various modes 
of questioning or reflection. Even 
in English this is a work of stylistic 
distinction. The translator fias man- 
aged to capture the poetic precision 
o? Milosz’s vocabulary while achiev- 
ing an appropriate expressiveness of 
sound and rhythm: “To wake to a 
bright babble of birds, first invading 
his sleep, then growing stronger, the 
sun blazing through shingles alive 
with the scratching of tiny claws, the 
flutter of feathers. ..." The Issa 
Valley is not only an impressive but 
. an immediately appealing novel. 

Native Realm seems, at first 
dance, to have little in common with 
■ the tenderness, simplicity, and de- 
scriptive richness of this story of 

- childhood. Subtitled “A Search for 
; Self-Definition”, it is much more 
> obviously a product of the Milosz 
l who wrote The Captive Mind. In a 
r series of essays, very loosely chrono- 

- logical, he describes, and meditates 
i upon, various of his past experi- 
t ences, providing, as it were, a set' of 
• commentaries upon his improbable 
t career. Throughout he maintain* a 
t curious austerity, even impersonality, 
v, that is .both frustrating; and impress- 
: ive: frustrating in that Milosz himself 


that sexual activity tended to be 
pleasurable for him solely as an 
animal function which his higher self 
despised, and which therefore ceased 
to be pleasurable. Hope seemed to 
lie in aetachmcnt. His hero was the 
naturalist (he appears again in Bells 
in Winter) who became so absorbed 
in his pursuit of a rare beetle as to 
forget to attend his own wedding. 

Milosz’s year in Paris intensified 
his growing political anxieties, as he 
saw at first hand the hostility be- 
tween France and Germany. He also 
spent a good deal of time with his 
kinsman, the poet Oscar Milosz, who 
correctly prophesied the date, im- 
mediate origin and duration of the 
Second World War. (Another of his 
forecasts, it may be worth noting, 
was that "America will be destroyed 
by fire, England by fire and water, 
and Russia by a falling piece of the 
moon”.) Oppressed by nn expecta- 
tion of "universal catastrophe” he 
betame a passive 'and preoccupied 
observer: “I had such an extreme 
receptivity to external stimuli that 
every detail engraved itself in my 
memory with all Its colour and solid- 
ity”. His rootlessness denied him the 
possibility of commitment. His pes- 
simism made him distrustful of hu- 
man perfectibility; his Polishness 
made him wary of the Soviet Union; 
his Lithuanian ties and his cosmopo- 
litan background precluded the sim- 
plicities of Polish nationalism. De- 
moralized and directionless he with- 
. drew into remoteness, content to re- 
cord life rather than to experience It. 
_ He explains the detachment of his 
‘ account of painful wartime mis- 
’ adventures by reference to “a deep- 
1 seated indifference, a self- 


adventures by reference to a deep- 
seated indifference, a self- 
forget fulness that could perhaps bel- 
ter be described as the sensitivity of 
a camera, ready to . register every- 
thing that is visible”. . 

Milosz’s attempt, in his final two 
chapters, ”lo get to the heart of my 
five years as a writer and a diplomat 
for a people's democracy” remains 


(after all) Hopelessly disagreeable. It 
becomes a philosophical lay-by 
where one can pull in to watch the 
world go pnst. But what if the press- 
ures of history and geography com- 
pel you to keep moving? Wnat if you 
are obliged to make choices - to 
back any residual trust in evolution- 
ary meliorism with moral capital? In 
making his wager, in striving to turn 
his dualism to positive account, 
Milosz wns a representative figure of 
our times. The schizophrenia he ex- 
plored is a condition of twentieth- 
century life. 

A review cannot contain the 
quotations and detailed analysis that 
would be necessary to an adequate 
account of the poems assembled in 
Bells In Winter. But the collection 
reveals a range, authority and (even 
in translation) a command of voc- 
abulary, cadence and tone appropriate 
to a major poet. No single work 
could represent so diverse a group, 
but “The Fall*’ shows how Milosz's 
unobtriisivq. control of metaphor can 
' make an apparently, simple poem di- 
late upnn successive readings: 

The death of a man is like. Ihe fall of a 
mighty nation 

That had valiant armies, captains and 
prophets. 

And wealthy pons and ships over all 
. the seas. 

But now It -will not relieve any besieged 

city. 

It will no: enter into any alliance. 

Because its cities are empty. Its popula- 
tion dispersed, 

Its land once bringing harvest is over- 
grown with thistles. 

Us mission forgotten, its language 
- . lost. 

The dialect of a village high upon In- 
• accessible mountains. 

What must strike anyone who 
reads these three volumes successive- 
ly is the interconnectedness, the 
homoccntricity of Milosz's achieve- 
ment; ond work elucidates ■ another. 
It would be good for . us, to have his 
complete. ; ■ oeuvre available i jn 
English. . * • . 


I Gore Vidal 

CREATION 
Hiis new novel represents 
lignificant development in 
the range of Vidars art.*’ 

The Sunday Times 

Wilbur Smith 

MEN OF MEN 
It is as are most of his other 
novels a most splendid 
read.” 

Financial Times 

Nicolas 

Freeling 

ONE DAMN THING 
AFTER ANOTHER 

“Quirky, colloquial, 
allucinatory, unmistakable 
Freeling^' 

The StmdayTinies 

Ian St. Janies 

THE BALFOUR 
CONSPIRACY 

“the authentic stamp of a 
bom storyteller/’ 

The Observer 

Richard 

Herley 

THK FLINT LORD 
“A well researched and 
remarkable novel.” 

The Daily Telegraph 

Mike 

Tomkies 

BETWEEN EARTH 
AND PARADISE 
“There is a kind of Defoe 
quality toMr Tomkies’ 
writing,” 

Ian Niall 

William 
T. Steam 

NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON 
“A comprehensive 
scholarly account . . . well 
orgamshed, accurate, 
judicially fair and 
humane . . 

New Scientist 


Martin 

Gilbert 

WINSTON 
S. CHURCHILL 
Companion Volume V 
Part 2 

The Wilderness Years 
“It is ioHMissible to praise 
bo highly Martin Gilbert’! 




imaginative treatment of 
this massive material,” 

Contemporary Review 
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an even more tinyl amorous r in lure. Rut 
the only people who would nol play up 
to the Princess at all were two ex- 


in to punches under the facial skin and 
fill tlu-m out. 

How lie acquired his skills is un- 
known. (hough in his early days he 
practised on nigs' heads bought' from 
Smith field. lie came to England just 
before the First World War, and 
started practising - in holh senses - in a 
flat over Rumpus's bookshop in Ox- 
ford Street. Between the wars he was 
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to buy himself a large house in Eton 
Avenue, Hampstead, where he be- 
came very grand and even more expen- 
sive. He wrote books, at least one of 





Willi had a personality Mint inspired 
confidence: he saw himself as Pygma- 
hon. (A certain Lady Thompson had 
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-up Iri speak of 
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his personality was less genial. As a 
very young, man he had married a girl 
called Marie Muff, an assistant in n 
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it in retirement. Similarly, in support of 
the pleasures to be gained from travel 
in later life, she recounts some of her 
adventures, including a recent trip to 
China where she spent her seventy-first 
birthday. 

Preparing this book clearly took the 
indefatigable explorer and her "itchy 


nient age is obviously a good thine; but 
with jobs disappearing and youtn un- 
employment rising at the present rates 
the case for a lowering of retirement 
ages is stronger than that for raising it. 
It could be argued that the earlier the 
age of retirement the more difficult it 
will become to associate retirement (or 
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Phillips “would rather die” than go to 
bed before cleaning her face. Some 
take exercise, some take lovers, sonic 
take vitamin pills. Some spend money 
and others time. Marie Helvin spends 
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indefatigabTe explorer and her "itchy ^ v,n uecome to associate reuremeni tor 
feet" on journeying of a different kind L 115 . 1 aot working) with being old - and 
nearer home. She visited sheltered ‘finished. And if anyone is to give up 
housing and residential homes, she wor ^ gracefully it must surely begin 
talked with directors of organizations w i*h those who have had their fair 
for the elderly and trade union leaders, share of it. 
and she researched Into the history of 

L e l de I!!il C “ e , Qnd fix u d retiren ? ent In the firiai chapter Mary Stott 
ages. AH this and more she weaves into tackles the problems of real old age - 
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In the final chapter Mary Stott 
tackles the problems of real old age - 
the time when decrepitude takes over. 
She does her best to face the possible 
horrors in store at the end of life. Her 

emphasis is on r^-adnnr m 

'make the best of it. Here she too easily - 
assumes that the decrepit old are likely 
to think and act as she would now, fit 
and well. "Better to die quickly by 
one’s own will'’ she says, “than to 
linger, neglected, despised, resented 
and disliked.” The problem is that even 
in unhappy old age this is by no means 
everyone s s choice. Some do indeed 
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' none. Other more tricky subjects dts-- 

r approach is unusual; she has cussed are the need for sex and the 
the book both a personal testa- right to end life. On both, the author’s 
of the potential of old age and a vjews are controversial, but on the 
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old did not survive too long. This is the 
old age which is to be feared. 


Even so, Mary Stott is surely right to 
take the positive line that she does, 
which no doubt springs from her own 
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beyond normal retirement nately, more of us than in the past are 
ry Stott makes a spirited likely to reach old age fit enough, and 
3f tne need for a flexible “young" enough to make the most of it. 
t age somewhere between With Mary Stott's help, we wili be 
. seventy, A flexible, retire- rather better equipped to do so. 
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The consul’s circumstances 


By Robert Bernard Martin 


KAYMONA E. HULL: « 

Nathaniel Hawthorne JJ 

The English Experience. 1K53-IS64 ci 

R 17pp. Universitv of Pittsburgh Press. w 
$21.95. 

(I X229 3418 3 lY 
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On July 6. 1853. Nathaniel Hawthorne tl 
set sail with his family for Liverpool ir 
aboard the Cunard liner Niagara and tl 
for seven years did not return to the \ 
United States. Most of his best work « 
was already written, and at forty-nine tf 
he was a mild international cclehrity; hi 
but it was not primarily literature rhnl h 
drew him to England. Instead, lie was vi 
nbout to begin a four-year consulship, n 
his reward for writing u hack campaign si 
biography of his old friend Franklin J 
Pierce, who oil his inauguration to the C 
Presidency appointed Hawthorne to S' 
what was generally considered the 
most suitable foreign post with a high 
income. 

Hawthorne's family expenses had 
been constantly mounting, and lie 
knew he would soon need to provide a 
costly education for three children. 
Most of the income from the Liverpool 
consulship ennic from fees for signing 
invokes on vessels departing for the 
United States, and he believed that he 
could make ten limes the SI .000 a year 
on which he had been living. With only 
moderate effort he ought to make 
himself financially independent for 
life; in what he confidently expected to 
be a good bit of spare time, he would 
write a romance with an English set- 
ting. 

As it turned out, the consulship was 
excessively hurd work and boring 
beyond Hawthorne’s worst expecta- 
tions. He hated the claims on his help 
made by “brutal ship masters, drunken 
sailors, vagrant Yankees, mad people, 
sick people, and dead people”. The 
formnl entertainments were scarcely 
less irritating; he shirked giving them 
himself and disliked attending those at 
which he was mi honoured guest. By 
the end of his first year lie was kept 
from resigning only by his hope of 
saving at least $30,(100 in four years. 
Halfway through his stay the fee 
system was replaced by the payment of 
tint salaries to consuls, in Hawthorne’s 
case. 57,500. Gradually he came to the 
realization that with heavy expenses he 
would be lucky to be much better off 
financially than he had been from his 
writing. 

The shortage of money inevitably 
meant that the Hawthorne children 
could not get the excellent education 
their father had hoped to provide for 
them in England, and had to be taught 
at home by their parents and a series of 
unsatisfactory nursemaids and gov- 
ernesses. Nor were the family able to 
travel extensively, as they had plan- 
ned, although they did manage a long 
stay in Italy after tne completion of the 
four years in Liverpool. 

Like many other New Englanders, 
Hawthorne had always thought of 
England as “the old home”, a belief so 
strong that on arrival he felt he had 
been there before: “the Illusion was 
often so powerful, that I almost 
doubted whether such airy remember- 
ances rpight hot be a sort of innate idea, 
the recollection in some 

ancestral mind, transmitted with fain- 
ter and fainter impress through several 
descents; to my own". By the lime he 
had been in the country two years, his 
disappointments had so embittered 


English. And their customary ucccpi- 
ence of Hnwilinrne as an unusual 
exception to the crudeness of his 
countrvmeii was. if anything, even 
more infuriating. He got along well 
with men like Richard Mouckion 
Milncs or Lord Stanley , but he knew 


are not easily qautahle. More fun- 
damentally. they are difficult to use in 
biography because Hawthorne re- 
vealed so little of himself. A great deal 
of his personality can be inferred from 
his altitudes towardsothers. hut lie was 
personally reticent. The frontispiece of 


Mimes or L-urn aiamcy, mu nt mien > min 

that he was better educated, better Nathaniel Hawthorne, the English i.x- 
mannered. better bred than most of penenee shows ahamlsoiiie and intelli- 


the English with whom he was thrown 
in the course of Ills duties, which made 
their patronizing doubly unwelcome. 
Yet, when lie dealt with the Americans 
who had business at the Consulate, 
they seemed everything the English 
had always assumed they were. Even 
his beloved wife Sophia was sometimes 
vulgar ill her admiration of lhe luxury 

- D i ■ . I . nn 4 ilia 


gent face with faintly amused eyes that 
regard the world without giving much 
away. Whnl lay behind that urbanely 
quizzical glance remains a deliberate 
mystery. 

We may have to wait a longtime for 
a biographv that satisfactorily blends 
his daily life, the landscape <4 Ins 
psyche, and the works lie wrote. For all 


vulgar in nvi - psycnc.ana me worasue wiuic. ■ *-■! «*■ 

of the houses they visited and the Jj s S | a j e ]y i superbly informed thor- 
splendour of the English womens ougjmgss about the events of Haw- 
dresses. Once lie was nctually on the dome’s life, Arlin Turner's recent 
Continent, bolh England ami America biography leaves (lie reader uncur lain 
seemed Paradise. “I doubt whether w |, cl her there was an actual, imagiua- 
English cookery, for the very rensini ^ nui|| behind all that detail, let 
that it is so gross, is not better for man s a | 0|1| . tine c;i p H hle ol the chiaroscuro of 


spiritual nature 


iiivn«> . 

The Scarlet Letter. As Larzer Ziff lias 


menu unu i ne Marta i.ruer. 

French. In the forme i case, you know wr j tlcn ; n ,| 1CSC pages. Turner was not 
that you are gnuifying ypur coarsest C ( 1|K . crnc j “with interpreting psycho- 
animal needs ami propensities, and are logically the facts on the record’ , noi 


duly ashamed of it. 


■ . 

was he much interested in 1 the connec- 


Like any good tourist, Hawthorne lion of the life to the letters”. Frederick 
loved a picturesque village, a gloomy Crews’s brilliant study of the works 
cathedral, or hcsl of all a ruin, but he (admittedly nol a biography in the 
seems in large part to have been usual sense) interprets the books in the 
curiously unperceplive visually. In a light of Hawthorne’s psyche, naming if 
conscientious attempt to remedy this n ot always illuminating his neuroses, 


curiously unperceplive visually. In a light of Hawthorne s psyche, naming it 
conscientious attempt to remedy this n ot always illuminating his neuroses, 
defect he moved to Manchester in 1857 but the life of which he w rues was tne 


for seven weeks to study the contents 
of the Great Exhibition as preparation 


interior one, and in spite of his admoni- 
tions to biographers, at the end of his 


Of IRC UrCHl liuin il- • 

for life in Italy. He hated the destructive exciting essay we still feel that there 
effects of Puritanism, while he retained was perhaps more connection than he 
m»nv of its meiudices. in particular suggests between Hnwthorne’s ex- 


effects of Puritanism, while he retained 
many ol its prejudices, in particular 
that towards nudity in art. “The most 
disagreeable of English painters is 
Etty, who had a diseased appetite for 
woman’s flesh, and spent his whole 
life, apparently, in painting them with 
enormously developed bosoms and 
buttocks. I do not mind nudity, in a 
modest and natural way; but Elly's 
women really thrust their nakednesses 
upon you so with malice aforethought, 
and especially so enhance their post- 
eriors, that one feds inclined to kick 
them." Sculpture had better perish, he 
thought, than depend upon the un- 
draped body. 

Unhappy and uncomfortable as he 
was in England, his situation might 
have been marvellously fruitful had he 
been a writer of social comedy. It is 
Fascinating to think what James would 
have made of being similarly thrust 
among so many self-satisfied vulga- 
rians. Instead, Hawthorne quietly 
stopped writing romance and turned to 
keeping notes of his impressions, in- 
tending to mine them for further books 
but never printing the notes them- 


suggesis between Hnwtnoi 
tenor life and his writings. 


Confronted with these two ex- 
tremes, Rnymona E. Hull chooses that 
of Turner. She is even less concerned 
than he with Hawthorne’s writing, 
focusing on the documentation of his 
wanderings in England and Italy, so 
that the reader initially feels 
apprehensively that she may be doing 
nothing but annotating the Notebooks. 
It is scarcely true, as she claims, that 
Hawthorne’s life in England lias been 


neglected: Turner, for example, has a 
nearly ;i hundred pages on the period ^ 
included in this book. But hestJcs tlic v 
diaries a ml journals. Mrs 1 lawthorne’s i 
letters, and various oilier scattered i 
material. Professor I lull has been able 1 
to use the results of her own delightful- i 
iv single-minded trucking- down of the i 
rinmv places in which the Hawthornes i 
lived tor seven years. What interests 
her is physical detail rather then con- 
jecture of even ordering of events. The 
result is nut intellectual history, but in 
spite of ns drearily uninviting sub -title, 
[fie hook is a vivid account of what it 
must have hcen like to live as a nomad 
in nmciuenih-ceimtry England and 
Italy. 

It is hard to think of another single 
bonk where it is possible to find out 
more about nineteenth-century rents, 
feiry costs, the mean economies ol 
boarding-house keepers, what was 
provided in lodging-houses, tile pecca- 
dilloes of servants, the pictures on the 
walls of rented rooms, menus, even the 
names of the intermediate Millions 
at which mu- changed on railway journ- 
eys. Generally, it must have hcen a 
miserable and fatiguing life, and it 
iiieviliihly makes the reader wonder 
why so many thousands ot people seem 
to nave chosen to live in fit way. 

A handsome - furnished house out- 
side Liverpool usually cost £200 
annually, although lhe rent was re- 
duced for Hawthorne to £1M1 once the 
landlady discovered that he was a 
person of sonic consequence. Even so 
it seemed expensive, and eventually 
; the Hawthornes moved to a lodging- 
house where bedrooms were lltsbd for 
each bed and a sitting room with 
- shabby furniture cost 12s Gd weekly. 

1 Since guests had to provide their own 
1 food and necessaries "even to the 
, candles you burn, and the soap on your 
s wash stands", Hawthorne called the 
□ English lodging-house "a contrivance 
s for carrying the domestic cares of home 
a about with you". There were, how- 
!.• ever, wlint seem today like compcnsn- 
it tiuns: a turtle and venison dinner for 
n ten. with sherry, punch, hock, claret. 


ale. champagne, moselle, port, liqu- 
eurs. maileira. brandy, and cigars, 
cost only 122 10s at a good hotel, 
including hed and break last for the 
understandably exhausted guests. In 
Florence the Hawthornes took apart- 
ments on the piano nubile of a house, 
including terrace, garden, seventeen 
rooms, and luxurious furnishings, for 
which they paid £lli a month. 

This is. in the best sense, a very 
modestly written book, with no hint of 
the writer's personality save her uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm for Hawthorne 
and her delight in following his tracks. 
At its conclusion the reader perhaps 
understands little more about whnl was 
licking over behind that enigmatic 
mask, hut we can appreciate something 
of the discomforts that must have been 
part of rhe reason lie adopted it. 


Between IH2o and 1833 James Feni- 
more Cooper lived in Europe, much of 
the lime in Paris. On his return to the 
United Slates lie incorporated his 
observations of Europe in a series of 
Gleanings in Europe, two volumes of 
which, Italy and Switzerland, have 
reccn tlv been reissued, aller being long 
.nil of nriui. hv the State Univcisitv of 


out of print , hy Lhe State Universitv _ . 
New York Press, Albany (/wh'.377pp - . 
Switzerland, 3f»lppl- Both volumes 
form pari of the definitive edition of 


Cooper's works that has been appear- 
ing since lhe mid-l%Us under the 
general editorship of James Franklin 
Beard, and are published with a full 
textual commentary and historical 
notes. Those for Indy have been pre- 
pared hy John Conron and Constance 
Ayers Denne. and for Switzerland by 
Robert E. Spiller and lames F. Beard. 
Cooper's response to Italy is charac- 
(eristic. He described it as "the only 
region of lire earth that I truly love ' 
and was censured as unpatriotic by 
contemporary American reviewers. 
He is a tolerant traveller criticizing 
the English for their “singularly un- 
just commentators on ull Toieign us- 
ages and foreign people”. 


Battles and between 


By Geoffrey Carnail 


but never printing the notes them- An Antholoj 
selves. Randall Stewart, w^io pub- 162pp. Nold 
lished the first complete edition or The 0 907538 02 


English Notebooks some forty years 
ago. quite properly called the entire 
300,000 words "perhaps the fullest and 
richest book every written by an Amer- 
ican about England”, which is surely 
more than a fair trade for another 
Blithedale Romance. 

Occasionally in the Notebooks 


A. D. HARVEY: 

English Literature and lhe Great 
War with France 
An Anthology and Commentary 

162pp. Nold Jonson Books. £9. 

0 907538 02 9 


was probably more representative 
than most people of her time might 
have cared to admit: “How horrible 
it is.” she remarked after the Bottle 
of Albuero in IH11, “to have so 
many people killed 1 - and what a 
blessing that one cares for none of 
themr 

This volume certainly pierces the 
insulating barrier nF romantic poetry 
and official art. Charles James 
Napier's account of his part in the 
Battle of Corunna, and Cavultf Mer- 


Corunna. It is a fine evocation of 
bleak physical hanlship, of a mind 
pushed to the limit of endurance, a 
story that could have figured in 
Lyrical Ballads. 


lied! - nnd wlint a Harvey is anxious to suggest para- 
e cares for none of |[ c | s between the Napoleonic Wars 
and the world wnrs of the present 
■ . century, using lilies like ‘‘Lest We 

ccnainly pierces the p orget ” "into Battle”. "Coldiiz 
r nf romantic igug-style”. and "Totul War". The 

rt ‘ , : J n 7hc contrasts are often more striking 

L Mer ,han lhc similarities, particularly 

S’ where the scale 0f Warfare is COn ‘ 

of Waterloo display cenie d, though George Jackson’s 
id the carnage wt h a cye . w j lncss description of the bpmb- 
l S m P N p l V Lnll 0 «f ardment of Copenhagen in 1807 

^tens one s sense ot make& clear tha , , his is an authentic 
y Serting any forenmiier of the air bombardment 

• b ’r “LS S of civilians. Jackson’s horror, says 
non of momen« of Harvey, “was shared by the rest of 
and distress none the |hff c frjjj ze d world”. This is not 
lovements and man- a j together lrue . Coleridge’s defence 
infusing /nteractiqn. of ^ affa j r j n j^ e Friend Is very 
npressive hjje sense civilized indeed, although its charac- 
mlng to terms wtm lcr j sl j C obliquity perhaps hints at an 
® b t • unacknowledged uneasiness; At the 

ien b “ d Feh It horribfo Southey condemned the bomb- 

E T, v Vi., ^nrrU h ti aS an everlasting and inefface- 

be 32 u n : A f able infamy”, but later, during the 
f£hni« inA l Sfiri A £ Wflr wth America, thought that Phil- 
ushness a " d P a '" adelphia, Baltimore, New York, and 
r f ° r r ; ! , other east-coast cities should be 
title the better for it, - e| ^ Copenhagen treatment: a 
a ^sharper view of the examp ie of the brutalization of 
md horses fsome with v. 7 -Vi ‘i », D r 


Thjc o spirited antholoav. n succes- Battle of Corunna, and Cavalif Mer- 
Si of ene P Jgetic narratiTs of battles cer’s narrative of Waterloo d, splay 
and events between battles, together the confusion and tlie carnage w lh _a 

with some material drawn from the Tolstovan . N “ P I®5 Lnll ol 

"home front" in the Napoleonic sightedness li ei^ tens _ on e s se ns e^ ot 

Wars. The texts will be unfamiliar to the _ 3 p ? ss i ll ? y u D , < lL !! i S w hX y 


Occasionally in tlie Noudooks ^ Rnd they ar£ we „ pre _ 

Hawthorne seems merely to be mark- ^ and introduced . The title is 
ing time, copying down standard reac- misleading, for nlthough 

fmne ae If tn nrpnnmtmn for H tnunst S B . » « ® __ 


tions, as if in preparation for a tourist's 
guidebook, but usually his observa- 
tions are shrewd, often tartly amusing. 


him tnat he began foisting his disillu- 
sionment on to his alien surroundings: 
“I HATE England; though I love some 
Englishmen, and like them generally, 
in fact.” The tepidity of his affections 
was indicated by those last two words, 
“in fact", and a franker statement was 
his remark that “An American is not 
very apt to love the English people, as a 
whole, on whatever length of acquaint- 
ance." 

Not that the fault was all his. As 
many travellers in both Hawthorne's 
century and our own have discovered, 
the English could be unbearably con- 
descending about American institu- 
tions and behaviour, their information 
chiefly derived from Mrs Trollope' or 
Dickens, two writers whom they would 
never have looked to for documenta- 
tion about the domestic manners of the 


lions are shrewd, often artiyamustng. the genre of personal reminisc- 
AcCiwtomed cnee, and tffere is hardlv a glimpse 

Northern maiiufactlireH, "J.^ d 6 { the wider literory .landscape. Still, 
with an Etty-like eye that English as A ^ Harvev remarks, the wars 
women were massive, not ^ernmgly o{ ^2-1815 had lit tie direct impact 
with pure fat, but .^ rtb . ’ on professional writers, both because 
making an awful ponderosity of frame. ^ l£ ut ( he poorer classes were ex- 
Yqu think of them as composed of ted acdve military service. 


Wars. 1 lie texts win oe umamimu iu — ----r---- - - h . - 

most readers, and they are well pre- perception of a battle a * ® J 

sented and introduced. The title is but the succession of moments of 
slightly misleading, for nlthough intense danger and distress none the 
most of the passages are of some less suggests movements and man- 
literaTV merit they nearly all belong oeuvres m confusing interactiqn. 
B A7 «nre of'peraonal rerainisc- What ismpst impreasiva h 
ence, and mere is hardly a glimpse of Napiers coming to te m« wtm 
of the wider' literary landscape. Still, .almost. u# 

a ; horrible 

C o‘ ”Sona“. him”, he « h. wd, that 

ail nut ihp nnorpr clflssfis were ex- form 3 curious dbibLIcI to Jane Aus 
Z^rnlrv UfviTe. ten’s, “but selfishness and pain got 


You think of them as composed of ™ ™ from active military service, ten’s, “but selfishness and pain got 
sirloins, and with broad and thick .. re nothing like the better.” Mercer, with normal 

steaks on their immense rears." When ^ deB ree of economic mobilization eyesight, was little the better for it, 
visiting Martin Tupper and his wife, he occurred to th™ world wars of though he had a sharper view of the 
notice! wryly , that they ate "their S^JS^eifarv ^e war could manfled men and horses (some with 


noticed wpiy -ui« ™y ™ the present century. The 

ice-creams in a most loving and conjug- . g { at a distance, 

participating audience coul 


world wars oi n , ce example ot tne Druiaiizanon 

The war could mangled men nnd horses (some with ^ civilian mind in time of war. 
an*. A non- eniraiU hanp»g ™0_ , TJ]e ^ ^ indeKl; „ n01 


therewith, that turns the Republican 
brain.” 

Tn spite of their hundreds of brilliant 

. . .1 U.ul.^1,1.1. knua ViMn nf 1 p.BG 


Wfl5 well . SStOUllJllVM. ■ Con. 

Mr Harvey cites John Foster's odd contrast with tiie stilted extracts ? the ™^’ 
astonishment at the indifference dis- from stonesbyWilllam Hamilton * he 
played by his contemporaries to- Maxwell, published in the 1830s, in- Soumey wie ai 

F inAIttfT. oH in Thk nnlhnlfiwv tO illustrate fop Of SKlddaW. 


to the ware, Samuel Bamford evades 
the press-gang, Wordsworth and 
SouLhev celebrate Waterloo on the 


wrote seamlessly, in what film-makers Cottle). “ nd JJjJI l ^p te ^ s abiding from a work published shortly after , threatening to erode the insulating 
rail long takes, with the idea that fas m, ^ d ^ tte wars' ?fo 1818) is an anonymous barriers and the protective obtuse- 

impressions of a single scene or locality PK^neas whibh wfe acquire in de- narrative by a Scottish soldier who new. In this respect the anthology is a 

fcnce’of’our'own wfse.-^anc Apsten ,crved in the cunipaign that ended Ut |„.lc dnuppcnhng. , 
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Home comforts 


By Anne Duch£ne 


CATHERINE COOKSON: 

The Mary Ann Omnlbus 
?98pp. Macdonald. £6.95. 

0 354 04604 7 

"Everything in this story is fictitious, 
except thru which you yourself know 
to be true", Catherine Cookson 
wrote in 1954, at the outset of her 
career, as prefix to A Grand Man, 
which was the first of the eight 
"Mary Ann” novels now reprinted in 
one volume. The italics are not hers, 
but it seems worth stressing the 
brave device she nailed to her mast 
so early, and under which she stilL 
triumphantly sails. 

These days there are never fewer 
than fifty Cookson titles in print in 
English at any time; they are trans- 
lated into fifteen languages; and new 
honks arc still stcndily produced, for 
which besot tedly loynl readers wres- 
tle discreetly in high-minded public 
libraries where fiction cannot uc re- 
served - or “only serious fiction”, as 
one of our librarians explained when 
we queried the presence of Scoop 
and Black Mischief on the Reserved 
shelf. (You enn, just now, buy the 
latest Cookson paperback in wool- 
worth's; and may care to test the 
axiom that no Cooksans are found 
on second-hand shelves, unless with- 
in about fifteen minutes of arriving 
there.) 

Catherine Cookson, certainly, is 
not '“serious" fiction; not because she 
is associated with naughty words like 
“best-seller” and “profit", but be- 
cause, quite simply, she is not a 
good enough writer. It is, on the 
other hand, inaccurate to call her, as 
those who do not know her often 
tend to do. a “romantic novelist”. 
“Romantic novelists" deal in matters 
which their readers know not to be 
true. Miss Cookson scorns such de- 
lusiveness. She writes stories in 
which her readers can gratefully rec- 
ognize experiences and emotions of 
their own - heightened, to be sure, 
by greater comedy or greater vio- 
lence than their own lives normally 
vouchsafe, but based on alt their 
own affections, furies, aspirations 
and reactions. 

The antithesis of “romantic” is 


the name of the workhouse porter - 
and nil the books arc set, like most 
of Miss Cookson's, in Tyneside. 
Much is always mude of Miss Cook- 
son ns a regional author, hut the 
Tyneside veneer here is in fuel thin; 
there arc two paragraphs describing 
sunset un the shipyard, and for the 
rest of the time people say “Ech!” 
and "By!” as interjections, and Mary 
Ann has to he taught not to say “me 
dn" and "me ma ; children are in- 
variably “brayed” when given a good 
hiding, but only bus-drivers say, 
“divvii'l hang a bool”, and Corny in 
his brief unredeemed phrase says 
“Aa'm gonna lam it proper". It is a 
relief when, like Mary Ann, he 
adopts what the author calls “North- 
ern English", which reads like Stan- 
dard Received but has to be im- 
agined with airactive local coloura- 
tion. 

Elocution figures prominently 
throughout the books. Once Mury 
Ann begins to go to ‘‘posh” convent 
schools, with “the better-class chil- 
dren of Newcastle and Durhnm and 
rhereahouls". they “talk ever so 
nice, und when she was with them 
she talked ever so nice too", though 
not quite like the other girls’ pa- 
rents, whose voices nrc “high un in 
the head, sort of swanky”. Only 
Mary Ann's magnificent “du”, the 
“Grand Man" ot the opening title, 
manages more mysteriously in 

“lldch nn^nnninn- "U. .... I 


None of the other books ends with 
quite such traditional radiance. In 
the middle reaches of the saga, in- 
deed. Miss Cookson herself seems to 
nod, and Maty Ann is set a bit 
wildly to effecting reconciliations be- 
tween the estranged parents of her 
school -friends, and so on. She is first 
sent to a “posh” convent school in 
the South by Mr Lord, anxious to 
expose her to more polite influences 
than Jarrow's, but runs away after 
rumours that a young woman is mak- 
ing a set at her ‘“da”, and a letter 
from her mother which ends with 
what Mary Ann at once recognizes 
as a dried tear-drop. Weeping takes 
place on a Victorian scale through- 
out the books; men only weep in 
anguish, but the large female cast is 
allowed to weep when happy as well 
as sad. Laughter is equally prodigal, 
though: Mr Lord “always had to sit 
down when he laughed, for the un- 
iisuul emotion seemed to shake his 
entire frame", and other people double 
up and have to grope for chairs 
too - a rarer sight, really, when you 
come to think of it, than tears; but 
Miss Cookson likes to communicate 
all emotions generously. 


All such summaries arc, in- 
deed. unfair. What Catherine 
Cookson's books transmit is the im- 


pression of an essential honesty and 
generosity of reeling, which leaves 

her splendidly outside the safe little 
..1. 1 . .. . 


pale of her “romantic contempor- 
aries". However much she some- 
times fudges her prose, or for prac- 
tical purposes pulls her punches, or 
scatters nomely comfort about like 
some kind of disinfectant, her own 
vision seems clear, and by no means 
always comfortable, but always 
generous. She has what Dr Johnson 
called a sound bottom of sense. “If 
Mary Ann lives to be eighty and she 
marries into the top drawer, she will 
remain a child of the Tyne ... a 
man or woman Hre their first ten 
years", the "da" says at one solemn 
moment (and Mary Ann in the end, 
of course, chooses Corny, from the 
slums). More potent even than this 
allegiance is the warmth of family 
affection and loyalty she postulates. 

She has also been more enterpris- 
ing in her themes than the Mary 
Ann corner-stone suggests, and in 
iJoo, for Instance, produced a book 
about a half-caste girl - stunningly 


beautiful, to compensate for her 
other difficulties, but these are no 
entirely evaded: "Life must be paid 
for her black father says. and P shc 
P®y .perhaps with babies who 
would be black outside as well as 
in. “In this story I make no effort 
to solve a problem”, the author's 
foreword said. "The solution if 
"ere is one. for the living conflicts, 
tne half-castes, would seem to lie in 
the far, far future." Not a "fearless 
confronting” of the problem, then: 
but a generous thesis in this context 
and at that lime. 

Hence, then, the fifty books in 
print, and the fifteen languages into 
which they are translated. It was 
probably John Julius Norwich, in a 
radio conversation with other 
travellers, who once said it was often 
overlooked that 86 per cent of the 
world’s people were kind and well- 
intentioned. Even If one divides 
them by half - and there seems no 
need to debate the matter of why 
one assumes Miss Cookson's readers 
are female - it still makes something 
too large to be a sub-culture; ana 
something of which she has most 
honourably tapped the mainsprings. 


1 1 ■■lUKiliiliSIII UU , me 

"Grand Man" of the opening title, 
manages more mysteriously in 
“pash encounters: “He never talked 
like this to her ma, nor had she 
heard him talk like this to anybody 
else. Not that he was putting on, but 
he was talking nice and . . . passing 
himself.” The dots are the author's, 
and - like dashes - often beset her; 
this same paragraph concludes: “It 
was a revelation to her, a joyful 
revelation. Oh, she was so proud 
. . . her da could pass himself!” 

It will have become apparent by 
now chat most of the book is re- 
counted through Mary Ann's own 
stream of thought. This has the dou- 


Troublesome scruples 


ble advantage of making a strong 
demotic appeal to readers, and of 
muffling the author's own rather 


majestic indifference to punctuation 
and language: such phrases as “it 


presumably "domestic", here. Miss 
Cookson, like Burns, assumes that 
“to moke a happy fireside clime" is 
"the true pathos and sublime” of 
most human life, and that achieving 
it is very often very rough going. She 
has a number of abrasive tendencies 
which keep her Well outside the 
“romantic" pale: as much concern, 
for instance, with the pains encoun- 
tered after marriage as with the in- 
nocent turbulence before; a liking 
for children, whose unreasonable de- 
mands seldom disturb romantic fic- 
tion; ’an acknowledgement of old 

S le, and a willingness even to 
:t them, if need be, as unre- 
gerierately nasty, mean-minded and 
malign (like Mary Ann's maternal 

grandmother). 

Again, when Mary Ann's husband, 
. m the last story here, nearly suc- 
..cymbs to. a blonde, and .long-legged 
.siren, the temptress is called Diana 
Blenkfnsop. Plainly Miss Cooksqn 
.knew this was. a risible name for a 
femme fatale ; presumably she chose 
it partly to keep a trite situation 
within sotqe reach of comedy, as she 
..always likes to ;do t .and also to sus- 
,ipw her readers* experience tlriii 
!.PRhPfa called Blenkinsop cap be just 
.as .dangerous as arty others. 


.as .dangerous as arty others. 

■ . bos© scrutiny of. this kind induces, 

. • grave doubts about Mary 

■ Anns husband. His name is. Corny 
Boyle - short for Cornelius '- and he 
. has. hidden depths, .of course, but the 
; name still suggests .some reserve on 
(he. author $ part,;. Marriage in foe 
. . DRl nbQve the gprage he owns is, like 
.jtiosi; marriages, certainly domestic 
■ j rafoer than romantic in character 

iKiLSL 11 !® Maty Ann is 

ftlf 8 ' B ' ,dc F' of independence 
: the local 

' jgjr ( oWh name, was 

makes her much 
v * Sfp UJPi P‘R P°wn than a BoVle or 
'v kfoer j* only 

j K foiling, flfef 


k / 




was her lie was yelling at" are natu- 
ral in Mary Ann, but confusions of 
“sensibility’ with “sensitivity", "re- 
pulsed" with “repelled" often make a 
cracked sound when the narration 
shifts focus to describe some particu- 
larly strong emotion in another char- 
acter. (The printing - from America, 
and photoset here - is execrable, so 
one cannot always blame the nuthor 
for the many collisions of pronouns, 
and even the frequent transposing of 
lines. 

The Mury Ann saga of eight 
books, written over thirteen years, 
lends itself readily to unkind sum- 
mary The first came nearest to fairy 
tale; Miss Cookson wrote a good 
many other books over the same 
period, and learned to lengthen her 
strafe. In this book, Mnry Ann is a 
child in a Jarrow slum, and her "da" 
is often drunk (or, as Mary Ann 
invariably, and rather irritatingly, 
calls it **. . . sick"), because he loath- 
“ the shipyard and longs to work on 
tne land. Mary Ann's lire is very full, 
and very full of emotions. Apart 
from school and slum rivals to fight, 
she also has to monitor her parents’ 
relationship and intervene whenever 
KLfJff ® wi y- (She likes to see them 
th k * nd . together, and “larking" on 
» c ' ien .' *°fa* and eavesdrops 
steadily to ensure this end; it is to be 
noted thiii though she always hears 

be djshfe ' never repb r T% hea rs them : 
making love.) She nlso hfts long con- 
fidential chats at the local Catholic 
church wlfo dear old Father Owen, 
and more passionate and unstable 
ones with the life-size figures of the 
Holy Family fit was a funny thing 
about them, she thought. Sometime! 
hey were all over you and other 
times they didn't let on you were 
there ), 1 

_ Finally, Mary Ann doe* a Shirley 
Temple on the local John. Barrymore 
figure, Mr, Lord, a shipowner, who is 
extremely rich, lonely, grumpy, 
embittered and so on.’ Touched to 

c .°^ e child who “could lie 

with the innocence of an angel or the 
purpose of a pdest” (also, as his 
ag|d retainer puts it, "with the tern- 1 
■ banshee and the coaxing . 

ways, rif "the. wee. folk"). Mi" Lotd 
JjJf* Jj* p ?■' J»n foe ; farm,. : 

and ^. cOitagfe with jt,.* 


v By Patricia Craig 

MARGARET FORSTER: 

; Marital Rites 

t 183pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 
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After the thriller, the tranquillizer. 
. Margaret Forster's last novel. The 
' Bride of Lowther Fell , was a credit- 
able exercise in the neo-Gothic 
mode, agreeably convoluted and 
* suitably intemperate at the moment 
of climax. Marital Rites returns us 
, squarely to London N6, where a lady 
named Anna Osgood has made a 
terrible discovery. She has found out 
P that her husband Robert is capable 
\ of infidelity. He has told her so 
himself, in a letter which filled poor 
Anna with alarm and dismay. What 
is to be done? If only the wretched 
letter had not been posted! Soon 
Anna, in her best green dress, is 
driving towards Wandsworth and 
Robert’s office, pausing only to wave 
cheerfully to her neighbour Lucy, 

\ w h° is heading for Sainsbury's. 

A plan has come into Anna's 
head. She will waylay her husband’s 
secretary, Betty, and persuade her to 
tell Robert that a mishap occurred to 
yesterday’s mail. It never got posted, 
if this is the case, the Osgood 
alliance can return to its pristine 
felicity, and no harm done. (Anna is 
not thinking clearly.) This marriage, 
which approaches perfection in 
everyone's eyes, is surely worth a 
little dissembling on the part of 
Anna. 

Ah, but it was the worry of deceit 
that led Robert to put his marriage 
in jeopardy in the first place. Or was 
his action prompted by some deep 
need to test tne strength of the 
marital tie? It is difficult to tell, 
Margaret Forster makes no attempt 
to devise consistent psychological 
motivations for her characters. 
Robert and Anna, indeed, are consi- 

“She admired him only for what he 
was: a happily married man. If he 
was no longer a happily married man 
then his identity was gone and her 
admiration with it.” 

E This is Betty’s view of her em- 
ployer. Betty is a Scottish orphan, 
Iain, sturdy and sentimental. Her 
eart is in thrall; to the idea of 
Robert dnd Anna as a happy couple. 

In the moment of shock when she 
learns of Robert's possible treachery 
(Anna is not explicit) she agrees to 
dp as Anna asks. Then she changes 
her mind and (ells Robert what foe 
;has done. At this point in the novel 
Robert knows foal Anna knows, but 1 
Anna doesn’t know that Robert 
, knows she knows. The plot is now 
bemnlng to resemble a quasi- * 
mathematical probWmj If A‘ is better 
, than B and C, and C is cleverer than 
A and B, who. is the tnost deserving 
One of .all? ■ 


C stands for Claire, the ruthless 
young editor (Robert is in pub- 
lishing} who has caused all the trou- 
ble. Claire is not ill-meaning. She 
never intended to lure Robert away 
from Anna. Robert's scruples are a 
source of annoyance to her. Why 
cannot Robert behave falsely to his 
wife, like everyone else, Claire 
thinks? Anna, who comes to Claire 
to state her case once she’s through 
with Betty, tries to explain: the 
house they live in is more than a 
building, she says. It is a home. (She 
dwells at length on this theme.) And 
Robert , who loves his marriage , 
“could not bear to think of not going 
home every night to Anna and Sara 
and Imogen and Harry”. (The last 
three are his children.) 

Robert, who is an object of adora- 
tion to every female in the book, will 
surely strike the reader as priggish 
and ineffectual. He cannot get his 
thoughts in order at all. His role is 
to dither tiresoinely, while the mess 
he created is cleared up by the 
women around him. As well as the 
three principal women, there are 
three others whose unsatisfactory 
marriages act as a kind of counter- 
point to the Osgoods' exemplary 
Union. These are Anna's female 
friends, who cheerfully search for 
flaws in each other’s way of life. The 
jolly girls' chat, as we might expect, 
has acrimonious undertones (“She 
just sat down and snivelled and then 


gave up"). It is also, by one of the 
arch inversions which distinguish the 
book, exceptionally juvenile. “She 
could have a secret life”, one forty- 
year-old speculates about another, 
without discernible irony. It is the 
children, by pointed contrast, who 
get closest to an adult outlook. 
‘Robert was so infantile, so inept”, 
his schoolgirl daughter thinks. 

The incidents of the plot are set 
out in short crisp segments, all of 
them ending on significant notes. 
These portend very little, however. 
Poor Anna is made to suffer elabor- 
ately for her complacency and in- 
adequate experience of marital fric- 
tion. but it is difficult to take 
seriously the tribulations of a wife 
whose faith in the mystical power of 
matrimony is never really shaken 
("Sinewy and supple, the muscles of 
marriage supported every kind of 
weight that fell upon one": this is 
Anna’s creed). We knew that those 
initials - A, B and C - actually 
signified the ultimate place of each 
woman in Robert’s life. Perhaps be- 
cause Margaret Forster does not 
altogether relish the safe and facile 
view, she brings into her narrative, 
in the last few pages, two qualities 
not previously apparent: bleakness 
and ambiguity. But it is too late for 
these to procure a salutary effect. 
Marital Rites is founded, and found- 
ers, on a very banal idea of marital 
rights. 


Viking invasions 


By Richard Brown 

HELGA MORAY: 

Sunny Days 

191pp. Robert Hale. £6.50. ' 
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Sunny Days is an unashamed genre 
H^MMMMia^'three female leading 
characters who live together in a 
New lork apartment. The eldest, 
called Joan, is mother arid grand- 
mother to the other two but is “still 
attractive". She dreams of an old 
flame. who, it turns out, just happens 
to’ be a friend of her grand- 
daughters boyfriend's parents, and 
they eventually get together and live 
happily ever after. The middle lady, 
mother and daughter Moira, has a 
tough life full of parties with people 
in the movie industry. Somehow by 
this means she manages to feed the 
family and pay the rent. 


great surge of warmth starting in- I 
side her, made her throb with 
unbelievable ecstasy and she ' 1 
clung to his shoulders as she felt 
J she was being lifted skywards with 
her beloved Viking. 

But all is not quite So -rosy. He is 
heir to the Van D uteri millions and ■ 
his mother is an ogre who thinks. tftat- - ■ 
Karyn is too common for he? son 
and his cash. What's worse, after an 
argument . with- Mnr n n i, rimT , ],i, ~ 

prangs up his car and is put into a 
coma for eighteen months, leaving 
Karyn unmarried and just about to 
have his baby. This is the novel’s big 
moment of social relevance. It is also 
the Indispensable weepy-but-brftve 
section but it gives the author shock- 
ing problems about how to end (af- 
ter so long) her plot. 

Eventually, Viking dies - after a 
concerted attempt amongst all the 
novel’s characters at euthanasia. This 
merciful if morally anomalous stroke • ; 
leaves the heroine and her friends 5 
free to push off to a Greek island. ..’I 


The real star of the show, though 9 ncc thc,:e ’ Karyn is free to marry 
is Karyn, only eighteen and in love viking^ younger brother Nicky. It s 
’‘golqcn-haired young giant” 


— _. -T— *•>» TVUliB lumu 

Roy. She calls him “Viking" and he 
calls her . "Nugget”; 

She cried out but 1 his moufo co- 
vered hers, then ; he started to 
gyrate on her body and for a 
second she loathed It all. then a 


tough for her; but then she gets to 
inherit all that cash, it’s heaps better 
than a honeymoon plugged into the 
life-support system with Roy, and 
after all it follows the precedent of 
Hardy, who had Angel Clare walk 
off with Tess’s younger sister Liza- 
Lu. 
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Valery Larbaud deserves to be better 
known in this country than he is - 
and not to be continually confused 
with his more illustrious contempor- 
ary Paul Val£ry. Many of his works 
are set in England, including his de- 
lightful account of a walking-tour in 
Warwickshire in the summer of 1909, 
Le Coettr de I'Angleterre. He was for 
a number of years the leading 
“angliste", as he used to call himself, 
for both La Phalange and La 
Nouvelle Revue Franchise. He played 
u major part in translating and intro- 
ducing into France, among others, 
the works of Waiter Savage Landor, 
Coventry Patmore, Samuel Butler 
and Janies Joyce. 

This is by fiir l tic longest of his 
published correspondences, extend- 
ing over nearly forty years and com- 
prising more than four hundred let- 
ters, many of them long “lettrcs- 
bavardages" in which views and 
opinions are exchanged with a free- 
dom and lack of inhibition uncharac- 
teristic of the normally restrained 
Larbaud. Marcel Ray was (he son of 
a local headmaster in Vichy who was 
introduced to the Larbaud household 
at the age of sixteen as a holidny- 
companion for the young heir to the 
Saint-Yorre mineral-water fortune. 


shared a common passion for litera- 
ture and there soon developed 
a friendship which, although they 
never departed from the more for- 
mal “vous" in addressing each other, 
became a dose and intimate one. 
Their correspondence will be read 
not just because it charts the re- 
lationship of two highly articulate 
and cultivated individuals but be- 
cause it evokes the atmosphere of a 
whole epoch in French literary his- 
tory. It was an epoch in which, for 


tory. It was an epoch in which, for 
example, the name of Baudelaire 
rose from comparative neglect to the 
pantheon of French poetry - in 1934 
Ray wrote to Larbaud recalling that 
forty years earlier “il ne fflt gufere 
d’usage de citer Baudelaire" - and in 
which a vast influx of foreign litera- 
ture took place, with Larbaud as one 
of its prime movers. 

The opening letters are marked by 
a note of reserve, caused by the 
difference in their ages and by Ray 
adopting a somewhat protective atti- 
tude towards his younger correspon- 
dent. Any barriers that still existed 
between them , however, were 
broken down in 1901 by a trip 
together to Germany, where Ray 
was about to spend a year. Even 
before that we find Larbaud confid- 
ing hjs discovery of Leaves of Grass 
to Ray (Vest wait Whitman qui a 
mes amours") and wanting to intro- 
duce “un grand courant d’esprit 
Stranger" into France. He pictured 
himself invading French literature at 
the head of a troop of English find" 
AmerroftO) writers,! soon to be. (ok 
lowed by Australians and Canadians, 
aiuung whom he had heard of some 
powerful dramatists. Moreover his 
interests were not confined to the 
English-speaking world. As early as 
1902 he speaks of adding Portuguese 
to his range of languages because 
“j’entends dire partout que le Brdsil 
a vine littdrature admirable”. His lists 


pellicr. He begun a thesis 011 the s. 
German poetic revolution of the ii 
1880s but, having waited in vain for r 
a permanent university appointment, 
in 1912 embarked instead on a n 
career in journalism. This led him F 
eventually to the political editorship L 
of Le Petit Journal - nicknamed n 
variously in this correspondence Lc d 
Petit Jobard, Pauvre JMmie and Le t 1 
Petit Juteux - and to a series of r 
governmental posts at home and p 
abroad. He was De Gaulle's Inspec- a 
tor General of Cultural Affairs after e 
the Liberation. His true profession, l 
however, he told Larbaud in a letter t 
in July 1913, was neither that of a t 
journalist nor a pedagogue hut I 
“homme de lettres paresseux”. 

Both men had a number of mate- f 
rial difficulties to contend with. In 
Ray’s case these were almost purely 
financial, but in Larbaud’s they were 
complicated by the interference of 
his redoubtable mother. Although 
Charles- Louis Philippe once said of 
Larbaud that it was a pleasure u> \ 
meet someone beside whom Gidc 
was made to look poor, he was 1 
never able to enjoy his inheritance to 
the full because his mother distrusted 
her son's spending habits und his 
literary associations. Twice he tried 
to wrest the capital from her grasp 
but had to be content with n judicial 
order allowing him a regular, size- 
able income. As a result lie became 
an habitui of the pawnshops of 
Europe, where he deposited jewels 
from time to time. Ray, by virtue of 
his position, was frequently pressed 
into service as a go-between in this 
family warfare ana received the con- 
fidences of both sides. 

The correspondence remains fairly 
sparse until 1907, which was the year 
in which Larbaud finally completed 
the licence d' anglais he had started 
six years earlier. By this time he had 
acquired a measure of self- 
confidence and was capable of re- 
turning advice to his older colleague 
as well ns receiving il. When Ray. 
frustrated in his efforts to join the 
academic hierarchy, thought of ap- 
plying for a scholarship to go round 
the world, Larbaud informed him: 
“En voyageant continuellement, vous 
n'aurez le temps de rien faire. vous 
■ perdrez 1'habitude de travailler rdgu- 
’ ii&rement", and went on to cite his 
. own case: "j'ai eu de la peine & m’y 
! remeUre, vous pouvez vous en 
] douter - mais mamtenant e’est con- 
. quis el je m’y liendrai." His own 
. cosmopolitan way of life he blamed 
' largely on his mother, whose pre- 
sence made Vichy (“cet enfer de 
f fange froide et d’eau pourrissante”) 

: uninhabitable to him. 

^ Ray’s role in the conception and 
. elaboration of Larbaud’s most 
4 famous creation, the American mil- 
o lionaire Bamabooth, "dtoyen de 
p Wagons-Uts", is apparent from these 
y letters. He It was who encouraged 
n Larbaud to submit the original 
[. volume of Poimes par un riche 
s amateur (1908) to the printer and did 
a not desist until the definitive edition 
>- of Bamabooth’s Oeuvres complies 
it was published in 1913. He was con- 
d stantfy afraid that what he called 


savnir cst tres peu repandu, nil la vie 
imeilcciucllc csl nuilc, oil tout cst cn 
retard", its nniy advantage being that 
"les Anglais soni les premiers an 
monde pour 1’dlcgance masculine". 
He settled instead on Waller Savage 
Landor in order to please his 
mother, who wanted him to obtain a 
doctorate as quickly as possible in 
the hope that it would improve his 
marital prospects. There followed a 
period of prolonged visits to England 
and Italy, where Landor had lived in 
exile, though il was not until 191 2 
that Larbaud was able to spend more 
than two months abroad at any one 
time without returning home to see 


his mother. To Ray, who envied his 
“libre existence", he explained that 
Paris and Bourbonnais had become 


lained that 


for him the home of all his bad 


both in the matter of sentiment 
When Philippe died in December 
I9l», Larbaud. who had never been 
u member of the Groupc dc Carne- 
tin. found himself taking on respon- 
sibility for the “family", as he called 
them, of Philippe's friends. Margue- 
rite Aiidoux, the former seamstress, 
had her manuscript of Marie- Claire 
nursed carefully through to publica- 
tion and Fareue was taken firmly in 
hand, his Tancr&tfe rescued from 
oblivion, and constant pressure ap- 
plied until his volume of Points was 
ready for publication by the NRF in 
1912. Ray wrote from Montpellier: 
"Je irouve admirable voire tentative 
de siiuvcr F argue . nhu* que lout lc 
monde I'nbandonnait. [. . .j Et le 
service que vous rcndez S Furguc, 
vous le rendez h louie In famille". 







Valery Larbaud In 1934. 


Larbaud’s “modestie liltriraire" 
would lead him. to uridereafopate the 


originality of his cfiawter. whpmVhe 
defined variously as "I’Homme Mod- 
erne", a mythical hero on the scale 
of a Gulliver or a Don Quixote, and 


“le h£ros gponyme du dernier sifecle 
de notre culture, !e Julien 1’Apostat 
du capitallsme mourant". Ray hoped 
that Larbaud would go on to create 


of purchases for his library at La 
Thebaide seem endless. Although 
L£on-Paul Fargue's eventual count 
of 50,000 volumes was a gross over- 
estimate, complete editions of 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Carlyle. 
Byron, Chateaubriand (38 vols),. 
Musset and Lamartine (68 vols - 
“e'est route une biblioth&que"), all 
figure within the first few years of 
this correspondence. 

Ray for his part was a German 
specialist. After coming second in 
tne agrigaiian d'alleinand in 1904. he 


other Bamabooths and was clearly 
disappointed . .when his talents 
directed themselves instead to the 
charming portraits from childhood 
known as Enfantines, one of which 
developed into the short novel Fer- 
mlna Marquez. 

If Larbaud had followed his own 
inclinations after completing his. Ur 
cence, his attention would have been 
turned more . in the direction of 
Preach and Mediterranean culture. 
He told Ray in a letter in August 
1907 that he wishpd to re-educate 
himself “uniquement sur les ideals de 

' #la mAvalfl rill fUntlflP 


occupied a succession of teaching 
and research posts, including that of 
Suppliant at the University of Mont- 


nation encore trfes-oarbare. .oh le 


memories and that, though he de- 1 
sired nothing more than to settle 1 
down and lead a peaceful bourgeois > 
existence, each time n suitable part- ) 
ner of his own choosing presented | 
herself, his mother's implacable : 
opposition to the match forced him ; 
to beat a retreat and end up in the , 
arms of a former mistress or in pur- 
suit of a fresh adventure. 

Among Larbaud’s acquaintances in 
England were Wilfrid aud Alice 
Meynell and their group of Anglo- 
Catholic friends, who must have in- . 
flue need his own conversion to Ro- 
man Catholicism in 1910. But, unlike 
certain other notable French con- 
verts of the time. Larbaud refused to 
place his pen at the service of his 
faith: In 1912 he wrote to Ray de- 
scribing "routes les questions de 1' uti- 
lity de' Part, de literature nfio- 
• chrftlenne, etc. tons les bateaux 
: dont nous’ sornmfrs embfitSs . depuis 
quelque temps", as “des bateaux ,irt- v ; 
aighes de' consideration*'. Ih 1911 he 
also came to know Arnold Bennett, 
referred to in these letters as “un 
horame charmant, en d£pit de son 
socinlisme et autres hdr£sies" and to 
whom Larbaud, was latpr grateful for 
having obtained him a regular col- 
umn m The New Weekly at £2 a 
week at a time when he could do 
with the money. 

Ray had been a fellow-pupil of 
Charles-Lbuis Philippe's at tne lycie 
in Moulins and had remained in 
touch with the author of Bubu de 
1 Montparnasse ever sihcC. He Was a 
■ member of the Groupe de Carnetip, 

1 as the circle of Philippe's friends 
f came to be known. He introduced 
. Larbaud to Philippe jn November 
L 1906. At first the fwo natives of 
! Bourbonnais, with thejr .widely dlfr 
: fering social backgrounds, did not hit 
1 it oft, but the folioy^ng July Larbaud 
- wrote to Ray to say tfoit he had 
! revised h 15 opinion pf Philippe and 
3 now found, him superior tt^ them 


and was himself encou raced a few 
months later to come and "prendre 
devant le public la place que vous 
avez depuis longtemps dans notre 
famille” by becoming the book- 
reviewer of La Phalange. During this 
same period Larbaud earned the re- 
spect and affection of Gide - and his 
colleagues at the NRF, la whom he 
became known as "le petit p&re Lar- 
baud". 


Despite his selfless championship 
of the works of others, Larbaud 


could not bear to see his own work 
similarly publicized. He once told 
Ray that lie did not wish ■ to owe 
success either to his connections or 
to his money. His sole ambition was 
to "exprimer artlstement mes sensa- 
tions et ma fagon de voir la vie". In 
1911, apropos of Jules RoiraiijsY 
Mori de quelqu'un, he wrote’: “Pour 
ma port, je h’al jamais jugd dignes 
d’etre publiCes les choses que j’nvais 
Wties sur un piafl trac^ d &vance. Ce ; 
sorit celles qde j’af dtfeouvertes fi 
mesurc que ic les ficrivais oue je" 
dois dignes d’etre lues par d autres 
que rooi." Literature for him was an 
exploration, not a development. As 
a result many of his works were held 
back from publication; including Le 
Coeur de TAngletcrre, which was 
deemed by Ray to lack the "musique 
inrtrieure” characteristic of his. best 
work. 1 . ■ 

As a critic, Larbaud saw/ it as his 
function to "dCfendre et foutehir les 
maftres et pousser aVec force les 
j eunes tout en lutlaiu contra l’ambi- 
tioq' . de cer|foK d’entre eux”. 
though, when- an article he had writ- 
ten on Fargiie was turned down by 
La Phalange, he determined never 
agajn to write about the French 
"poets of his generation because of 
ihe : animosity it Was liable to cause. 
He was one of the. first to acknowl- 
edge the talents of the future; Saint- 
John perse. He dfew a firm distinc- 


tion between the roles of the literary 
historian and the literary critic, and 
said that 10 ask the former to do the 
job of tlie latter was like asking a 
political historian to be a political 
activist. 

No letters from Larbaud to Ray 
survive from the First World War, 
which was the period during which 
he spent four years working al his 
monumental translation of all the 
major writings of Samuel Duller. Af- 
ter the war the letters tend to be- 
come shorter and more business-like, 
reflecting Larbaud’s involvement in a 
number of different periodicals and 
his activity as a literary prospector, 
rediscovering forgotten poets sueh as 
Sctve, Jean dc Lingendes and the 
minor Romantic Dontlcy de Santeny, 
and presenting new writers such as 
Svevo and Ramfln Gdmez de la Ser- 
na. Sylvia Beach introduced him to 
James Joyce in December 1920, and 
in 1927-28 he spent eight months 
working ten hours n day on the line- 
hv-line revision of the French trans- 
lation of Ulysses, which he regarded 
as “un des grnrnls houquins du XX C 
sifccle". His labours brought him to 
the verge of collapse mid earned him 
<i stern rebuke from Ray: "Une fuis 
pour routes j'ai dfecidfi que j’aimais 
mieux en vous 1'arliste que lc bdnd- 
dictin, et que je m'inquidterais routes 
les fois que le second ferait tort au 
premier. 

in 1922 Larbaud met the faithful 
companion of his later years, Maria 
Angela Nebbin. Soon thereafter he 
began to suffer a Rousscauistic 
persecution mania, which lay at tiie 
root of his rupture with Fargue and 
the increasing isolation in which he 
lived, for fenr lest this liaison be 
revealed to his mother. It is pathetic 
to find him, even after his mother’s 
death in 1930, meeting his beloved in 
the public-room of a hotel for an 
hour before returning home to the 
i family villa to sleep alone. 

Five years later he himself was 
struck down bv tlic cerebral haemor- 
rhage which (eft him half-paralysed 
aha almost speechless for the re- 
maining twenty-two years of his life. 

' His last trip abroad before this 
calamity was to visit his old friend 
Marcel Ray, then French ambassa- 
dor to Albania, and around this 
journey their relationship enjoyed a 
v urief Indian summer. In February 
■ 1935, he told Ray how he refused to 

s join the horde of writers publishing 
_ their novel or their book of essnys 
(or both) every yenr and preferred 
~ instead to work chiefly for himself 
composing bit by bit, “avee les 
s mieux venues de mes pages licrites 
e pour mon amusement”, the collected 
editions of his articles and short 
stories. And when Ray spoke to him 
of the growing habit of classifying 
p authors according to the place given 
d in their works to major contempor- 
k ary problems, his thoughts turned 
d immediately to Butler “qui a bien 
fe £td I’homme des ‘problferaes de son 
)c temps’, et qui n'a rien ou presque 
is rien £crit de valable sur ces Drab- 
s’ femes, ou en fait de solutions a ces 
in probfemes. [. . .] Mais d propos de 
Y ces probfemes, et & propos de ses 
nr' theories du genre de 'La Femme 
ss Auteur de I'Odyssde', il a ficrit mille 
iis el mille choses gfriiales et dpnt. la 
3e; beautd [. . .) me favit.” 

It is doubtful if Larbaud is read 
l e widely today even in France. His 
es style of literature is no longer 
p fashionable. It is the style of a man 

who believed that to be “heureux et 
r w tranquille au sein des bibliothiques” 

was “encore le ineilleur usage qii'on 
8S puisse faire de la vie". His was a 
ue quiet and distinctive voice amidst the. 
jst cacophony of the first quarter of this 
, V -century and, a number of his works 
iis deserve the epithet of “petite mer- 
les vellle" rightly applied by Ray in this 
les correspondence to his imaginary ex- 
oi- cursion to bis native Bourbonnais, 
[•», Allen. It is to be hoped in this 
it- centenary year of his birth, as lie 
by writes himself of one Of Butler’s 
rer works, that U is impossible that :his 
ch own will hot have at least fifty read- 
of ers in each generation. In the . mean- 


time this correspondence, whose 
publication would no doubt, have - 
horrified Larbaud, is a fitting testi- 
mony to his honesty and integrity. 


^ • *.*•’ '^ T— ..-■r~-.ir.ll- Im” rjrk 'llu.'l'A' 1 '•.‘.f.'i.fj •’ - 1 .,! ^ L; ifndhlir, lii ■; iu * a ^5 fcj. Ah! (hiii 
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In praise of gone times 






By Denis Dono^luie 

«lil iiAiViocK: 

I III* Parot IiIiiIJmh ul (111 I’ri-M'lll 
t uiiu-mpor.iry f smuts in F.ifik-aiinii 
I47|i|>. (ioiUk'ili’L 1 find Kcgun I'imiI. 

n 7 1 oi) r i7-io «.» 

ij.IL !iitiiu»ck , s, hl-w bonk is a 
M'lccuiiii nf ihf csvav'i In* lias pub- 
liiJifil on vatiuiK iisjK'ils nf I'diiL'.i- 
lioii.il theory and (midici.- in (lie 
| ’■i'.i ten ye.us ur so. 'I hey are 
in i kerned with the relation (ie- 
tWBon liieiiiiure ami (lie sntuil sri- 
cnees. the idea ul a lihe.il edllcn- 
linn, the qiiv.siiou of .-quality in 
ediiLtiiicni, i he small innriis and 
Jarj*i*f deleels nf iJil* “Misemviy 
iiietliud” nf learning, die place of 
lii'imy >n the nut lei. -a a ml me «•/ 
ediiialion, and "student power" 
presen lei I as u cmilliel nf ^eneia- 
liniis. sons against fathcis. 

“J’lie eominiifiiiiiiiun ol nii.m 
ines", Professor U a mock says, “is 
ihe hash' liinelinji of education, 
and the ciiieinl task which faces 
die eihiealoi is dial nf making his 
incniiiiij! deal and apparent*'. Hut 
il die mean in ij!> in die case ate 
wioiap, prcMimahly luridiry in 
eiiniiniiilienlion he conies a vice. 
Ifniilud. finds hide in modem e> lo- 
cal ion worth praising. He thinks it 
deplorable dial educational ihcmy 
is (Uimin.it l\1 by .seieiiliiie in osiciis- 
ibly scientific criteria, because sci- 
ence "encourages die consideration 
of phenomena in terms of iMilable, 
identical ■units' in order to categor- 
ise them under gcncrnl laws."' fn 
recent years, lie maintains, thcurisi.s 
of cdiieation have Unite red the 
sjsirii of the age by emphasizing 
llie immediate, ihe contemporary, 
die (piantifiahle, as the milv 
respectable fnim of knowledge. 
Han lock, liis patience wearing thin, 
refers to "our quantified society”, 
again to "our pragmatic age", and, 
on the penultimate page, in "die 
degradation of our times". 

Much of the degrndnuon began, 
apparently, with Rousseau, who 
thought lie had discovered laws of 
human development "minlagous to, 
and as discernible as, ‘mu urn I’ laws 
in the behaviour of matter". Emile 
could he treated not only as a 
child of nature but as it thing of 
nature; mostly, that is, left alone. 

If you add the Romantic emphasis 
upon feeling and individual experi- 
ence, you arc well on the way 
toward the "romantic pro- 
gressivism" which Han lock repudi- 
ates: he funis its mischief in ihe 
cull of informal leaching, discovery 
methods, and other forms of 
capitulalion. 


Han luck til. cue:, lliul lh«- llicuiy 
■ il ''iliicalliin Hmiilil be kiM/d upmi 
die Iiiiiii. unties rathei dinn the -.» i- 
riiee*,. Hie HeuuisMiiiLV iindersiuud 
umn ami sueic-ty by icemirse in 
king i liige, I lie seven liberal arts, 
ami history; a better fi«uri>l:ir i< m loi 
iimcfiin;’. and k-amini* than .iiiything 
pi mi tied either iiy Rimsseau's 
Hi nn.in i iv i mii oi the atomic 
me thuds nf si'iemv. Hantnek lias 
strung paragraphs in piae.e of 
Ueii.n-isaiK c 1 liiiiniiii ism. especial I y 
I hi its "use of language in a 
Jim hi u i l eonti-xi nf peiMi.isimi and 
.'ulvoeaey". ‘1 lie Renaissance idea 
of Imitation culminated in the 
sprcrrnlttia i.f lt graceful style; hv 
studs mg die masters, die pupil 
‘ intern. ili/e-," diem r>> die point ul 
expressing his themes with case 
and in i rich ala nee. Shakespeare’s 
way will] language deniujiMralcs 
si mie nf the pussilulilies which 
arise III iiii Renaissance ciluealinri. 
In one ul die mure Jaunting essays 
Haiitoek advises social scientists to 
learn I mm the gi eat novelists how 
to uriilciMainf a sue in I wmlcl. Iry 
to be mie ul die people npuii 
wlniiu niidiiiig hi Hemy Janies is 
ever lost: this is die hnmidnhlc gist 
of his advice. 


Hanioek is haul mi his cul- 
ly agues, he thinks tlicii sense of 
lile is lar ciu Jin than his own. No 
doubt in many eases it is, hm r 
.tin not edified by hi:; recourse to 
literal me lor his paradigm. He 
points, indeed, to the Shakespeare 
ot Mac bah. and the J nines of The 
Reverberator. Inn more generally he 
speaks of literature as if one form 
ol it adequately represented the 
whole. Ik- means, in effect, the 
rcujisiif novel. "A concern fur 
social meaning within a common- 
sense world", lie says, "has been 
Limid to he the common factor in 
the activities of hnih the literary 
urlisl and the sociiil scientist". The 
finding is premature. Indeed, I 
would think il a slip of the pen 
but lor other passages in which 
Biininch s peaks with" notable dis- 
taste of "the extraordinary". In 
one. he disapproves of children 
who "wnnt to explore the patholog- 
ical or the odd or the distant, the 
remote or the fantastic”. Again, 
"students when they are doing 
their dunces often tend either to 
c house vast cosmic themes which 
they cannot in fact cope with or 
some qua si- pathological subject- 
matter”. Why, lie says, “seek the 
extraordinary?" "Why not try to 
explore and transmute Ihe ordinary 
the everyday?" Let us then “iry 
to avoid those ridiculous kintasics 
children indulge in - about Bat- 
man, for instance, or Supeimun or 
fantasies of a sort which make no 


Diseases of the heart 




By Charles Madge 

PAUL LAWLESS: ~~ 

HrUufn’s Inner Cities 
Problems und Policies 

292pp. Harper and Row. t‘o.95. 
(1 6.1m 84 3 


The idea of the inner city us an area 
with special problems for which special 
policies are needed is, in essence, 
political. It was first given prominence 
m Ihe late [%0s hy James Callaghan as 
iiumc Secretary in a Labour govern- 
ment, then taken uver by Peter Walker 
as Secretory of State for the Environ- 
IK?" ,he Conservative government 
that followed. Pctei Shore look it over 
ncrim for Lubour, and under Michael 
Heseltine it is still with us and hus been 
the subject of legislation by die present 

fnnTK" HlstoriL ‘ al, > it fca reac 
‘ E2 hai , f fl Cu,lurv dcccnlraliza- 
tiun. largdy spontaneous and uimlmi- 
ned though also legislated for , from the 
whow flJRS ° f i L ? ,uton and other cities 
S-n P °^ ula,mns had previously 
R"o^™ 8tVl:r5,nCC,heIn,lu “ rial 

thn]*" ,Uel, 1 ° ut ^ 1V70s . therefore, 

nSi icnViSl^ PT f°.f lcm WBSa Jo™, inant 
L ii'f 8 l ea d,e lwo main parties, 
hi the earlier part of the decade, much 


coui.ui with tin- realities nf luimau 
Iik-." 

Ii i*. wdl in Iv reminded, thnugli 
maiiv i»th'*i M'lmlar* have also dune 
the reminding, llial Renaissance 
humaillsin had a pel sllasi vc llieurv 
nf edlicaliufl, and {flat il is still 
worthwhile, lint there is something 
bleak m Bauluck's way nf iliinking 
alt* ml Hur present discontents, lie 
may he iliscunteiited, ton, hut lie 
hus' In:, irrit.itinn to keep him 
appeased. “'I lie catastrophic decline 
in artislic standards in nur own day 
- manilest in any greut public gal- 
lery of our limes' - is the result of 
an excessive siress nn autonomy 
and die decline in the assimilation 
nl any tiaililion, the almost total 
elimination of the craftsman's mil- 
look." Quntnek is playing in his 
own gallery. Again, “the superiority 
nf I lie. i; erica I uiidi-r-.lain ling in.rv j 
well accHimt 1m (he Miperimity uf 
even the more mundane products 
nf die Renaissance bottetihe to die 
eccentric productions ol modem 
ailisis lo.steied by an cxlrciue 
Rouianiie iiniividualislic ideology: 
when will the ail world find its 
Leavis?" Wilhnul its bombast, this 
passage would mean, "l prefer die 
older stufl”. A scholar who claims 
to base his theory of education 
upon an informed sense o| Renais- 
sance language should curb his 
excesses. 

The iiuisi interesting essay in the 
hook is ‘‘Equality and Education", 
an old theme hui still n good one. 
Readers ol Baniock's earner hooks 
will nol he surprised lo find him 
allncking educational policies which 
have the el feel of producing "a 
uniformity of life-style at a lower 
level of aspiration”. He agrees wilh 
T.S. Elioi’s views on culture nnd 
cducaiion, and iiscrihcs to them fur 
more coherence than they linve. 

He does not mention, for instance, 
that to Eliot the word “culture" is 
sometimes a ncutml term and 
sometimes a value term. Bantock is 
especially impressed hv Eliot's 
insistence upon the fact [fiat educa- 
tion is not merely a matter of 
schooling; much education goes on 
in the family, and in the elaborate 
network of entertainment and 
sports. Ban lock docs nol gn far 
into die tendentious question «»F 
cognitive disparities in die young, 
but he brushes aside the hope that 
such disparities "nre the result of 
environmental pressures . . . rather 
than hereditary endowment": a 

reference to Professors Eysenck, 
Jensen and Butcher disposes uf 
the hope. Einally, lie calls for cur- 
ricular differentiation, "to provide 
an equally appropriate but essen- 
tially differentia led school expedi- 
ence - differentiated in terms of 
cultural expectation and potential". 


effort went into exploring (he nature of 
the problem, partly by surveys and 
analysis of census data, partly by n 
yaiiely of experiments and piliu pro- 
jects. A vast liicrnlure developed 
around (his activity, as is evideneed by 
more than .Vid honks, pamphlets and 
articles listed by Paul Lawless in the 
bibliography to Britain's inner Cities, 
practically all dating from the lM 70 s, 

Mr Lawless, a lecturer in Urban 
Studies a I Sheffield City Polytechnic 
has nlready Published an account of the 
fflrsi i wavu’Lof Urban* efcfteflrrtiiAts in' 1 
Ins Urban Deprivation ami Govern- 
ment initiative (!*>7y). His new book is 
not. he says, an nlteinpt to review all 
problems affecting all urban localities; 
it is. rather, "an attempt to evaluate 
strategies of economic invigorution of 
urban cores." This economic and in- 
dustrial emphnsis was already evident 
under Mr Shore, and was taken overby 
Mr Heseltine. Though there arc varia- 
tions within and between cities, in most 
inner city arcus unemployment has 
been higher than elsewhere. Britain's 
Inner Cities is un up-to-date, politically 
temperate, clear-headed analysis and 
evaluation of u wide range of policy 
initiatives to promote employment by 
local authorities, central government 
and other agencies, and of the argu- 
ments that have developed round 
them. 

Virtually all urban local authorities 
nave taken some initiative to promote 
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industrial employment in their area; 
and these have made mosl headway 
when they have been backed by central 
government resources. Joint efforts by 
central and local government were a 
feature of the 1970s. the Comprehen- 
sive Community Programmes of 1974 
being succeeded by the "partnership 
nreas” ot 1978. But probably more 
important (hart any of these have been 
the activities of other agencies of 
central government operating on a 
national scale. Although not designed 
, IP. kelp thfi intmt ..urjj^i^aieas^niLiii.- 
some cases following national policies 
which only make things worse for 
them, they have such massive re- 
sources at their disposal that their 
influence is decisive. Three such agen- 
cies discussed in some detail are the 
Department of Industry, the National 
Enterprise Board and the Manpower 
Services Commission. Especially re- 
levant to inner areas have been policies 
for encouraging small firms - policies 
favoured by Labour and Conservative 
governments alike. Even the national- 
ized industries have made some con- 
tribution here, the National Coal 
Board through its pension fund, and 
the British Steel Corporation through 
its redundancy payments. 

Separate chapters analyse the policy 
arguments that have developed both 
on the right and on the left, in each case 
involving a range of different prescrip- 
tions and attitudes. Thus on the right 
there is "an emphasis ranging from the 


Tin’s, he maintains, is the only sort 
of equality that mnkes sense. 

Bantock refers to "the dilemma 
posed by the upjirceiaiinn of (lie 
need tn ameliorate the lot of (lie 
oppressed mnjurity nnd m the same 
time preserve something of that 
quality nf European culture which 
had depended on an aristocratic 
leisure and patronage”. ]| is 
entirely proper that he should 
speak up for the few, since the 
many have their advocates. But I 
wish he were not so certain «r his 
certainties, or that he did not 
assume that lie has established 
them merely by taking them for 
granted. I wish, loo, that he could 


reactionary Right to those adopting a 
centrist position which itself is not very 
different to that adopted by the last 
Labour government". On the left there 
arc many strands, including the Marx- 
ist (and Weberian) variety, and others 
based on “empirical and theoretical 
work undertaken by some of the urban 
experiments of the 197f»s, notably the 
Community Development Projects, 
and also for some centres for urhan 
research, especiully the Centre for 
Environmental Studies" - the massive 
.«»xe in room-funded research centre 
axed by Mr Heseltine. The main 
division on the left is between radical 
and reformist policies. Reforms cost 
money and are likely to be delayed but 
“the position of Ihe reformists might 
not in the long term appear so utopian 
as it does at the beginning of the 
decade". 

A further, and thought-provoking 
chapter deals with the continuing de- 
bate between decentralizers and anti- 
dcccnlralizers, coming down on the 
side of the former m spite of the 
present policy aim of stabilizing 
population and employment in the 
inner cities. The position advocated is 
that of the Lambeth Inner Area Study 
often referred to as “balanced disper- 
sal : “in practical terms it offers some- 
thing of a middle way between the 
political unreality of the decentraiizers 
and the short-sighted expedience of 
central government." 

A final chapter asks three pertinent 


Imd something, anything, in the 
modern experience which he could 
gather lo himself for praise and 
celebration, lie thinks Picasso a 
great artist: dial, indeed, is mutter 
lor joy. Hut, apart liom Picasso, 
there are merely routine gestures 
toward Eliot and Leavis. Rending 
Hantnek s essays, I am reiniiideil, 
loo forcefully lor comfort, of Irving 
Babbitt, especially in R. IV Bluck- 
mur’s account ot Babbitt ns “n 
nmiscr nf guile times because he 
had none ol his own". Professor 
Bantock hns a time of his own, 
but Ids rein lion in il seems con- 
gealed, set in its ways not by 
ehancc or necessity but almust us a 
mutter of princijilc. 


questions. Is the inner city problem 
worsening? Are solutions to be found 
in regenerating manufacturing indus- 
try? Is it a spatial (rather than social or 
economic) problem? In answer to the 
first, the conclusion is that “There has 
in recent years been tremendous in- 
terest in the fate of the cities, but it is by 
no means certain that their position is 
any worse. In effect they have bene- 
fited from a wave of political and social 
sympathy which they do not merit on 
logical grounds." However, data are 
limited and “no full analv^ft ^reuiei 1 - 
performances will emerge till the ntid- 
aUswhen results of the 1981 Census are 
made available.” On the second ques- 
tion, there is an element of doubt; ‘it 
might appear somewhat perverse to 
concentrate on manufacturing jobs 
when employment in the service sector 
rose from 46^ of total jobs in 1955 to 
57Cfc in J975, and when office jobs 
almost doubled in Ihe same period." 
The answer to the third question is 
more difficult to summarize, but it 
seems to he that the inner areas of cities 
in the more depressed regions are 
unlikely to respond to spatially deli- 
mited policies. The very last paragraph 
of the book raises yel'a further ques- 
tion: “one must ask whether the decon- 
gestiun uf the cities is necessarily 
unfortunate". It may be as Canute-fike 
to try to recent ralize production in the 
cities, as it was in previous centuries to 
prevent the movement of agricultural 
workers to the burgeoninu urban cen- 
tres. 
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By Junet Adam Smith 


CIIKISIINA HEWI.hV: 

Muir of I limloi shill 

212pp. Oxford University Press. f.'S.5M. 
it 1 ') 2 11 7os s 


In August 1793. Thomas Muir was 
tried in Edinburgh before the High 
Court uf Judiciary, and sentenced t" 
fourteen veals’ transportation. Hie 
charges were that lie had excited 
disaffection hj seditious speeches, and 
dial he had ciiculated seditious papers 
- such as ihe Rights of Man and 
publications of the friends ul Reform. 

The live judges were of one mind that 
Muir was plotting revolution - tor 
which there was no evidence at all. I lie 
proceedings weic dominated by the 
Lord Justice-C lerk. BraslieUl, the opi- 
nionated luillv whom Stevenson used 
to fashion Ins Weir of Hermisioii. 

I MMiiissing ilte evidence ol defence 
witnesses who testified that Muir s 
I'niiccrii was foi rebuilt hv constitu- 
tional means alone, Hraxlield sneered: 

(■overtime nl ... in this country is 
made up ol the landed interest, 
which alone has a right to lie repre- 
sented; as lor the rubble, who have 
nothing hut personal properly, what 
hold hus l lie nation of them/ What 
security for Hie payment of their 
taxes? 'They may wick up all their 
property on then backs, and leave 
the country in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

Even the packed jury, which had 
unanimously found Muir guilty, was 
horrified by the sentence, which sent 
shock-waves through all liberal re- 
forming circles. Fox wrote angrily to 
Lord Holland that 

I do not think any of the French 
sni-disHiu judicial proceed iugs sur- 
pass ill injustice ami contempt of law 
those in Scotland. . . . Good God! 
that a man should be sent to Butany 
Bay for advising another to read 
Paine’s hook . or for i catling the Irish 
address at a public meeting! 


Tom Paine’s Rights oj Man. which was 
widely read in Scotland, and exon 
translated into Gaelic. I le worked with 
tile Edinburgh Society ul the Friends m! 
the People /and helped to luiilid the 
Associated 1 liendsuf the t.'iMistiliiliuii 
and tlie People m Glasgow. Tins body 
was in favnin ot sliurtei Parliaments 
and more democratic government, 
against corruption and the pension list, 
and was also pledged to uphold the 
government of Great Britain and to 
oppose ail sedition, riot and disorder. 

Muir spoke and organized eiieigtfli- 
callv in Scotland, and was a moving 
spirit in the First Convention of the 
Scottish Friends i it the People in Edin- 
burgh in December 17'tJ. But three 
months after the September massacres 
in Paris the word “Convention” sent a 
shiver up the spines of the respectable, 
and the delegates addressing each 
other ns ■’cili/cn" conjured visions of 
him nl tilling the gutters uf the High 
Street. And when Muir lend out an 
address f mm the United Irishmen -full 
iif high- Mown phrases nlmul planting 
the flag uf free ill <in on ihe summit, and 
Mich-like - [.Hindus, Pitt's mail in 
Scotland, declared that the Celts were 
combining with the French t» stall an 
insurrection. Many of his bu rner allies 
t lumgh t Muir had gone ton far. 

In January 17‘0 Muir was arrested 
on a charge oT seditious acts, and 
released on hail, lie promptly set off 
foi France (stopping in London to be 
enthusiastically cntei mined by the loc- 
id Friends of the People) to see the 
Revolution for himself. He assured his 
friends in Scotland that ho wuiild 
return when they judged expedient: 
but on the date fixed foi liis trial he was 
still hobnobbing with Turn Paine and 
the Ciiinndins. It was hard indeed to 
leave Paris, for shortly after he ai rived 
France and Britain wcic at war. Even- 
tually Muir was able to hoard an 
American shin in June, bound fnr 
Belfast and Baltimore. I le was put 
ashore at Portpiurick. arrested, clap- 
perl in handcuffs mid leg-irons, and 
lodged in the TolbiHith - hix position 
now far moie serious than in January. 


'■aino.i Muii nearly e.iuic to a had end | 
through oveiesiiinaiing the fricndli- | 
lies*, ol the islniidcis - aild after a i 
(liiee-niiiiilh voyage made landhdl 
near Vancouver Iheie Muir Iraiolci- I 
led tn anniliei American ship sailing 
south down the coast. They pul in 
Monterey, where Muii was the hmi* 
mired guest of ihe Spanish Govorin »i. 
who was delighted hv the arrival uf 
such a cultivated visitor. The kind 
reception lalhei Weill In his head. "I 
have seen nothing hut the hand of God 
exerted in my favour", lie wrote in one 
of the letters home that ended in the 
Archives nf Seville; "My life is a 
romance . hut a imuaucc of mournful 
truth", lie planned to practise at the 
American bar: lie was sure that Gener- 
al Washington, that hero uf British 
reformers, would protect and support 
him. But by 1 7**7 Washington had no 
taste for political refugees. 

The Spanish Viceroy was less friend- 
ly t han tlie Go ve i no r of Monterey, and 
suspicious of a linn who had been 
exiled to Botany Bay “the Siberia of 
the British". Hesenl Muii under estmi 
Iiy the old royal route to Mexico City 
and Vera Ciuz, thence to Havana 
where he was put in prison, then to the 
Ninfii, ii treasure ship hound for Cadiz. 
On arrival, it was attacked by two of 
the British shins blockading the port. 
Just before the Ninfii surrendered, 
Muii was hit in he face by a splinter 
from a cumion-bajl. and reported kil- 
led. In fact lie was in hospital under the 
protection of the French consul, who 
persuaded the Spanish miiluuitics that 
as an honorary citizen of France. Muir 
should he allowed into that country. 

I lis arrival in Bordeaux was a triumph; 
when he reached Paris in December 
1797 he was welcomed by the govern- 
ment and received by Talleyrand. He 
told Tallcv land’s secietnry that “with- 
out conceit. ... I ain perhaps the man 
that the English govern ment fears the 
most." He submitted mcmoritils to his 


The ruthlessness of the prosecution h 
and the severity of the sentence re- r 
llected the general panic caused by the ii 
progress of the revolution in France, F 
and the nervousness in Westminster 
about the loyalty of Scots - the Forty- ) 
Five rising was only half n ceniuiy . 
awny. Hence the Scottish “reign of t 
terror" when the gentlest reformer was 
suspected to he a seditious plotter; 
when Eliza Fletcher, a peaceful burgh 
reformer, was rumoured to be practis- 
ing wilh a miniature guillotine on her 
hens; when Robert Burns had to rnnkc | 
Robert Bruce the mouthpiece for liis 
own sentiments of liberty and indc- f 
nendence in “Scots wha hne". Burns’s , 
inspiration was the French Revolution j 
and the trial of Muir; but to write 
openly of these would hve been to . 
invite prosecution. Thirty-five years , 
Inter the clerk of the jury, remember- , 
ing the trial in tranquillity, could only : 
conclude that “we were all mad". 

Muir at his trial is a figure familiar 
from histories of Scotland and of the 
reform movement, and from refer- 
ences in Cockburn’s and others’ 
memoirs. The importance of Christina 
Bewley’s book is that - while a full 
account of the trial is indeed the 
centrepiece - she fills in the story of 
Muir before he met his accusers in 
Parliament Hall, and after he wus sent 
to the Tolbooth en route for Botany 
Bay. 

He was the son of a well-to-do 
Glasgow grocer who prospered enough 
to buy a small property, Huntershm, 
about ten miles out of the city, At 
Glasgow University Muir came under 
the influence of Professor John Millar, 
a staunch advocate of burgh and 
parliamentary reform. He studied law, 
and was called to the bar in 1781. 
Tli rough Millar he was drawn into the 
burgh reform movement - particularly 
strong in Glasgow. The fall of the 
Bastille in 1789 turned many refor- 
mers’ philosophic interest into passion- 
ate commitment: in 1791 Muir cele- 
brated the second anniversary of the 
great day at a dinner in Glasgow where 
one of the toasts was to “The standing 
army of France who, in the duties of 
soldiers, Inst not the feelings of 
citizens’’. He absorbed the ideas of 


“To people who knew nothing about 
him Muir had become a symbol of 
rabid republicanism and treason, a 
man who hail deliberately gone to 
France mid associated wilh regicides". 

Muir conducted his own case, and 
his closing speech was “n heroic politic- 
al oration, a noble defence of reform". 1 
Another counsel, sticking to the fncts 
and challenging the prosecution’s evi- 
dence, might well liuvc- brought about a 
different verdict. But Muir was con- 
cerned with deeper matters than 
whether he had sent his father’s seul- 
Icry-maid to ask a street organist to 
play the “Qa ira". “This trial is no 
trivial matter. Il affects me. but it 
affects the country more. The noise of 
it will pass down to other times, and 
posterity may fancy their mosl valuable 
rights connected with its consequ- 
ences." The speech, which was printed 
in a pamphlet, became popular as a 
piece for declamation in New England 
schools, "though fifty years later the 
children did not know anything about 
Muir." 

Muir gloried in his martyrdom: this 
upheld him during the six months when 
he was shunted from the Tolbooth to 
the hulks at Woolwich, and lo the 
Surprize which was' to transport him- 
self and other convicts to New South 
Wales. In the Tolbooth and Newgale 
he was allowed to see his friends and 
even give them dinner; on board ship 
he was allotted a cabin (for which he 
paid £50) and ate wilh the enptain. 
s The book of mankind is shut lo me", 
he wrote from the ship, “but the 
volume of nature is widely opened " 
Within a few months of landing at 
Botany Bay he wrote happily of the 
climate, the country, and the “neat 
little house" near Sydney Cove he had 
been allotted, which he called Hunter- 
shill. He farmed, and fished, and began 
a treatise on the libel laws of Scotland. 

After sixteen months he escaped 
from the colony on an American ship 
which had put in for wood and water. 




(Muir’s early biographer, Mackenzie, 
said the ship had been purposely sent 
by friends in America to rescue him; 
Mrs Bewley thinks it more likely that 
the Otter was on a normal trading 
voyage.) They sailed up through the 
South Seas - on a coral reef near 


hosts on the possibility of establishing I 
nn independent republic in Scotland - I 
if the French sent men. arms ami 
money, HKJJHK) patriots would i Re! He 
wrote articles annul his old allies the 
United Irishmen which annoyed his 
fellow-refugee Wolfe Tone: "Of all tlie 
vain, obstinate blockheads that ever I 
met. I never saw liis equal. Muir (old us 
roundly that he knew as much of our 
country as we did." He was a hero; but 
lie was also poor and ill , suffering from 
the effects of HirI British cannon-ball. 

He died at Chantilly early in 1 799, aged 
thirty-three. 

Mrs Hcwley is descended from one 
or Muir’s uncles. Family loyalty may 
hnve inspired her thorough search in 
archives in Australia, California. Sevil- 
le and Paris, as well as those nearer 
home; but family loyally lias not 
blinded her to Muir's defects. He was 
vain, tactless, cocksure, and quite 
unable to see how others would view 
his words and actions. But she warms, : 
and makes her reader warm, to this 
man of principle, generosity, courage 
and amazing resilience. By giving us 
the whole fife she has replaced the 
marble figure of the history books - 
seen at the moment of his trial, labelled 
"martyr" or "agitator” - with a man of 
flesh and blood, whose cause did 
triumph, though neither he nor Brax- 
field were there to see it. 

Macdonald Fulura have just reissued ( 
T. H. While’s England /hive My Bones 
(306pp. £2.25. 0 70B8 2070 0) which 
was first published in 1936. The book 
consists of description of a year spent in 
the English and Scottish countryside 
beginning with a day's salmon fishing 
near Craigenkillic in April 1934 ana 
ending with a meet near Milton in 
March the following year. The author 
describes his journeys, the inns and 
pubs he stays in and Ihe changing 
seasons interspersing the account with 
i snatches of dialogue, character sketch- 
es and meditations on Ihu nature of 
modern life. T. H. White’s personal 
i philosophy - “I have always said the 
p best way of curing depressions over 
. luve affairs, financial matters, or ill- 
:. health is to give oneself a good frighi” - 
it also figures in the book, which is 
i; published as part of the publisher s 
it “Heritage" series. England Have My \ 
ig Bones is illustrated by White's own 
ic wood-cuts and by various drawings 
ir including a diagram of a dart-board. 
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Taming the teatime tigers 


By Rosemary Dinnage 

KLIZAIJKTH HAY: 

Sambo Sahib 

'I lie Story of Link 1 Black Sunibn and 
Helen Bannermun 

194pp. Edinburgh: Paul I lurris. £7.5tJ. 
•I ‘JIM.SU5 91 X 


Helen liimnerniiin, author of the 
Lillie Black Sambo hooks, was a 
charming and philanthropic Scottish 
lady of whom no ill seems ever lo 
have been said, married In an equal- 
ly public-spirited epidemiologist in 
the Indian Civil Service. Her life as 
mid by Elizabeth Hay makes extra- 
ordinarily dull reading, unless you 
arc particularly interested in (lie life 
ol the inem.siinih or in tropical dis- 
cuses. liven as i lie author of one of 
the most popular children's bools of 
all time (thirty-seven reprint ings 
listed in my copy of the traditional 
version alone) it is doubtful if she 
would have merited a biography if 
Sambo had not become the victim of 
n irngi-coniie controversy. 

"Are you fur or against?”, asked 
the bnoksliop assistant ns she 
brought Little Mack Qitibbu uml 
Little Mack from somewhere 

behind the scenes where. I imagine, 
hooks are generally sent off in plain 
covers: at the public library the black 
librarian had produced Sambo with- 
out a tremor but all the others, just 
as popular, were out on loan. Nat- 
urally I am for exploding crocodiles, 
tiger pancakes and so cm - isn’t 
everyone? But from the ly5lls on, 
Sambo el at came increasingly under 
the accusation of being racialist, the 
charges ranging from portraying 
black people m bright colours under 
palm trees instead of - presumably - 
driving Buicks in grey flannel suits, 
to presenting (hem as grecdv (Sambo 
eats 169 pancakes, which is certain ly 
going it). The Sambo adventures, of 
course, happen to never-never peo- 
ple in a never-never land that is 
neither India nor Africa nor - cer- 
tainly - the American South; alas for 
Anglo-Indian Mrs Banncrman. her 
head full of perfectly real exotic 
scenes, and real snakes and tigers, 
innocently colouring her figures 
black to suit the story. 

The stories’ unlucky - and surely 
temporary - disgrace vvns Furthered 
by two tnctors. The mime Sambo, 
more and more associated with the 


stereotyped "darkle", acquired grossly 
patronizing associations in the United 
States ("Hey Sambo, carry my baa") 
and so got caught in that 


“Paddy", for instance, can sound 
friendly . but "Jewess" . insulting. 
Secondly, as Mrs Banncrman had lost 


control of copyright, the books were 
produced in vulgarized editions in the 
United States, and elegant little 
Sambo became a miniature 
Nigger Minstrel. "Don't sell the 
copyright of your first book”, the au- 
thor had been told in childhood by 
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the chihlrcn's author R. M. Uallan- 
tyne; “That’s the one I lint you make 
the must on." When a friend on home 
leave from India took Sambo - writ- 
ten for the Biiniierman children - to 
the publisher Grant Richards, it was 
with instructions to guard the copy- 
right; but Richards drove a hard bar- 
gain, letters back tu India look several 
weeks to arrive, and it was signed 
away for ever. 

The muny later editions of Sambo 
reproduced in the illustrations here, 
even the "superior" ones, show a dis- 
astrous f.illing-uff from Helen Banner- 
man's amateurish, inspired originals. 
The ultimate grotesquerie is “Little 
Brave Sambo” of IQ5H, on whose cov- 
er a mi lustrously dimpled and heckled 
white child flutters cuy cyelnslio. - the 
final humiliation, as' Elr/nbcili II, iv 
says, ul a mite proud child. Perhaps 
the situation will cool n little now, 
since it seems that the actual ' word 
"black" now mi lasliiminhle that it is 
used by any one lieige, hron/c, or 
olive - was part ol the uflence (“col- 
oured" was the genteel thing). As a 
letter in The Times quoted by Eli- 
/nhcili Hay poinis mil, Treasure Is - 
fuml tliscrimiiiiires against the blind 
and mutilated and Grimms' Fairy 
Talcs against the hunchbacked (and. it 
might have heen added. Peter 
Rabbit against Scots men and the Bil- 
ly Uunlcr stories against almost 
everyone). Irt any ease, many excel- 
lent “black ” people do live near 
palm trees or elephants; why should 
the Bi rick-driver discriminate against 
them*! 

Recently Sumho, who has stoutly 
survived both vulgarization and social 
disapproval, has suffered a worse 
true - ordeal by psychoanalysis. 
Elizabeth Hay does not quite brine 
out the full flavour of the paper 
written by Mary McDonald, a 
psychoanalyst from Cleveland, Ohio. 
TLS readers will, of course, be famil- 
iar with the actual slorv: dressed in 
red coat, hlue trousers, and purple 
shoes with crimson linings. Little 
Black Sambo 1 goes for a walk in the 
jungle. He meets a number of tigers 
who threaten to eat him, and to save 
his life has to give away trousers, 
coat, slippers, and his green umbrella; 
there is a hitch over the shoes fonlv 
two, hut tiger wears them on its ears) 
and the umbrella (tiger ties it to its 
tail). Tigers then dispute fiercely who 
is the grandest -looking of (hem all, 
until, chasing each other round and 
round a tree, they Lurn into melted 
butler. Sambo retrieves his clothes, 
father fills a big brass pot witli tiger 
butler, and mother makes a pile of 
pancakes with it for tea (Sambo, as 
has been mentioned, regrettably eat- 
ing 169 of them - but he had had a 
hard day). 

AIL this, says Dr McDonald, can 
very easily be psychoanalysed. Sam- 
bo's lovely clothes represent "tran- 
sitional objects which enable him to 
endure developmental separation 

endure developmental separation 
{sic)" from mother, and his umbrella 
on by rather. (That Mrs Bannerman. 
mother of daughters . chose a boy 
hero was in response to her girls’ 
phallic wishes.) The picture of the 
tiger with the umbrella tied to its tuil 
’’leaves little doubt about the umbr- 
ella’s phallic symbolism". 

Hiding behind a palm tree. Sambo 
nos tci watch the vainglorious tigers 

each other's tails in their mouths" - 
yos, it Is the primal scene he is witnes- 
sing, the aft of parental intercourse. 
G-r-r-rr, say the tigers, understand- 
ably not wanting children to. witness 
the marital bed; but- Sambo, regains 
courage and. with his umbrella, mas- 




“gastrointestinal" theory of conception 
which is, frankly, rather oft-putting 
for pancake lovers. Sambo eats loy of 
them not lo demons irate the greed of 
black races nor - oddly - because Dr 
McDonald finds anything suggestive in 
the number, but because he longs to 
make a baby himself - possibly 169 
babies. There is a snag, Dr McDonald 
admits, in that there were four, not 
iwo. tigers involved in the libidinous 
scramble round the tree, but this was 
arranged to disguise the identity of 
the parental couple (or perhaps, being 
hhick and dreadfully immoral, they 
were swingers?) 

The whole story, says Dr Mc- 
Donald, is clearly based on Mrs 
Ba ri Herman's own memories of child- 
hood .sexuality, which she knows in- 
clude penis envy, masturbation, and 
castration. At the age of two the 
author probably witnessed a “primal 
scene exposure - though (his is, she 
admits, speculative. In conclusion, the 
whole ifitcrprctaiion “can only en- 
hance the reader’s respect for 
Little Mack Sambo”\ and as for the 
charge of racialism against Mrs Ban- 
ncrninn, who “led a higlilv worthwhile 
life which whs directly beneficial to 
India’s dark-skinned poor people”, it 
was doubtless the hook's expression of 
the dark forces within her which ied 
her to be so unprejudiced mul gener- 
ally worthwhile. "Like peace-loving 
Alfred Nobel, appalled at the destruc- 
tive power of the dynamite he had 
discovered, Helen Banncrman would, 

I believe, be appalled at the destruc- 
tive turn taken by the elemental 
forces in her stoiy r 

She would be appalled, and more 
than appalled, at the flood of dizzying 
rubbish stimulated by her little book, 
but fortunately died full of years und 
wisdom in 1946, when the world still 
had sterner things on its mind. Not 
that I do not agree that Sambo can 
be analysed. One of the secrets of 
the series’ success, for instance, 
is the right balance that is kept be- 
tween terror and safety,, essential to 
stories for the very young: there are 
the most dreadful dangers about, but 
if you keep your pecker up {vide Dr 
McDonald) you will come cosily 
through. Then there is what in Ohio 
they might call the ego-strengthening 
aspect of the tale: the gentle moral 
that if you are foolish enough to care 
about being the grandest in the jungle 
you are likely to end up with purple 
slippers on your ears and even to 
come to a - literally - sticky end. 

Plunging after Dr McDonald into 
the deep end, what I find in the 
Sambo books is not parental Inter- 
course or phallic umbrellas, but a won- 
derfully carefree access to the primi- 
tive. to eating and killing and des- 
troying and surviving, within the prim 
und formal framework oF the tale. 
Omlilv is rampant, not only where 
pancakes are concerned but in frogs 
jumping out alive from snakes or 
wicked Black Noggy striking a light in 
the crocodile’s stomach and blowing 
them both to glory. Mouths gape 
viciously wide; but Sambo, Quibba, 
etc are not eaten, and always end up 
with something nice for tea. Nor 
is there any sentiment about 
disposal of villains: when the 

i crocodile has exploded, his toothv 
head, with Scottish thrift, is used as a 
table where Mingo 3nd his mongoose 
spread a checked tablecloth for tea 

open! l^rt^’riegrda’ftgllhr brerbR 

fangs, it makes a perfect .picture of 
safety in a jungly world. Ruthlessness, 
in this jungle, is innocent and pre- 
sadislic. So long life to Sambo. Quib- 
ba, Mingo, and Quasha, and thumbs 
down on all who threaten their blame- 
less existence. 
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"Portrait of Isaac DTsraeli" by James Gillrav, with notes bv Gilirav for 
his print Scientific Researches". It is one of the illustrations' in an article 
on Rowlandson and GiUray in the Auchindoss Bequest " by John Reilv 

°! The Y * 1 •ersity Library Gazette 

The bequest, which was recently made to the library, consists of a 

odBinalbi firmed in thfn pr J nts h >‘ R owlimdsnn and Gilirav, 

,ong fZ/I the , hl i "bieteeiuh century bv the London printselfer 
Francis Harvey who had his shop at No 4 St James's Stre et. 

Travelling tribally 


his erection*- fUss : peitcplfvc Illustra- 
tor*! Dr McDonald mourns, have 
drawn the , umbrella closed L surety 
more phalli^ than ah open one7) 

_ “It hardly ' conics as a surprise to 
fc ^rmath of the primal 
scene is little tigers — babies' , she 

rte,r Th ?> ei «* b ^ ter is 

symbolically put into the big brads 

eSs V ’ '■‘ he l . but, ° r is -combined, win, 
I ho pancakes - ahd :.the 


tcsbU .jF, yeirovfTSndr brown^iiute 

more 

about'; .Ihe ptmtakes Colour and .tHe 


■ meditative trilogy by the Russian-born 
mystic. G: 1.' Gurdjieff has recently 
been published (177pp. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. £6.95. 0 7100 0817 2) 
Composed largely of autobiographical 
fragments, the work' is now generally 
available in this country for the first 

reader achieve "a true representation 

*: eat world insteatJ of the illusory 
World he now perceives". * 


By N esta Roberts 

NAOMI MITCHISONi 
Mucking Around 

Five Continents over Fifty Years 
147pp. Oollancz. £7.50. 

0 575 02945 5 


“I had done something very daring - 1 
had slipped for ever out of the com- 
binations of my young days and inio 
long shifts and matching wide- legged 
knickers, either of lawn or silk - real 
silk, of course." So, with one sentence 
in the first chapter of this account, 
based on letters and diaries, of her 
travels in five continents over fifty 
years, Naomi Mitchison conveys the 
atmosphere of an age that, already, Is 
"one with Nineveh and Tyre," Here 
was genuine, not dogmatic liberation 
f’How loose and cool they were 
compared with the stuffiness of other 

and turds and Athens of smog, here 
was a Europe of long journeys in slow 
trains whose peasant crafts had not yet 
. lo the tourist trade. The 

early 1920s were an excellent time in 
which to be in one's own early twerv 

i. S ii P artlc w ^ en one was blessed 
with a modicum of privilege, an iim 
moderate allowance of intelligence and 
that avidity for experience and flexibil- 
ity in face of it that makes a traveller 
out of a tourist, 

They say that the gifted make their 
own luck, and the experiences here 
described are worthy of the recording 
instrument; When Lady Mitchison first 
went lo Shetland for Uphellya, the fire 
feast whlcji helps the islanders to 
support the winter dark, the Northern 
lights shiipmered.above Lerwick. She 
has lunched with the Akond of Swat 
( He gave » me a delicious meal. ,1 
recollect a creamy pudding shaped like 
a rabbit, ), visited the Soviet Union 


- before World War Two and been in 
Ghana for the first African Independ- 
ence Day. On that last occasion she 
5 wore her national dress, “a white shirt 
with a tartan scarf brooched on the 
shoulder”, and, when the bus-load of 
journalists in which she was travelling 
became soldered into the exultant 
crowds, was the only one who had the 
enlerorise to slip out of it and join in 
■ High Life which had been set off by 
Nkrumah. It was, she remembers, “a 
constant change of partners, dark 
bright eyes, beaming smiles, a bath of 
happiness.” 

She writes enviably, with the kind of 
apparently casual precision which 
though, if rarely, it can be achieved by 
effort, far more often comes by grace; 
but what gives this book its quality is 
the author s capacity for relating to tier 
fellow creatures, irrespective of differ-' 
ences of language and culture. She is 
equally at ease with the fishermen of 1 
Out Skerries and the frontier guards of 
long-ago Hungary, . members of the 
Botswana tribe of which, since I%3, 
she has-been mifl 

sharecropperk, black arid white, in 
Memphis, Tennessee. “Aren’t you 
being rather tribal. Lady Mitchison ?” 
asked a slightly shocked member of the 
Botswana government who found her 
dispensing goat stew and mabele por- 
ridge at a party she was giving for a 
hundred dr so of the tribe's older 
women. Presumably he did not stay to 
see her taking part in the ritual singing 
and dancing that followed. 

She was in Tennessee in. the 1930s 
when , with Jennie Lee, she spoke at an 
illegal meeting of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers' Union. Both felt guilty about 
leaving the members to their struggle. 
Lady Mitchison had a particular 
empathy with their black chaplain, 
scarcely recovered from a forty-day 
prison sentence “and a beating-up/' - 
what could she do for him to ease their 
leaving? She found the perfect gesture. 

“I knelt down in the middle of the 
scruffy road arid asked for his 
blessing.” 
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The Dionysiac centaur 
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Nietzsche on tragedy 
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There is no denying the importance 
of Nietzsche’s The Birth of Tragedy. 
Although it was its author’s earliest 
work, and many of the views ex- 
pressed in it were later to be aban- 
doned, it contains, at least in out- 
line, the chief elements of his phi- 
losophy, and no one who wishes to 
understand the origins of that phi- 
losophy can neglect it. Considered as 
a work of scholarship, it has grave 
faults, which scandalized the learned 
world at the moment of its first 
appearance; but though Nietzsche 
then and for some years afterwards 
occupied a chair of classical philolo- , 
gy, ii is a great mistake to judge the 
hook in terms of scholarship.. It re- 
veals, indeed, a remarkable insight 
into the nature of Greek religion, so 
that in spite of nil its errors it enn 
easily be seen, after the lapse of 
more than a century, to have made a 
notable contribution to the under- 
standing of Greek thought. But that 
should not prevent us from seeing 
that it was not intended as a work of 
learning, but as an attempt to utilize 
the understanding of antiquity in 
order to construct a philosophy for 
the author's own contemporaries. To 
that end he made extensive use of 
modern writings as well as ancient, 
and particularly of the whole Ger- 
man culture of the preceding cen- 
tury, above all Goethe, Schopen- 
hauer and Wagner; for a complete 
appreciation of the genesis or his 
book, these as well as the Greeks, 
must be taken into account. To 
judge from the influence which 
Nietzsche’s work has exerted, never 
greater than at present, his unusual 
synthesis, what in his own terminolo- 
gy M. S. Silk and J. P. Stern refer to 
as his “centaur”, must he acknow- 
ledged to have had considerable suc- 
cess. 

Accordingly the appearance of the 
most detailed study of the work yet 
published, the joint work of a Ger- 
manist and authority on Nietzsche 
and a classical scholar known for his 
interest in literary theory, is a not- 
able event in Nietzschtan studies. 
The work has been carried out with 
great thoroughness, and has the de- 
fects of this admirable and very Ger- 
man quality. The distribution of 
material between the chapters is con- 
fusing. for the discussion of several 
central topics is oddly divided be- 
tween different sections of the work, 
and the writing lacks crispness and 
conciseness, so that the book is de- 
cidedly too long and most of It is 
somewhat heavy going. But the au- 
thors are familiar with the very great 
quantity oE literature, both primary 
and secondary, that is relevant, and 
their critical analysis throws light on 
almost every corner of the compli- 
cated subject. Readers who wish to 
understand The Birth of Tragedy and 
its significance for philosophy, his- 
tory, scholarship and religion will 
find their work extremely valuable., 

. . One might do worse than start 
with then Fourth chapter, which con- 


eusily he misconceived through one 
element or another being unduly 
stressed. Goethe understood Gieek 
culture, including its darker side, 
better than Nietzsche was always 
willing to acknowledge. Ihe second 
chapter describes Nietzsche’s early 
interests; more might have been said 
about the decisive impact made upon 
the iwenty-yenr-okl Nietzsche by his 
reading of The Origin of Species in 
1864, but what mutters must is that 
the Greeks. Schopenhauer and Wag- 
ner receive proper emphasis. This 
chapter must he supplemented by 
much material contained in Chapter 
Seven. “Mode and Originality", in 
which the authors describe ihe 
"mixed mode" of the strange hybrid 
between literature and science, be- 
tween art and though, that is The 
Birth of Tragedy. 

Silk and Stern point out that the 
commonly held opinion that the 
hook was originally meant to deal 
with Greek tragedy without exten- 
sive reference to Wagner, and -that 


references to Aeschylus are not. 

Without accepting his sister’s claim. 
that Nietzsche had been planning ;i 
great work dealing with many 
aspects of Greek antiquity, one may 
well feel that the impact of Wagner, 
while providing the author with an 
inspiration which lends the work 
much of its power, has distorted his 
attitude to Greek tragedy. Nietz- 
sche’s own later comments on the 
bonk seem to me more to the poim 
than Silk and Stern seem willing to 


allow. They go to much trouble to 
establish the undoubtedly correct 
opinion thnt Nietzsche wholly misco ti- 


the strong emphasis on Wagner of its 
last ten sections is the product of an 
afterthought, rests, so far as external 
evidence is concerned, upon the 
highly questionable authority of that 
congenital liar and unscrupulous 
abuser of her brother's work lo 
further her own despicable purposes, 
Elisabeth Forster-Nietzsche. There 
can be no doubt that the state of 


C anale excitement in which the 
was written was largely due to 
the intoxication resulting from the 


author’s personal relationship with 
Wagner and Cosima and to nis be- 
lief, later to be so violently recanted, 
that Wagnerian opera was a kind of 
music drama whose aims and 
methods were akin to those of 
ancient tragedy. Yet after carefully 
considering the question in the light 
of Silk and Stem’s discussion, I find 
it impossible to shake off my firm 
belief that the Wagner element is in 
an essential sense extraneous lo the 
book. Indeed, some things which I 
have learned from their own book 
have helped to confirm me in this 
belief. They show that before be- 
coming personally acquainted with 
Wagner Nietzsche haa entertained 
considerable reservations about his 
work. They also remark that though 
for Wagner the most important of 
the Greek tragedians was Aeschylus, 
for Nietzsche the most important was 
beyond doubt Sophocles. Nietzsche 
illustrates his theory of the confirma- 
tion of a hero’s heroism in the very 
moment of his annihilation principal- 
ly from the two Sophoclean plays 
about Oedipus; the Ajax also lends 
itself lo such a purpose. Silk and 
Stern’s view that Aeschylus is a good 
deal more optimistic than Sophocles 
may, indeed be challenged; the The- 
ban trilogy does not end happily for 
the house of Labdacus, neither does 
the Ores tela, for all the blessings 
promised by the gods to Athens, end 
so very happily for the matricide 
Orestes. Still, the references to 
Sophocles in The Birth of Tragedy 
are integral to the work in a way the 


eeives the admittedly inadequate evi- 
dence fur the nature uf liftli-eemury 
Greek music that we have and 
assigns it an importance in relation 
to tnc words it cannot possibly have 
possessed; they point nut lluit to 
make Dionysus the god of music, a 
title to which Apollo has a far super- 
ior claim, is one of the most prepost- 
erous errors which the book con- 
tains. These faults are due lo the 
influence of Wagner's theories, and 
to Nietzsche’s wish to exaggerate the 
likeness between ancient tragedy and 
the Wagnerian Gesamtkunstwerk. 
Silk and Stern argue with much 
cogency that Nietzsche would have 
done belter to allow that there could 
be no Dionysiac art without some 
admixture of an Apolline element; 
without Wagner’s influence, he 
would surely nave admitted this. 

The fifth chapter gives an account 
of the fortunes of The Birth of 
Tragedy since its publication in Janu- 
ary, lS72; of the initial violent con- 
troversy, the subsequent modifica- 
tion of Nietzsche's own attitude as 
he moved away from Wagner, his 
afterthoughts about the book, parti- 
cularly those expressed in the "essay 
in self-criticism” which he prefixed to 
the reprint of it in 1886, the men- 
tions of it in the important works of 
1888. the last year of Nietzsche’s 
activity, and finally some of the 
views taken of it in more recent 


assumptions of books like his studies 
nf Pindar and uf Pluto, are not. in- 
deed. congenial to the modern read- 
er. but he often wrote of literature 
not uniy with unique knowledge but 
with great intelligence and sympathe- 
tic understanding. Not only his once 
celebrated translations, hut the grea- 
ter part of his writings is written in a 
style a good deal more comprehensi- 
ble to the general render than that of 
the learned honk which 1 am now 
reviewing, so that the authors' state- 
ment that neither Wilnmowitz nor 
his profession showed any serious 
interest in removing the barrier be- 
tween their subject and contempor- 
ary life mils i he most sharply emitra- 
diiried. Indeed. Wilumowirz. like his 
greiit follower and admirer Gilbert 
Murray, was mi much concerned to 
make Greek literature accessible to 
the general render that he imported 
ill In Iris picture ot ii too much ol his 


whose author trots out every stale 
cliche of that exploded attitude. But 
this chapter contains far .nore good 
than hud, narliciilnrly in the section 
headed “Mures and Religion"; this, 
ns the authors say. is the area where 
Nietzsche's interpretation of Ihe 
Greeks has made die greatest im- 
pact. 

The eighth chapter, “Tragedy. 
Music and Aesthetics", starts by 
sketching the relationship between 
The liinh of Tragedy and a work in 
relation to Which Nietzsche himself 
was concerned to define his position, 
Aristotle’s Poetics. It clearly shows 
that while Aristotle is concerned 
ehicflv with the poem. Nietzsche 
shows" the influence of his romantic 
background by the special interest he 


takes in the poet and the process of 
creation. The authors rightly connect 
this with his tendency, already noted 


contemporary world. 

Silk and Stern of course recngniz.e 
that Wilnmowitz was right in drawing 
alien lion to the many faults of The 
Birth of Tragedy considered ns a 
work of scholarship; but they justly 
argue (hat Nietzsche's Dionysus and 
Apollo are symbolic figures, by no 
means to he equated with the deities 
worshipped by the Greeks under 
those names, and having much in 
common with the will and the idea in 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
This they do in the course of the 
long sixth chapter. "Nietzsche’s 
Account of Greece”, which contains 
much valuable matter, (hough it pro- 
vokes occasional disagreement. In 
their treatment of the historical 
Dionysus, they are not quite immune 
From the (ill lately almost universal 
error of mistaking the cult myth of 
the god for a historical reminiscence 
of the origins of his worship; in their 
treatment of Apollo, they seem un- 
aware that Walter Burkett has given 
good reasons for thinking that lie 
was compounded From an oriental 


earlier in the book, to exaggerate the 
inspi rational element in Greek art at 
the expense of the traditional. Later, 
in Ihe ninth chapter, they discuss 
The Birth of Tragedy in connection 
with earlier German theories of 
tragedy, those of Lessing, Kant, 
Schiller, Schelling, Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer; one must agree with them 
that Schelling marc than any other 
modern theorist anticipated Nietz- 
sche's views. 

The eighth chapter concludes with 
n section headed "Aesthetics and 
Metaphysics" which contains some of 
the most important matter in the 
book. The authors show how little 
Nietzsehc is interested in drama in 
the specific sense; his theory would 
apply almost as well to the Iliad, 
which George Steiner is surety right 
to call “the primer of tragic art", an 
opinion shared, if an anecdote that is 
at least ben trovato can be relied 
upon, by Aeschylus himself. Nietz- 


sche. they argue, wishes to reform 
the worla by restoring whnl he calls 
a tragic culture; but ne shows little 


limes. Wilamowilz, who began his Peloponnesian god 


career with a ferocious attack upon 
The Birth of Tragedy, is here treated 
with insufficient sympathy; Alfred 
KOrte's account of the famous quar- 
rel would have been a safer guide 
than recent and frivolous specula- 
tions about persona] animosity be- 
tween Nietzsche and Wilamowitz. 
Now thnt Wilamowitz (1848-1931) is 
far enough from us for us to see him 
ih perspective, we may recognize his 
limitations, to some of which the 
disciples of George drew attention 
while he was still alive. But must wc 
agree with the learned authors that 
“for literary criticism he never 
showed any qualification”? If to be a 
literary critic means lo adhere to 
some one of the sets of specific slo- 
gans that serve as manifestos to va- 
rious modern groups, then Wilamo- 
witz was certainly no literary critic. 
He viewed literature from the stand- 
point of a man of his own lime, 
conditioned both by its romanticism 
and by its rationalism. The basic 


divinity of great antiquity and a 
Peloponnesian gad of the assembly 
of adult males (apelia), from which 


he appems to take his name. While 
reproaching Nietzsche for his indif- 
ference to the social side of Greek 
religion, they reiterate the common- 
place that Dionysus was a god of the 
lower orders; it would be interesting 
to sec some concrete evidence for 
this opinion. Crediting the chorus of 
Greek tragedy with “co&inic insight'', 
they offer an interpretation of the 
first stasimou of the Antigone that 
takes no account of its dramatic con- 
text; recent scholarship tends to 
accept the argument of GcThard 
Muller that the chores has a slate no 
more privileged than that of any 
other actor. More important, they 
seem not enough emancipated from 
the old-fashioned view or Euripides 
as an innovating rationalist to see 
how mistaken Nietzsche’s view of 
that poet as the propagator of what 
he takes to be Socradc rationalism 
really is; they quote with apparent 
approval a flabby dictionary article 


interest in the social patterns of such 
a culture, for his appeal is directed 
lo the individual and through art, 
They rightly complain that tne dis- 
tinction winch he draws between the 
Apolline clement and that Socratism 
which in his view caused the denth of 
tragedy is loo vague; it would have 
been less so if he admitted the exist- 
ence of an Apolline component in all 
Dionysiac art. More vagueness re- 
sults from Nietzsche’s uneasy con- 
sciousness that Christianity has cer- 
tain Dionysiac features; he is unwill- 
ing to say this openly, for fear of 
conferring on Christianity n dignity 
he is unwilling to allow it. The au- 
thors point out that the term "rede- 
mption" (iWflswig) and Ihe concept 
of the world- artist nave unmistakable 
religious overtones. The ultimate 
concern of the book, they rightly 
say, is with man's tragic condition; 
“if Kierkegaard is the first existen- 
tialist and Schopenhauer is the first 
to present aesthetics as an alternative 
to existence, Nietzsche's book, by 
identifying aesthetics with Ihe ex- 
istential, ts the first essay in pre- 
Christian existentialism". 


Death in Trieste 


tains a verv detailed summary of the 
argument of The Birth of Tragedy, 
executed with great care and likely 
to be of use to many readers. One 
might well read it in close conjunc- 
tion with the tenth and final chapter, 
“Style and Philosophy", which offers 
a running commentary, from the 
standpoint indicated by its title, upon 
the argument of the book, section by 
section. From this commentary, 
when requiring explanation, one 
might turn back lo tbe other chap- 
ters of the book, using the table of 
contents and the admirable index. 

The book starts with a chapter 
called "Germany and Greece’’, 
which is a short sketch of the place 
of Hellenism in German culture in 
the century before Nietzsche; it . is. 
well done, though it might say more 
about the place of Hellenism in the 
aesthetics of Goethe, an author, 
whose influence on Nietzsche cannot 
easily be overrated, though it may 
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On May 31, 1768, a well-to-do, 
fifty-year-old bachelor, who asked 
to be called ' “Signor Giovanni”, 
checked into the Osteria Grande in 
Trieste. Staying in the next room 
was a petty thief and sometime 
cook nameu Francesco Arcangeli, 
who had arrived two days before. 
Signor Giovanni sat next to 
Arcangeli on bis first evening at 
the hotel, and seemed eager to 
make his acquaintance. During Ihe 
next week they dined together on 
several occasions in Arcangeli’s 


tions .with ■ some : of the highest. 


room,, taking long post-prandial 
strolls by the harbour in the even- 
ing. Apparently intent On impres- 
sing ms new friend. Signor 
Giovanni boasted of having connec- 


to him, he said, by an empress. 
Duly impressed, Arcangeli stabbed 
Signor Giovanni to death in' the 
latter’s room on the morning of 
June 8. 

Although Signor Giovanni whs 
able, before succumbing to his 
wounds six hours later, to confess 
to a priest, draw up his will, -and 
give a detailed account of . the 
crime to Ihe police, he refused to 
rbveal his true identity. When the 
police looked at his passport, how- 
ever, they discovered that he was 
id fact Johann Joachim Winckel- 
rrtann, prefect of antiquities at the 
Vatican. . 

In this little book Domihique 
Fernandez offers Ihe intriguing and 
not . unconvincing hypothesis that 
Winckelroann’s ' death was r-hot; . as 
biographers have- held, the result of 
a botched attempt at robbery, but 


rather of Winckelmann's own awk- 
ward and pathetic attempt at a 
homosexual; /ling., At a lime iMieo 
public pedeiaaty ' was' Confined ’ to * 
the aristocracy , and sodomites 
were, under a law adopted in 
1656, still' being burned at the 
stake, Winckelmann was lorn be- 
tween the dream of an ancient and 
as it were pre-sexual Greece an 
the one hand and a . guilt-ridden 
reality on the other. Forced to sub- 
limate His love for young , friends 
such as Friedrich von Berg; Winflk-,: 
elmann’s . only outlet, ' suggests , Fer- 
nandez',' was to roll in the- mud 
with the sleazy archangel’ who was 
to kill him... ■ Pock-marked and 
wretched, Arcangeli’ was the grace- 
less mirror-image of the sublime 
Apollonian ephebes for whom 
' winckelmann longed, and was thus 
perfectly ' suited to his purposes. If. 
the Trieste holiday was but a 
parenthetical episode in a lonely 
scholar’s life, the ’ tragedy in which 
it ended was no more fortuitous or 
avoidable than -the deaths of Joe 
Orton or Pasolini; 


Whenever possible, and . fre- 
quently when it is not. possible, 
Fernandez has translated Wirtckei- 
mann’s neoclassical yearnings into 
psychoanalytical shorthand, thus 
r * discovering” what has long been 
kriown: that Winckelmann’s writings 
- like, one supposes, those of most 
middle-aged, unmarried Hellenists - 
are “merely a disguised defence, of 
Socralic love”. But it will require 
considerably more evidence than 
this to confer upon Winckelmann, as 
P*mahdez does, the status of exem- 
plary homosexual sufferer. 

Although Sigtior Giovanni is 
included in a series of short novels, 
Fernandez has unfortunately made 
only a half-hearted . attempt to : 
work his facts into flclion, and (his, 
very readable little volume is thus 
more accurately . described as .an 
essay. It ' consists largely of quota- 
tions or paraphrases from the 
sources assembled in a book enti- 
tled TAssassino (U Winckelmann, 
published in Italy in 1971 by 
Longa.nesi and cited by Fernandez.. . 
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'Had he never written another 
wtm! those would surely have 
made Shaw’s name. For sheer 
brilliance there is nothing like it 
in the English lnngungo - or any 
other, lor that matter, ’ 

ROBEirr riAiiTFoiiu, Punch 

'Into these three enthralling 
volumes every word of .Shaw's 
musical criticism has hoeii 
gathered . . . What a testament 
Shnw'n Music comprises, wlmt n 
cnnviw it lays out, whnt a wealth 
of un st a led, gloriously jilniii- 
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which the oil-rich Arab countries 
have been making to economic 
development in Sub-Saharan 
Africa, with particular reference 
to the work of the Arab Bank for 
Economic Development in Africa, 
an inter- Arab agency specially 
aot up to assist the region.The 
author discusses the economic 
and social problems of the region, 
whose forty countries include 
some of the world’s poorest, and 
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those directly involved in Arab- 
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Foreword by Sir. Peter Masefield 
This book traces the entire 
development of the Super marine 
company, one of the great names 
m British aviation. It is Ulus- ' 
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aipa^Bement drawings which 
iqolude some hitherto ; ' - 

unpublished projects. 
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Out of the shadows 


By Tanya Harrod 

Meninsky 

Museum of Modern Art, Oxford. 


David Bomherg, M;irk Gerllcr and 
Bernard Men insky came from similar 
Jewish cast European backgrounds 
and were at the Slade in and around 
I VI 2. flivy were all Mjeeev.ful before 
and during tilt.* First World War. 
creating mnhitiniis anil admired art. 
Homherg was the nn>M ch peri men ihI 
anil acclaimed, making entirely ori- 
ginal works in a style which might 
best he described as geometrical con- 
sulted visit i. fieri let and Mcuitlskv 
were primarily hgiiiaiive at lists draw- 
ing inspiration from the neo- 
primitive areas of post- 
impressionism. Uomherg exhibited 
regularly, working towards a fluid 
abstract style based on landscape 
studies. He was entirely overlooked 
in the 19.111k and 40s and was only 
reinstated ns a major British artist 
after his deaili in 1957. Gerller, al- 
I ways the must self doubting of men, 
was haunted by the assurance of his 
youthful work and committed suicide 
in 1938. Men insky fell desperate un- 
certainty about the coherence of his 
own nrt. and took his life in 1950. 

Why did things go wrong torso many 
nrusls in Britain after the first World 
War. In crude terms, during the 
post-war years the buying public liked 
pod art, “Flowers and slifl lives with 
lolly hide ornaments” as Wyndham 
Lewis pul it, while those who sup- 
ported the avant-garde preferred 
French paintings, fn this context the 
cultural hegemony of Bloomsbury has 
perhaps been exaggerated, but Clive 
Bell actively dismissed home grown an 
(whilst making a curious and partisan 
exception of Duncan Grant). In 1920 
Bell wrote of Bomberg, Lamb, Lewis, 
the Nash brothers, the Spencer 
brothers and William Roberts: "Were 
they really bom to be painters? I 


wonder. But of this I am sure: their 
friends merely make them look silly by 
comparing them with contemporary 
French masters." With hindsight we 
can see that the best British artists 
working between the wars - particu- 


larly those so offensively atneked by 
Bell - were all in different wavs 
nwarc of French art but none the 
less un-Frcnch. Yet the School of 
Paris could cast a long shadow over 
the unconfident artist. Gertlcr wrote 
in 1929 of Matisse and Picasso: “Ah! 
those aristocrats! moving so high 
above me - wlut a rough el unis s 
peasant they make me feel." 

Meninsky’s retrospective at Ox- 
ford’s Museum of Modern Art reveals 
a similarly troubled spirit. His heroes 
were Cdzanne, Derain and Picasso. 
Curiously their influence was chiefly 
confined to his painting: Meninsky 
painted in a much more modern way 
than he drew. His drawings were 
fluent, beautiful nnd entirely tradition- 
al, concerned with outline rather than 
structure and for that reason irrelevant 
to his desire to paint like Ctfzannc. The 
best are the 1918 sketches of his wife 
and baby son. Perhaps it is understand- 
able, therefore, that his most resolved 
paintings tended to be familial por- 
traits. 

. The "Portrait of a Boy”of 1917 (not 
m the show, but illustrated in the 
excellent catalogue) is a wonderful 
picture. The pose and hieratic effect 
surely derive from Bronzino, but he 
achieves volume (as did Stanley 
Spencer and Henry Lamb at that date) 
through the articulation of flat areas of 
light and shade. “Portrait of David” 
(1923) is equally fine, although here 
the debt to Cezanne is evident: it is 
close to the "Boy in the Red Waist- 
coat" m mood, in the employment of 
a draped background and, up to a 
point, in the way that it is painted. 
Perhaps the best of this group Is 
“David with a Cap” (1925), where 
again he seems closer to the Mnnner- 
ists than to the modernists. His son's 
elongated form is thrust right up 
against the picture plane, the pers-. 
pective is distorted, the finish is 


From centre to punk 


By Robert Hewison 

Brian Clarke: New Paintings. Con- 
st ructions and Prints 
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Tiie publication of Martin Harrison's 
monograph on the t wen tv-eight-year- 
old painter and stained-glass designer 
Mr 1 — coincides with an ex- 

hibition of Clarke's latest paintings 
constructions and prints at the Royal 
Institute Of British 1 Architects in 
Portland Place. Since Clarke's 

i I 

The impression on entering the 
exhibition hall is appropriately cool 
and architectural, reflecting Clnrke’s 
prevailing- interest in integrating art 
„ and .architecture. Sixteen canvases 
and constructions are on show; the 
1 majority are six feel high, and are 
almost uniformly exercises in pat- 
. . * erns °» Swiss crosses, closed and 
,opcn squares, and a vocabulary of 
the Letters T, L.’and plus and minus 
, signs; whose n Hustons are summed up 
m the. title of the dominant piece, a 
. ''Verity-five . feel high, modular 
arrangement of. panels, “Blue Com- 
' ? n ^ le cicar cross-light 
>pf the hall, it ip. as (hough. the oilier 
reverently .arranged 
^Uty soaring , monument to 

: CIar i £ e|;«n be described as a 1 

< artist; Since the age 

lOf thirteen hi n as had .an ait school- 



Portrait of David (1923), from the exhibition reviewed here. 


training, and he has twice received 
grants from the Churchill Founda- 
tion. He has obtained a considerable 
number of secular and religious com- 
missions as a stained-glass designer; 
ne is able to employ an assistant. He 
a major exhibition in Sheffield 
m 1978, and arranged a group show 
in the City of London in the same 
vear. He has been bought by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. He has 
5£. en P hot °g ra Phed by David Bailey. 
The BBC's Omnibus has given him 
fifty-five minutes, Granada TV 
rather less. And now he is the sub- 
ject of a lavishly illustrated book 
casting £15. But the word may do a 
disservice to Clarke’s, works. 

Martin Harrison’s conclusion de- 
monstrates the critical level of his 
book: “[Clarke’s] work exists almost 

to the depressing reluctance almost 
recognized art critics to venture out- 
side the narrow confines of the 
establishment art set-up . . .".This 
statement is untrue, not because of 
its reference to the conspiracy theory 
of art politics, but because his own 
account shows how thoroughly in the 
cultural mainstream Clarke has al- 
ways been, i 

_ At • Oldham and Burnley Art 
Schools in the 1960s Clarke resem- 
bles a character- from David Hal- 
hwells play Little Malcolm and Pis 
Struggle against the Eitnchs (1965): 
\at£r, studying stained-glass at North 
D ®, vo ". Co j!=«e Of Art he is a “hip-' 

E y . The Churchill Foundation gives 
im a chance to. travel,, and we pass 
into the iCraft-Centre-and-i'ertted- 
wuniijf-ylmw . phase. Tp.1976 he- 
discovers Punk,, and his “life style 
moved : into .a mpeh higher gear and 


smooth: the whole effect is one of 
elegance. 

It seems likely that Meninsky did not 
feel portraiture to be central to his art. 
He revealed his modernist nmbitions in 
still life, landscape and the nude. In his 
weaker works the influences are all too 
easily dissected: what may be called 
F [ench marks, based on the brushwork 
of Cezanne, inform the landscape and 
still lifes. A series of paintings of massy 
women show that Meninsky had 
looked hard at Picasso's neo-classical 
works. 


has remained in overdrive. Some 
people think that his attitude and 
serious art are mutually exclusive, 
but they’re usually very boring 
people." 6 

Punk is now behind Clarke, but 
Ritz has taken over and the critical 
and cultural climax of his life so far 
came in 1980 when “‘Time Lag Zero’ 
was unveiled by the photographer 
Patrick Lichfield at Langan’s Bras- 
serie in London’s West End at a 
reception to mark Olympus [Optical 
UK Ltd] s fifth year in England, the 
whole event being scrupulously re- 
ceded by Granada's cameras. " 
What more condensed summary of 
contemporary values can you get 
than that? (Meanwhile, oft Kaleido- 
scope, he had threatened a critic 
with a “fat lip”.) 

Ljfestyle apart. Marlin. Harrison’s 
*W «fe «l| Ji H,f--ciarte has been 
ignored by the “art set-up" because 
t -it- nr tlie Constructivist 

P' S w ° u l d suggest, that 
Ben Nicholson and Victor Pasmore 
(both unmentioned) have been un- 
able to make a living, but Harrison f s 
description of Clarke’s sources Ex- 
plodes any serious claim that might 
be made for on intellectual percep- 
tion on the artist’s part of the signifi- 
cance of the Constructivist move; 
ment. The Swiss cross which domin- 
ates Clarke’s, work from' 1978 on- 
wards, rfiay be described as “an 
archetypal symbol of structural solid- 
ity . but jts source is the grid refer- 
® nc ® point of the plunioline-and- 
pencil life drawing practice of the 
1950s,. the distinctive feature of Wil- 
..ijam Coldstream's post-war work ' 
(unmentionipd). !, J; 

As;H 'monograph, Harrison’s work 
is- inadequate. :. The- quotations 
already made ^should give arr idea Of 


In the 1940s, however, Meninsky 
made some singular pictures. In part 
they were inspired bv Samuel Palmer, 
whom lie had admired since the 1920s. 
The reiterated theme of fleeing 
women nnd children was perhaps close 
to his heart. The use of gouache 
lightened nnd brightened his palette. 
Tnc flowing, freely painted landscapes 
him at a new confident vision. But the 
resolution of his nrt came too late: he 
was tired of teaching, tired of working 
in isolation and tired of being a painter 
in England. 


its naively adulatory style. There Is 
no bibliography, list of exhibitions, 
chronology, index or proper account 
of Clarke s architecural stained glass. 
Nor is there any mention of money. 
The book is lavishly illustrated, but 
many of the photographs are used to 
imply an association between 
Clarke’s work and genuine Constructi- 
vist pieces, and make no true critic- 
al connection. The plates themselves 
are confusingly labelled in a mixture 
of roman and arabic numerals which 
seems to have left the designer with 
some embarrassing cross references 
to fill in at page proof stage. 

None of the foregoing means that 
Clarke will not continue , to . enjoy a 
successful career as an Executor of 
quasi-architectural commissions for 
large organizations who want some- 
thing contemporary, but decorative 
rather than' demandi ng.- His latest 


panelk and stained-glass tdr 
pus’s offices in Hamburg look most 
attractive, and the architectonic is 
plainly his strong point. Harrison’s 
words detract from the serial calm of 
th e works. But one of Clarke's latest 
screen prints sums up his limitations. 
Entitled “The Cultures" it is a “tri- 
bute" to C. P, .Snow and his lecture 
deploring the division between art 
and science. Accordingly, there is a 


J — — 

Moholy Nagy, Masaccio, . etc, and 
photographs of Einstein, Snow and 
others. A Swiss cross has been 
drawn oiter da Vinci’s analysis of the 
proportions of man. It is as culturally 
and critically in the mainstream ps 
any second year art student’s pin 
board. ■ - 

Forthcoming. exhibitions include Li- 
ger .at the Riverside Studios from 
August 1. ' 1 


The exaltation of childhood 


FRED INGLiS: 

The Promise of Happiness 

Value and Meaning in Children’s 

Fiction 

333pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£17.50. 
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“Over the last three hundred 
years ... the child, having survived 
fifty per cent infant mortality, the 
factory, the workhouse, the coal- 
mine, Mrs Trimmer and Victorian 

E ictv and the Sunday school and the 
lackhoard, compulsory education 
nnd cm! liver oil for all, has emerged 
triumphant ns the liberated figure of 
today before whose sensitivities and 
vulnerabilities we all quail". These 
words from ail unpublished lecture 
by Penelope Lively remind us that it 
is only recently (lint the child has 
acquired recognition us a being 
worthy of full human respect - or 


perhaps even u little more. He (or as 
Fred Inglis, bent on rectifying 
another of society's injustices, might 
prefer to put it, she) has had to 


survive oppression, indifference and 
idealization before emerging into this 
state. And in this regard his history 
resembles that of other disadvan- 
taged groups, including women and 
the “subject races". Less than three 
centuries ago. Swift spoke of the 
native Irish as “altogether as incon- 
siderable as the Women and Chil- 
dren”. Various ironies lurked in the 
comment, but the inconsiderubility 
of women and children was simply 
assumed. 

There is a long history of cruelty 
to children, and u sentimental 
historiography of progressive emerg- 
ence from this. One historian cited 
by Inglis has proposed a slow transi- 
tion from an ‘Infanticidol Mode 
(Antiquity to fourth century ad)" to 
better things: we have apparently 
now reached the “Helping Mode . 
More sophisticated historians draw a 
less simple picture, and some of the 
recorded horrors from the past 
occurred in periods when life was 
hnrsher and more violent all round. 
But of the fact of widespread cruelly 
to children, apparently accepted as 
normal behaviour through the ages, 
there seems to be no doubt. The 
other consistent evidence we have is 
of the child's “insignificance". One 
aspect of this is the “extraordinary 
silence about children" in the demo- 
graphic records of “the pre-industrial 
world". And there are relatively few 
works of literature before the poems 
of Blake and Wordsworth and the 
novels of the Victorian age in which 
children, or the childhood state, are 


given serious and extended treat- 
ment. 

Even there the treatment is fre- 
quently at a level of high idealiza- 
tion, or else involves a sentimentally 
intensified compassion designed to 
draw attention to suffering and injus- 
tice rather than to portray the fully . 
realized human creature. The child- 
victim of industrial exploitation is 
often presented in Victorian fiction 
with trie same heartrending simpli- 
fication ns the Negro si live in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, ami for the same 
reasons. The result is a saintly 
stereotype better adapted lu the ur- 
gent objectives of retormist persua- 
sion than to the tuinl “truth" which 
Flaubert demanded for the novel; ] 
and it is in some ways a humanely 
vulgarized extension of the exalta- 
tions of the child and of childhood 
by the great Romantic poets. 

Reuclion to both oppression and 
“inconsiderability", ns in the case of 
conquered peoples or of women, 
often begins by taking the form of an 
idealization of some kind. The noble 
savage, the mistress us perfection of 
womanhood, and the angelically 
pure and submissive wife, are the 
best-known examples of a typical 
process. With children, even this 
idealizing stage came rather jute. It 
is not simply synonymous with the 
child's emergence into fully human 
status, though fas with “savages” and 
women) it was one of the early signs 
and perhaps a conditioning feature. 

Part of the “inconsiderability" of 
children probably had to do with the 
combination of a high birth rate and 
a high mortality rate, in periods be- 
fore contraception and medicine 
were sufficiently developed to con- 
trol both. Children came so fre- 
quently that they were in one sense 
no big deal, ana parents had also to 
steel themselves into some degree of 
callousness because so mRny died at 
birth or in childhood. A protective 
unreadiness to think of the very 
, young as fully-fledged persons would 
be understandable. 

> It is at all events a fact that chil- 
dren often did not seem to count 

1 very much more than savages, or 
i slaves, or other groups overtly de- 
fined as inferior or subhuman. Crucl- 
i ty was part of this second-class sta- 
tus. But the relationship of such a 
status to “cruelty" is not a simple 
' one in the case of children, Running 
' against it would be such factors as 
1 the parental bond, or the peculiar 
' advantage which children had over 

> other second-class humans that they 
: could achieve the more respected 
i status merely by growing up. Swift's 
i satirical Modest Proposal would 


By Claude Rawson 



"We missed ihe train. Two hours to wait l On Lime Street Station, 
Liverpool," - one of Posy Simmon ds ’s illustrations to Kit Wright's Hoi 
Dog and Other Poems, reviewed on page 843. 


deny them the opportunity of doing 
this, though since they were the chil- 
dren of Irish savages and thus doubly 
subhuman there would be no great 
poignancy built into the situation, 
what a modern reader might not 
realize is that A Modest Proposal is 
not especially or primarily against 
cruelty to children or the poor or the 
Irish. for most of whom the author 
felt distaste, and that it exhibits no 
tenderness towards them. The 
onslaught is against economic mis- 
management and political ineptitude 
among victim ana oppressor alike, 
and the focus is less on the suffering 
of the victims than on the culpable 
absurdity of all those responsible for 
an absurd predicament. If we con- 
trast A Modest Proposal with Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, another work about 
Ihe buying and selling of human 
bodies, we realize how far Swift is 
from seeking to generate the same 
kind of compassion over maltreat- 
ment, injustice, the break-up of 
family ties and affections. He didn’t 
set much store by the latter, nnd his 
pamphlet shows the victims as rather 
bad at genuine family feeling any- 
way. Certainly no child is treated 
with the pathos, and with Ihe cen- 
trality of attention, which we should 
take for granted in many nineteenth- 
century novels. 

There is in all this a political 
dimension, both by analogy and 


more directly (as in protests against 
child-labour in novels). The Word- 
sworthian exaltation of the childhood 
state coincides with the new atten- 
tion accorded by literature and the 
new importance given by political 
thought to “children, outcasts, idiots, 
foreigners" at the time of the French 
Revolution. It is not simply that chil- 
dren were becoming a political categ- 
ory. but tluit concepts of liberty, 
tolerance, humanity, which received 
political expression at otic level 
tended to spread by analogy or ex- 
tension to other modes of life. There 
was too a new focus on the idea of 
growing up. Where it had once been 
a matter of evolution front a more or 
less subhuman to a human status, 
the new idealized sense of the value 
of die childhood state entailed the 
feeling that it was this which vitalized 
and purified Ihe later maturity, 
rather than being outgrown in favour 
of it. Ideally one should not “grow 
out of’ childhood, but allow child- 
hood to “grow into" our older 
selves. "The child is father of the 
man”: “Blake and Wordsworth cap- 
tured a new and confident sense that 
the men and women who had grown 
up from the children they had all 
once been were limiliessly capable of 
embodying' an entirely new social 
order . . . 


Montaigne an the subject of Amer- 
ican Indians. And just as the "noble 
savage" of the primitivists had his 
ignoble counterpart in the brutish 
savages of apologists for empire or 
of J-fobhcs's account of natural man, 
so the idealized child of Rumantic 
tradition acquired his _ Hobbesian 
couiilvnuylh in Golding's Lord oj 
the Flies. What is interesting is how 
long it has taken for this aspect of 
the child to become embodied in an 
extended literary text, though “facts" 
about the natural cruelty of children 
had long been available for anyone 
to sec iu sonic miTsery rhymes, and 
in children’s slang ami rituals. That 
this came so late is perhaps itself a 
measure of how long it has taken for 
the child to emerge fully from his stale 
of “inciuisiderahility". 

'Ihe natural momentum nf current 
bids, or perhaps all bids, for the 
“human rights" of those who are or 
are felt to be underprivileged, is to 
pass from a phase or over-correction 
and inflated protestation tn claims of 
“equality" of some sort. The claims 
include some solemn educational 
doctrines to the effect that children 
should be spoken to and treated as 
grown-ups, which taken to an ex- 
treme might seem la deny any logic- 
al place Tor children's books at all; 
or the old-fashioned pseudo- 
egaliturinnism of that ghoulish categ- 
ory, “children of all ages", which 
leads to a wide choice of nightmares, 
from anthologies of nonsense verse 
to the novels of Tolkien- More 


interestingly. Penelope Lively, who 
has recently been writing adult fic- 
tion but first established herself as a 


tions, such words could be use 


children's author, has insisted that 
site doesn’t especially think of hcrsclt 
in any self-conscious way as writing 
"chiltlren's books”, and has been in- 
clined to play down the distinction, 
t hough she knows th.it to deny it 
altogether would be merely pal ioniz- 
ing in another way. Her children’s 
books are remarkable for their easy 
ability to portray and respect chil- 
dren as active and thinking beings, 
without pretending that they aren't 
children. 

One of the best examples I know 
of the natural fusion of the two mod- 
es of fiction is Going Rack, normally 
classed among her children’s books. 
Its narrator is a grown woman who 
revisits her childhood home for the 
last time after her father's death. In 
remembering her early life, she re- 
enptures her childhood state of mind 
and renders the child's idiom and 
feeling very vividly but without ever 
forgetting or disguising the fact that 
the narrative is a grown-up’s sym- 
pathetic reconstruction of a child’s 
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Male of mind. Its unforced in n ve- 
rmin I between tlie child mid adult 
perspectives Inis u freshness lacking 
ill such more ambitious and sonhisii- 
riiieil achievements ns What Manic 
Knew or The Go-Between. (Inglis's 
Account of (his hook seems to me 
out of focus, the product of u reductive 
determination to discuss the nulhor as 
n “historical” novelist.) 

The interpenetration of the two 
worlds is even more inevitable than 
llie penetration of "imperialist*' 
values in (he literature of racial 
emancipation. If black skins went 
while masks even in their most asser- 
tive declarations of negritude, the 
child's book is normally written M 
the grown-up, who has been a child. 
Not suipri singly, children’s books 
and adult ones are in an infinite 
variety of ways parodies of one 
another. Ballantyne's Coral Islanti 
leads to Lord of the Flies, which is a 
revcrsul of the earlier book's pieties 
ahom the upstanding virtue of good 
English boys as compared with sat'- 
ages who commit "unspeakable 
ntes” It also leads to Heart of Dark- 
ness, which not only reverses any 
notion of a black monopoly of such 
rites, but in the later stnecs of the 
senrcli for Kurtz acquires an element 
of die boy's adventure story, h 
hushed suspenseful tracking through 
the jungle, conscious of its lUcrnrv 
origins: “I kept to the truck ... I 
whs circumventing Kurtz ns though it 
Hail been a boyish game". 

Tortl of the Flies has ull the sur- 
face of h hoys’ adventure book, and 
its protagonists are all boys. So Inglis 
can say the book “now stands well 
across the margins of children’s urn! 
adults novels”. I don't know how 
widely or spontaneously it is read by 
children. It has frequently been set 
as a GCE text, btii that is not the 
same thine and may even mean the 
opposite. Many of its ironies are for 
adults who may remember rending 
books like Corat island in their 
youth and are likely to enjoy being 
disabused, and not for children who 
may recognize the behaviour as dis- 
tinct from the ironies, but can get 
the former neat from straightforward 
un ironic works. I assume it means 
little to them thut the white boys nre 
shown to be as snvnge as the tribal 
native used to be thought. 

In an autobiographical chapter, 
Inglis speaks of the neo-chivalric i 
heroes of the comic strips and other i 
popular media, the footballers and ; 
cowboys and fighter pilots, as figures i 
in whom there is "no strain or gap" | 
between how they act and how they 1 
should act. They embody an effort- | 
less and unquestioning obedience to ■ 
an [deal of honour which may in real i 
life entail a “breaking strain for i 
many people”. “It is part of the i 


timeless quality in ;i child’s view I7f" 
the world that he or she learns and 
reverences values quite innocent of 
liny relative qualifications". Thus his 
own early reading uf Bulldog Drum- 
niond and other “intermittently aw- 
ful honks” of that kind was un- 
affected by elements which are ’‘un- 
doubtedly there: their relentless 
snobbery, their incipient Fascism, 
their arrogance and brutality”. What 
he experienced within that 
framework was not any release of 
“adolescent anii-seniitism" but “pure 
admiration for the reckless, uthlciic 
courage of the hero, the simplicity 
and vividness of his moral and 
pugnacious reflexes ... his sense of 
Fairness”. 

Inglis's reading of superior speci- 
mens in Kipling and Buchan is an 
enhanced version of this, and the 


process is illuminntcd hy a passage 
from Lawrence on his early love of 
Nonconformist hymns. It shows the 
ability of a relatively crude medium 
to enrich the ini.iginntinn, to fill it 
with wonder and delight, in a 
curiously selective process thut re 
nniiiK unaffected by banality or vul- 
gar didacticism or sentimentality or 
ugliness. The essential point is that 
(Fie child's mind is not easily predict- 
able by the “liberal parent's nmsde- 
bound sell -consciousness", rightly 
concerned in its way about, for ex- 
ample, the brutalizing implications of 
heroic codes. A principal assumption 
be hind most of Inglis’s arguments is 
that neither children nor other rend- 
ers really “ identify" themselves with 
the “vicarious experience” of their 
fictional entertainments, but that 
these feed into and out of the con- 
tinuous totality of daily existence. 
On this topic , I nglis achieves a n 
almost Johnsonian return to first 
principles. 

The mnin discussion of “heroic" 
models of behaviour, from Homer to 
Kipling and beyond is in Chape r Six. 
Inglis begins unhappily with the 
charge of “Fascism, h’s a foolish 
and imprecise term outside its pre- 
cise political sense, and in various 
ways (he wrong nettle to grasp. But 
if one is to grasp it, it [ s a pity to do ' 
so by way of a borrowed notion that i 
Fascism has to do with “restoration , 
of the body” and the assertion of 
'the individual against the machine”. 1 
Both German and 'Italian Fascism - 
stressed collective tribal might and 
'rnpertal destiny more than any “in- 1 
dividual ' self-realization. Far from { 
scorning the "mnchinc", they glor-' 5 
died mechanized warfare as a beauli- 1 
5". "metahzation of the human s 
body (Marinetti’s words in praise of f 
Mussolini s Abyssinian exploits), t 
Man s dominion" over “machinery" f 
meant not a return to organic un- c 
mechanized vigour, but the mastery ( 
of machinery in extend man’s speed n 


and force and power to destroy. 
"The fiery orchids of machine guns", 
the big tanks and spectacular bombs 
over which the bards of Fascism 
waxed lyrical, owed their charm pre- 
cisely to a transfiguration of the 
body in the machine, the organic 
turned mechanical. When Auden 
compared epic Bnd schoolboy hero- 
isms (to which he was by no means 
merely hostile) with aspects of mod- 
ern Fascism, it was certainly not for 
Hny individualist or anlimechanical 
ideal. But in Auden's day. Fascism 
was Fascism and Auden' knew, as 
Inglis apparently doesn’t, what the 
word meant. 

But even without these awkward 
facts, the history of Fascism in our 
time has so discredited itself that the 
word cannot be used without associa- 
tions which both distracl and detract 
from what Inglis is trying to say. He 
senses (his occasionally, but it docs 
not prevent him from flailing about 
in search of ways for the word to “be 
used, just momentarily, in a quite 
noithostiJc sense". Wliy bother? 

Nevertheless, lie captures extreme- 
ly well the increasingly difficult for- 
tunes of the heroic in this century. 

That picture of manliness suf- 
fered terribly, particularly on the 
Snmmc, not because men were un- 
able to embody it in those dread- 
ful circumstances, but because 
they did so pointlessly. The cour- 
age wns available in awful plenty, 
but it was betrayed by the institu- 
tions which demanded it ns a duly. 


He goes on to give one of the best 
formulations I have seen of the con- 
ditions under which the ideal could 
still be activated, mostly in an ironic 
perspective: 


Consequently, that manliness has 
played an increasingly ambiguous 
part in growing up m Britain and 
the USA since 1917. Appeals to its 
most noble version - courage in 
battle - made sense after Dunkirk 
and Pearl Harbor, but always in 
such a distinctly ironic and 
equivocal way that no boy could 
connect such action with life in a 
world not officially at war. The 
American experience in Vietnam 
served ... to clinch the lessons 
begun in the poems of Wilfred 
Owen. 

This book does not confine itself 
to the fiction of masculine heroism, 
though I think it is in this area that 
its excellences come out to their best 
advantage. He writes rather less well 
on the feminine counterparts, the 
ideal stereotypes of girlhood or 
womanhood, though he has many 
good things to say about individual 
novels written for or about girls. 
.Throughout his discussions of the 
varied genres of children's fiction 
(historical romance, stories of magic, 
experiments with time, as well as 
tales in the more customary settings 
of childhood) he exhibits the same 
respect for children, the same 
breadth of sympathy, the same abil- 
ity to move with discrimination and 


without misplaced censoriousness^ 
tween the subliterarv achievement 
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The book contains a few n rosv 
complacencies, most of them revolv- 
ing around the figure of “the greatest 
teacher of English the % ng ish 
universities have ever known”, under 
whom Inglis studied and who, like 
Jehovah is much revered but seldom 
named. Inglis begins his book with 
words which connoisseurs will recog- 
nize as a resounding replay of His 
Master's Voice: “The great children's 
novelists are ..." Six names follow 
as against the original grown-up ver- 
sion s four, but then, as one of Ing- 
hs s chapters announces, his is “The 
Lesser Great Tradition” and allo- 
wance should be made for the desire 
to make up in numbers what was felt 
to be a little short on weight. He 
shares some of the Master's urgency 
of concern about popular culture, 
and something of his gift for acute 
and memorable exposure of its falsi- 
ties. His complaint about how the 
words "style" and "life” have been 
debased in the cant-phrase “life- 
style”, and his distinction between 
"values" and “class values", are elo- 
quent pieces of social thinking. But 
Inglis is conspicuously less censorious 
about many aspects of our culture 
than his teacher would have been. 
This is not because lie is more uncri- 
tical, 1 think, but because his mind is 
independent. This is a strong, awk- 
ward and generous book. 
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These three new novels - two En- 
glish and one American - make for 
interesting comparisons. All three 
books are about the problems of 
friendship, the relationships between 
children at that age when friends 
(the sociologists' “peer group") are 
more important than anything else. 
The two English stories both nave a 
good deal to do with class, one overt- 
ly and one, more effectively, not. 
The American story is a sort of cadet, 
edition of the eternal triangle. 

Gina Wilson's first novel, Cora 
Ravenwing, which was widely 
praised, was on the same theme. 
That was a story in the first person, 
as by an adult looking back to her 
□hildhood "all those years ago”. The 
new book, with its rather dreary title 
A Friendship of Equals, seems simi- 
larly old-fashioned and might have 
worked better if it had been similarly 
distanced. As it is, it seems to be a 
contemporary story - Louisa moves 
from a Middle School to a Compre- 
hensive - but the talk, the language, 
the whole ethos of the book, none of 
them ring true. The character of the 
forbidden friend - this time the rich 

ing, and the menacing figure of 
Agnes Love, the counterpart of Mrs 
Briggs, is melodramatic and uncon- 
vincing. 

The other two books, Betsy Byars's 
Thf Cybil War and Tim Kenne- 
more’s The Middle of the Sandwich, 
are both set firmly In the real world- 
pt today. Indeed some of the con- 
temporary references may become 
incomprehensible in a few years' 
lime (images already passing of Don- 
ny Osmond, Kermit, Star Wnrj 
punk, oven a “mini-Watergate"). In 
The Cybll War two fifth-grade 
friends, Tony Angotti and Simon 
Newton, see themselves as rivals for 
? p £ r . OV3 , 1 . of Cybil. Ackerman; 
Their Friendship had been scaled In 
second grade when the : ! entire class 
.was ask^d fo, write es&ys oh their 
fathers ,and meither of them bad 
• fathers to write about. Three years 


s later the friendship has become a 
habit and Simon has to concentrate 
hard on the good things about Tony 
: Angotti. Life is more complicated: 
"Fathers desert you, friends He about 
you, teachers humiliate you - and 
those are supposed to be the good 
guys." 

Betsy Byars has always had a mar- 
vellously sure mixture of humour 
and deep feeling. The Cvbil War is a 
slicker, easier, lighter book than, for 
instance. The Midnight Fox or The 
Cartoonist, but the feeling is still 
there. The opening scene, with Miss 
McFawn trying to cast a "nutrition 
p la v . is pure comedy. (“Simon can 
be Mr Indigestion.” “Tony I special- 
ly want you to be the dill pickle".) But 
the war over Cybil Ackerman has pain 
and tension as well as laughs. The love 
quiz, the pel show, the saddest sent- 
ence, all contribute to a story that 
moves quickly to the final scene where 
Simon admits to Cybil that he doesn't 
know how to pump up bike tyres with 
the air hose at the gas station. “Abrupt- 
ly he abandoned his pose as the 
triumphant general. After all, the war 
was over. This was the real world and 
he better learn how it worked. He knelt 
beside her and watched." 

The Middle of the Sandwich, at 
least for many English readers, will 
be an even more satisfying school 
story than The Cvbil War. It is a 
ncher, deeper slice of life. For her 
final term os a junior, Helen has 
come to live with her aunt, who 
teaches in a village school. Her 
mother Is having an operation and 
convalescing. Helen is familiar with 
the village but only as a visitor, a 
holidaymaker. Now she has to try to 

Tellyspeak 

IAN STRACHAN: 

Jte g.Jjsch . 

Oxford. £5.25. 

0 19 271451 1 

TTiis book does some- of the right 
fhmgs. some of them in the wrpng way. - 
.“Right" 1 , that is, by the liberal middle- 
class standards which still firmly gov- 
ern the empire of children's literature. 

; Young Peter escapes from a council .! 
flat, where telly; ppp music and inces- 
sant rows between scrounging father 
and bjngo-addicted mother make si- 
lent* unknown, and takes shelter with 


belong. It is not easy - first of ail to 
adjust to her casual, relaxed aunt 
(and the discovery that she prefers 
her to her own mother) and then to 
fit in to the established group at 
school. The good jacket picture for 
•he book by Margery Gill shows the 
child as an outsider, alone in the 
playground. (That fine artist has also 
done the jacket for A Friendship ot 
Equals , but it looks a little too-muen 
like a cheerful advertisement for the 
Year of the Disabled.) 

The striking thing about Ms Kenn- 
einore s first novel is her assured 
handling of an adult in the context of 
a children’s story, a rarer feat than 
one would suppose. She not only 
depicts Jess, the aunt, with vivid 
exactitude (I would only demur at 
the suggestion that she reads the 
Telegraph rather than the Guardian) 
but shows, with no sentimentality 
whatsoever, how possible it is for 
children and adults to be friends. 

The peculiar nastiness one child 
can show to another culminates in a 
splendid scene where Helen pours 
paint all over the particularly loath- 
some Joanne Barclay. Jess's reaction 
is: “'Well, you awful child, next time 
you do something like this, let me 
know first. Then we can all come 
and watch' This was not pre-Borstal 

k; Helen blinked in confusion. 
Under the circumstances, Mrs Barc- 
lay has decided not to press charges, 
which means you’re not actually to 
be flogged, just given a telling off.”' 
Helen finds a lot of Jess’s behaviour 
unpredictable. There is Indeed no- 
thing predictable about the book at 
all. It is fresh and individual and 
very well written! 


an old man in a Pennine cottage: here 
he disfcbvers the pleasures of nearing 
and hand work, learns the pattern ot 


the seasons and sleeps with a farmer’s 
daughter. ^4' ran of gqod fortune is 
broke* n wheq the tentacles of the 
Welfare State reach the cottage; biut, 
despite the pld man’s resulting suicide, 
there; Is a hopeful ending. ' 

i. ? cte r telis us his own Story without 


authorial intervention, recording his 
joumey from folly to wisdom. The 
troubje i* riifltiifr -hyi gugoft nnt 
niade thesamB Jourhey/Teuy language ‘ 
relentlessly applied becomes the lan- 
guage of the author, and by its nature it 
cannot record individual experience. 
One small symptom: “who’s” for 
“whose" cannot be Peter’s fault; once 
' it might be the printers, but three times 
it must be the author's. Similarly, the 
author is ■ responsible for dead 
metaphors and oversimplifications; it 
Is no excuse that Peter has heard such 
things on television. The distinction 
between author and narrator, and 
between Peter as he was and Peter as 
he has become, ought to becrucial. Yet 
Ian Strachan seems unaware of them; 
.he could do with a crash course in Great 
Expectations and the art of first-person 
narrative. Fiction is, made of words. 

. Moses Beech is readable and its plot 
. quite ingenious, butits language copies 
from - and: feeds the .very culture 
which it seeks to Oppose ;and expose. 

■ Dominic Hlbberd 
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Dido lives 


By Brian Baumfield 

JOAN AIKEN: 

The Stolen Luke 

Cape. £5.50. 

I) 224 U1924 4 


Inventing for fun 


Joan Aiken's must original creations. 
The characters live - Inun the li- 
quor-loving Mr Brandywine (die 
British Agent in New Cumbria, 
whose fingers are paralysed hy a 
spell) the aloof Captain Hughes. 
Master of the Thrush in which Dido 
is a passe nee r. the i on-good- 1 o-be- 


irue Mr Holystone (who turns out to ^ - 

be King Arthur, reborn) to Dido -P-fj .TT.'J,', ' - 

herself. Not to mention Mr Bran. J ^ 


Bv Nicholas Tucker 


ROALD UAIII.i 

George's Marvellous Medicine 
Illustrated hv Quentin Blake 


Devotees of Joan Aiken will be de- w hose niagical powers identify him rAHt „ VN „ (1 . N . 
lighted to learn that The Stolen Lake j rre vucablv as Merlin the magician, r , . 

recounts the further adventures of the [hou _ h is never actualtv men- f 1 ‘ ,rlfier invenlions 

i. li. rvj., ...L,. Rrc< " e. • HliiLrr.ilr.il hv i ,li»n 


remarkable Dido Twite who first 
made her appcrance in Black Hearts 
in Battersea. Newcomers can however 
read this story independently. 

The talc abounds with incredible 
happenings as Dido finds herself 
accompanying the upright Captain 
1 luuhcs un his ship; making for Eng- 
land by way of. the east coast of 
Roman America. (Regular readers 
will be aware that the Hanoverian 
succession to the English throne nev- 
er occurred and good King .lames III 
is monarch.) The Captain receives an 
urgent message bidding him wait 
upon the Queen of New Cumbria, 
an allv who lias appealed for help 
from iinglimtl because someone has 
stolen her lake - frozen into ice 
blocks. 

Dido, a pert cockney sparrow, 
who is by turn cheeky, comic, shrew- 
ish, but above all resourceful, re- 


Furlher Invenlions uf Mr Cogg 

tinned. Illustrated by Cilonys Ambrus |y pnrttaycd with compassion rather 

None of Lliis author's stories are M* l huen. £4.y5. ,'lum cruelty. Not Mr Dahl, however: 

ever dull. She is one of the most U 333 3ll ~' 0 "‘>1 •«»!) does his voting Item C.e or ue 

imaginative and consistently enter- -■ — — 1 think murderous thoughts about his 

taming writers - especially' for the Bra iidinol her right through to the end. 

nine to thirteen age group, or, in- For some time now Roald Dahl lias be also actually administers 
decd. any children (or grown-ups for been the most popular living novelist "niydu-nie to her "\ailu up trom me 

tkrti .vini.ir V l frti* .^nwirilu Inr rrP.nl- >u,. U. /'hililmn ili'&uitf* nr llitlllRHUll ( llilii I'alfUlSll}. lill* KIIlIIcII 


Such a piciure nuy well reflect quite in household corners will probably be 
graphically small children's occasional quite safe tustav where they arc. rather 
resentment of the elderly, plain anil man make lor the nearest Old I’eu pie’s 
ticqucntlv querulous. Yet since the lioiue double quick. And yet. as with 
days of Dickens and W. S. Gilbert . ami ilic marvellous medicine itself, a slight- 
their pitiless humour at the expense of ly nasty taste does persist after con- 
oid age. it has been customary, espe- sumption, despite much else inihe tale 
cia Ilyin childrens bin iks.nsit tire nei ui r- that is both Fast and funny, 
age such attitudes. Instead, there have 

been reams of admittedly often rather Carolyn Sloan's Further /mvwinm 
anodyne books about witches who are ,,f Mr Cogg. meanwhile, is as opposite 
merely lonely or misunderstood rather s jmv as one could iniauinc: witty, 
Mian evil, and it grumpy old Indies si ill detached, whiiniscal and finally, alas, 
sui vive in other stories, they arc usual- over-ingenious to the point of dullness, 
ly portrayed with compassion rather p concerns un inventor whose best 
Than cruelty. Not Mr Dahl, however: [nend is a computer, .uni ns such is an 
not only does ho voting hero George electronic iip-daliug of Norman liun- 
thmk murderous thoughts about his .|er's stories about dear old Professor 


grandmother right through to the end, 
he also actually administers smite 


ItruneMiiwm. and his more mechanical 
aids. Bv contrast, there is plenty here 
about "memory banks", "special 


that matter). Her capacity lor crc.n- that we Iihvc tor children, despite, or bathroom (nail varnish), the kdUtui inpes and so on. while some of the 
ing interesting, idiosyncratic charac- sometimes possibly because of. lapses shoe polish) and the i-arden -her dialogue is oddly effective. ■ Why don it 
ters, strong plots and adventurous in taste (hat have not always found ranli freeze and engine oil.) you do Mime thing to cheer me up. Mr. 

situations seems boundless. It is equal favour among adult readers. Ilis At this point, what could seem like a L’ogg punches out at one moment, io 


turns ashore with her protector. Mr seem absurd 
Holystone, the capta n’s steward. For exann 


situations seems boundless. It is equal favour among adult readers. His At this point, what could seem like a 
perhaps slightly churlish to suggest |;ucsi offering, George's Mai vclhnn blue-print foi a new type oT giumiy- 
thal it is in the lack of bounds there Medicine, is a good example ot tins lushing tains into mil right lanlasy . 
lies a weakness. 'Ihcie is almost a ability he has to entertain the young with the old lady first floating like a 
superabundance of talent - loo much iifteii nt the cost of offending many of balloon and then growing :is high as a 
for any one story. The wealth of the oilier sort. It is about n small boy crane - an effect well caught by 
detail, of literary allusions, of Cock- who declares war against Ilis disagree- cjuuntin I Hake’s illustrations. In (act, I 
1 icy slang and foreign phrases - not able grandmother, described variously am sure llinl most children will read the 
io mention the disli active Aikenisli as “a skinny old ling", or u “grizzly old whole of this olbeiwise lively and 
invention of language - present a grunion” with “u small, puckered lip inventive stray as something purely 
difficult hurdle for young readers, nuuilh like n dog’s bottom." fantastic, and old ladies still sheltering 

The rules and fortunes become at 

times so outrageous that they can 1 


C’ogg punches out at one moment, io 
receive the computei reply. "1 am not 
programmed to he sympathetic." The 
iron Ne. though, is that llie author tries 
to be funny all the time, so Hint no firm 
stray line ever emerges to help readers 
aloiig when the humour sometimes 
(lags. But when Carolyn Sloan learns 
to balance her stories more successful- 
ly. she should be a writer worth 
watching nut for. 


Bui hardly have two chapters passed 
before she has been abducted by 
Mesdames Morgan and Vavnsour, 
seamstresses extraordinary. The 
strange country where they have 
embarked has more than its fair 
share of villains, not least the Queen 
herself. Queen Ginevra is a fat re- 
peilant lady of very dubious vintage, 
equipped "with two-way mirrored 
glasses (Guinevere would surely turn 
in her grave by this parody). She 
only rouses herself from a state of 


For example, in The Stolen Lake 
young girls are kidnapped, then sac- 
rificed by being hurled into the lake 
where they are devoured by pisca* 
dores - man-eating fishes - and their 
skeletons are retrieved and ground 
into paste which is subsequently eaten 
by Queen Ginevra in order to main- 
tain her immortality. This fearfully 
wicked women lives and perishes in 
a rotating ' palace, with a fiendish 
revolving door - and so on. For 
good measure, the country abounds 
m Aurocs (cousins of the pterodac- 


torpor by the mention of her long tyl) and other dreadful, bloodthirsty 
lost husband, none other than King creatures. The deliberate alteration 
Arthur of legendary fame, who is of history seems not particularly sig- 
due to make a return appearance nificant, since few cnildren of this 
after 1.300 years, and for whom the ;ige are specially knowledgeable or 
Queen wails. very concerned as to which monarch 


age are specially knowledgeable or 
very concerned as to which monarch 

The machinations by which the f ° Uows who "’. imd ' vhen - , 
stolen lake is returned, a lost prin- In her earlier, and arguably most 
cess rescued, with the help ot Dr successful book, The Wolves of Wil- 
Johnson's dictionary, a rightful king loughby Chase, these excesses have 
restored, and various villains dis- been kept in control and a firm 
patched to suitably horrific ends, control exercised over characters and 


make for exciting reading. Dido, a 
bom survivor ennances her reputa- 
tion still further, and assuredly we 


situations. The reins have been 
loosened perhaps a little too much in 
this story; nevertheless it remains an 


have not heard the last of one of original and splendid entertainment 


Pupil power 


JAN MARK: 

Hairs In the Palm of the Hand 

Kestrel. £4.25. 

0 7226 57285 


“leader” discovers the system and 
persuades the whole class to bet on 
the following week’s loss or gain. 
This opens the way for absolute 
chaos in class lx as various members 
of the form ingeniously attempt to 
gain or lose time. The details ot this 







. SUMMER FUN ° 
FROM KESTREL ! 


gain or lose time. The details or this / 

Children will certainly recognize the amusing Idea are cleverly reported , 

reference in the title to the old down to the last second and the ' 

schoolboy joke about detecting the schoolmaster’s timely intervention at 'i 

first signs of madness (the second the end is handled in a masterly / 

sign, or course, being to look for fashion. 7 

*“">■ "Chutzpah" i. set In a large com- tf 

SSK* m* Sr 

It Is not easy to capture aspects of school regulations, spends the day 1 / 

a world with which children are so apparently looking for her new form. t 

familiar biit Jan Mark has a wonder- f n fact, she uses her considerable h 

ful eye for just the right detail and a talents to cause as much disruption , / 

real feeling for character and narra- and dissent as possible, in the in- ' 

live which she uses very effectively terests of democracy and women’s , 

here in two horribly realistic and rights. How easily she manages to ' , 

hilariously funny pictures of school survive a day without ever entering a U 

life. She manages to view the world classroom, makes amusing reading. ( 

of the school with a sympathetic — Br _ memora bi e short 7 
understanding for both teachers and . t If® se v ^ much in wta 5 ' 

pupils, whilst using all her wit and Yhander and Lightning. The stories / 

arJL fa r.F ilger than W in Mark's i. 

lire Bl school, the boredorQi the miirction Nothing to be 1 /. 

humour, the constant - st ™Sg[® Afraid of and this seems to allow her f 
power within and between both staff “ freedom to develou her 7 
and pupils and particularly, the thm ® ^ while remaining wS the \f 

line Eetweea .organization and chaos V ■ 

It is chaos that reigns in these two . ^ stories compare very favour- y. 

stories. ably with the best of Nothing to be 7 

The first story. “Time and the f children of ten aSd over . 

Hour" is setin a boys school where JV, many adults) wiU find much in 7 . . 

one small boy has been keeping a g - /n lhe Palm.of the Hand' to 7/ 

pnVate tally of exactly how. much with and lanch at //, 

time is gamed and ^ted by his lde ^ ™ and ^ f AUVt v ^ n // , 

form each school day. The class • Judith Elkin 


James Marshall 

GEORGE AND MARTHA ONE FINE DAY 

ThB youngest children will enjoy sharing an absurdly hinny fine day 
with James Marshall's two hippos, George and Martha. £3.95 

Jan Ormerod 
SUNSHINE 

A delightful picture book which looks at the experience of 
starting the day through the eyas of one small girl vvho wakes up rather 
; earlier than everyone else. 'Wordless, and well-named' T.E$. £3.95 

r"> v « - i -J- ^ - i Rosemary Harris , 

THE ENCHANTED HORSE ‘ 

Illustrated by Pauline Baynes 
An award-winning author and artist have combined their 
talents to produce a richly-detailed picture story book in the 

Indian folk-tale tradition. £5.95 ^ 

Margaret and Mary Baker 
BLACK CATS AND THE SILVER CROWN 

Illustrated with silhouette drawings 

Witches' spells and mid-summer magic form the background to these two 
joyful and chaining fairy tales. First published over 50 years ago, they are 
now re-issued in a handsome new volume, uniform with the highly- 
acclaimed The Lost Merbaby and The Wishing-Nut Tree. £3.95 

. Kit Wright 

HOT DOG AND OTHER POEMS 

• Illustrated by Posy Simmonds 
Kit Wright mixes sparkling fun and humour with some serious 
moments to produce a wonderful collection of easily accessible _ 

, poems for young readers. £3.75 
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Artists and writers 


By Kicki Muxou Browne 

Nt« w very long sign, the first u»m- 
plcicly wordless picture honk 
I Ken ale Meyer's Vicki, 19oS| was 
published, causing some if c hale as in 
whether it was really a hunk at all. 
Since then many nave appeared , 
with hooks such as The Sm mwu/i 
exploiting the form to perfection. 
Both Truck and Sunshine have nn 
text, hut are nevertheless eloquent - 
and would lose nuirh or their impact 
if accompanied by a story. 

The hero of Truck is a vast articu- 
lated lorry, bright red and decorated 
on both sides with the word 
PRUCKlNCi in huge white letters. 
We follow the lorry, ironically 
funded with tricycles, <>» its journey 
through traffic jams, fog and rain, 
tun nets arid spaghetti junctions, for- 
ever jostling with other vehicles. 
iissuuJicd by h In ring traffic signs, and 
hulching out black smoke. There is 
some imaginative play with perspec- 
tives - we never see the Jorry limn 
the same angle, and sometimes we 
only see a little currier of it - which 
gives the pictures movement rind im- 
mediacy. An urban nightmare 
■iiayhe, hut nevertheless a verv en- 
juyable book, and a worthy sequel to 
rrnste Twin by the same artist. 

Sunshine is very different. The set- 
ting is entirely domestic. The story, 
in rhe form of a strip cartoon, tells 
us about a I i tile girl, who gels up 
early in the morning and wakes her 
father, who gives her breakfast and 


then goes back to bed. deeply im- 
mersed in the morning paper. Hie 
little eir! gels herself dressed, ami 
then draws her parents' attention in 
the time. Chaos ensues, while the 
parents rush about getting dressed. 
Finally, everybody has left the house 
and peace is restored to he enjoyed 
by the solitary rag doll. The title, 
incidentally, refers to actual sun- 
shine. which underlines the unfolding 
of the story, growing from a little 
patch until it finally explodes into' 
while light as the parents leap out of 
bed. It is a likeable story, full of 
warmly humorous sequences, such as 
the girl dressing herself - you can 
see from the way she is standing that 
all her clothes are twisted and prob- 
ably half of them back to front, and 
that her shoes are on the wrong foot. 
To me the only false note among the 
otherwise uvll observed drawings is 
the girl picking up the alarm clock 
with a stereotyped expression of sur- 
prise - I wonder whether such a 
Miiail child would really react so 
strongly to the lime, particularly as 
the clock has notches rather ihun 
numbers mi its face. 

Hie picture books this season huve 
their usual shnre of traditional tales 
with new illustrations. There are two 
new hooks from Tomie de Pnola, 
Old Mother Hubbard ami her (Jug 
and Tin M'Ctnd. Old Mother Hub- 
bard is ,set out as a stage play, 
watched hy characters from nursery 
Thymes. The first picture shows the 
curtain, bearing the credits, the last 
Mother Elubbanl and her dog taking 
ji currain call, one bedecked with 
flowers, the other clutching a bone 


lied with a pink how. Tomie de 
I'aola's pictures arc as comic as ever 
- the hyperactive poodle, balancing 
on his Ian an insulted cal wearing a 
ruffed hahy gown, brought howls of 
glee from everyone. On each double 
spread rhere are little pictorial sc- 


imcnees from well-known nursery 
rhymes (for instance, a young lady 
calling - a flock of sheep - cows 
eating plants - a hoy, dressed in 
blue, lulling about in a haystack with 


t>lue, lulling about in a haystack with 
•a hom by Tiis .side). It is not a book 
that is exhausted after a few read- 
ings. Tomie de Paoln has re-told, as 
well as illustrated, the story of Tin 
M’Coul in which it is Fin's wife 
Oonagh who tricks the dreaded giant 
and saves her panicking husband. 
(Ladv heroines in folk tales are rare 
enough to deserve a special mention.) 
An artist who is also a writer ensures 
a well balanced picture book, 
throughout Tin M’C oid. rlure is one 
picture' in ;i sequence, ami roughly 
the Same amount of wurds to everv 
page, which is a help to children just 
starting to read, and to the child who 
looks at the pictures while listening 
to the story. The language is simple, 
yet with a touch of t radii ional gran- 
diloquence about it. and the text is 
conveniently set out with one phrase 
to a line for easy reading. 

Close co-operation between writer 
and artist ujuicars to be lacking in 
Hie Bremen Town Musicians, unu on 
closer examination, the present 
translation and the illustrations seem 
to be separated by ten years. It is 
i minting, particularly for the non- 
reading recipient of the story, to 
have two lines of text with one pic- 


ture and seventeen with the next. 
Apart from this, it is a nice book, 
the stylized paintings aglow with sub- 
tle shudes of colours ranging from 
candy pastel to richly luminous, and 
the translation is sprinkled with 
pleasingly obscure turns of phrase. 

David Cox's illustrations of his 
story Miss Hankie's Umbrella are 
unusually restrained; in fact they look 
quite severe at first sight in black 
and white with the occasional splash 
of yellow. But the story about an 
elderly school-teacher and her exotic 
adventure in Java is so satisfying, 
told with economy and elegance, and 
text and pictures complement each 
other perfectly. My children liked it 
very much. 

Lachlan's Walk uses fear to under- 
line a strongly moralizing point. A 
litrle hoy decides to go off by himself 
l«> find the bench. Having narrowly 
escaped being run over by a cur 
Lachlan loses his way and is trapped 
on a sheer cliff face, holding on to a 
tuft of grass. He is finally rescued by 
kind Mrs Markov and all ends hap- 
pily back in the garden with the 
family, Lachlan presumably having 
lciirnl his lesson. My nerves felt 
quite raw us the story proceeded, 
particularly as. to facilitate reading 
the text is arranged in short lines, 
taking on the visual rhythm of an 
ominous chant: “She opens the high 
wire gate / of the school yurd and 
calls, 7 Oh no! He is running towards 
the cliff. / Lisa’s little brother Lach- 
lan is / running towards the cliff". 

At the opposite end of the scale, The 
Day Jimmy's Boa Ate the Washing, 


which describes, an American sch.w 
trip oa farm and which lias nomSS 
at a! , but is just a great Hill-hilly r ® c 
Most ch.ldren enjoy slap-stick coined?' 
nnd here is a veritable orgy of nil 
getting into a bus and eating all ihp 
picnic lunches, children pelting each 
other with corn and eggs, and of cou™ 
lie boa constrictor eating all the 
laundry. I have no doubt that a great 
many children will love the book, but it 
left me with a rather uneasy feeling It 
seemed to be deliberately ingratiating 
hke giving mountains of sweets to a 
child, and hoping for the best. 

Animal stories are always well 
represented in children’s picture 
books. The Lonely Rhinoceros is a 
nicely conceived if somewhat stodgy 
story of animals borrowing pieces of 
each other’s skin. It is really the 
Rosseauesque/primitive pictures with 
a multitude of detail that make the 
book stand up to constant 
re-reading. Adelina Schlime 
introduces us to a family of snails 


living in a slummy-looking cabbage 
paten, all dank vegetation, broken 
household objects and stagnant 
water with flies (the story is 


The indestructible word 


By Lucy Micklethw ait 

Today’s proud parent is inclined to 
provide his child with u library with- 
in months of birth. The baby, on the 
whole, does not abject to this, 
though his interests are far from 
literary. A book, tike any other toy, 
is first tested in the mouth and given 
n good gumming. The older infant 
finds satisfaction in sinking his tooth 
into the book's spine, whicn can then 
be pulJed off in small pieces. Turning 
pages back and forth is poor sport 
compared with tearing them out. It 
is, therefore, a mistake to allow 
babies to enjoy without supervision 
books that they will wunt to read a 
year or two later, when child and 
parent alike will be irritated to find 
pages torn, scrawled on with felt-tip 
pen or stuck together with mashed 
banana. On the other hand, children 
cannot be supervised all the time and 
when they are too young to have 
learnt respect for books, they must 
be supplied either with disposable 
bopks from jumbie sales or with 
something indestructible. 

The idea of indestructible books is 
not new. though the reason for [item 
initially was not the destructiveness 
of babies but (he expense of paper. 
In the beginning there was the horn- 


book - a pnddle-slmped piece of 
wood to which was ult ached a les- 
son-shcet. covered by a layer of 
melted horn. This was superseded by 
the battledore which was a printed 
sheet of cardboard folded three 
times, and often vnrnished to make 
it. washable. By (he middle of the 
nineteenth century, however, value 
for money lay in' the primers and 
pocket books that were pouring from 
the presses, nnd the battledore dis- 
appeared. A few sheets of card could 
not be considered a good investment 
when twenty of paper could be lied 
for the same price. . 

Today we have board books for 
babies which are ns uneconomic os 
the battledore. Those that are re- 
viewed here cost between 95p and 
* l -*5 nnd consist of five to seven 
double-page spreads. 

Valerie Greeley’s books arc the 
most expensive, perhaps because 
much care has been taken over the 
picture. Her nnimnls are painstakingly 
painted in their various and detailed 
habitats and, with the exception of a 
lion which any taxidermist would con- 
sider a failure, they are reasonably 
life-like, 3 

u ° xenb H r Y has chosen a de- 

lightfully lump-faced baby as the 
subject of her set of five books. 

?Z SS Ur g ',/ lny /- ,g '. Fa »"ly> Friends 
and Working (incidents in everyday 
life), he (I say “he" but one cannot 


tell) is seen enthralled by a real book 
(held upside down), and fast asleep 
on a long-suffering marmalade cat, 
bemused on the pot, and tucking 
fistfully into a bowl of green sludge. 
Each item, person or animal is 
shown on the left-hand page alone 
and on the right-hand page in asso- 
ciation with the hero. With n glint in 
her eye, Helen Oxen bury has cap- 
tured masterfully the expressions and 
postures of early childhood. This is 
certainly the series most likely to 
appeal to adults, but I am not sure 
that the infant reader will find 
enough in them to hold his attention 
for long. Once past the stage at 
which any picture is merely a set of 
abstract shapes and colours, children 
like pictures in which there is a lot 
going on, and here there is not. 

The four books by Jean and 
uareth Adamson are tne only ones 
with any text, which is hardly neces- 
sary in books of this sort. They de- 
scribe some fairly banal events in the 

lit / ac rtf i rr: . i 


acquire a kitten and visit the coun- 
tryside. Some of the background pic- 
tures are painted with a pleasing 
childish fluency, and one suspects by 
a different hand from that which 
portrayed Topsy and Tim, stylized in 
the 1960s manner of an Eastern 
European comic, with triangular 
mouths nnd nn old-fashioned assort- 
ment of clothes. Children, however, 
have not sufficient discrimination to 
realize how unattractive Topsy and 
Tim are, and will find more going on 
in these pictures than in any of the 
others. 

It may seem then that the jumble 
sale is better value than the board 
book, in which the bulk and expense 
or the board leaves very little over 
for the book. There is room for 
improvement, with a clear need for 
more imaginative art-work, but it 
may already be too late. Rumour lias 
it that a new generation of indes- 
tructible books made entirely of plas- 
tic is on its way across the Atlantic - 
books which may change the face of 
British bathtime. 


Jives of Topsy and Tim, who go to books which may i 
playschool, have a birthday p arty. British bathtim^ 

2*10098?^ «*<*£> *>- *>P =»<*■ 

90980 5), Pets (0 216 90982 I), Zoo and Tim S> AR /«™p/ AdA , T°P sy 

ffis. 216 90983 x) - 

a" 3 i°s "«; 6 bmk ° ni Tims 

P,flW "8 (° 41« 05610 5), Working (o BlacWe 9Sp each 


... J 7. * . tupsy 

9 Mt/m l ° P,t H y5 S ho .° l (° 216 

(0 216 91120 6), Topsy and Tims 
Country Day (0 216 £1119 2), Topsy 
“ J Jww Pet (0 216 91091 9) 


water with Hies (the story is 
appropriately dedicated to Patricia 
Highsmith). Delightfully repulsive 
pictures abound, as the snails wobble 
about their business, leaving ample 
trails of slime behind them. 

Finally, a new edition of the 
Edwardian ballad The Highwayman 
with illustrations by Charles keep- 
ing. It is a beautiful book, but it is 
undeniably blood-thirsty, with Keep- 
ing in his most uncompromising 
moud. The elements of violence 
would probably make the book 
rather disturbing for most children 
under, say, nine or ten, but it might 
slot rather well into the awkward gap 
that still exists between childrens 
and adult literature. 

Donald Crews: Truck. Bodley 

Head. £3.50, 0 370 30396 2 

Jan Ormekqd: Sunshine. Kestrel 
Books. £3.95. 0 7226 5736 6 

Tomif. de Paola: Old Mother Hub- 
hard and her Dog. Methuen. £3.95. 
0 416 21350 2 

Tomie de Paola: Fin M'Coul. 
Andersen Press. £3.95. 0 86264 000 8 

The Brothers Grimm: The Bremen 
Town Musicians. Illustrated by Janina 
Domanskn. Julia MncRae Books. 
£4.25. U 86203 063 3 

David Cox: Miss B tinkle's Umbrella. 
Aurora Press. £3.25. 0 86748 004 1 
Libby Hathorn: Lachlan’s Walk. Illus- 
trated by Sandra Laroche. Methuen. 
£3.50. 0 454 00206 

Trinka Hakes Noble: The Day Jim- 
my's Boa Ate the Washing. Illustrated 
by Stephen Kellogg. Hutchinson. 
£3.50. 0 09 144180 T 

Patrick Barth£lCmi: The Lonely Rhi- 
noceros. Illustrated by Marie-Heleoe 
Manhes. Oxford University Press. 
£3.95. 0 19 179754 9 

Tatjana Hauptmann: Adelina 

Schlime. Benn. £3.95. 0 510 00105 X 

Alfred Noyes: The Highwayman. 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping. Ox- 
ford University Press. £4.50. 0 19 
279748 4 




Picture Books 


WAYFARERS AI.L ;: '' 

Kenneth Grahtutie author, . 
Beverley Gooding artist 

H'w^ ,ir “J ly ,J. l lV SIra ? cd slor )' fr °to The 

It uid i n thc Willows in which the Water 
■ £« 9 dec»des io ta sa j| for foreign brlds. . 

np rt?t\^iS^ ADVENTURES 

and°he^dog ERHIJB?ard 

Tomie de !*aola ! 

, fhis well-loved nursery story is 


i 


PRINCE OF THE DOLOMITES 




An Italian legend orihe sun and the friooit 
lovingly retold by one of the foremast 
illustrators ol children’s books. £3.50 

SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT 
Selina Hastings author 
Juan Wijngaard artist 
This classic 1 4th century mle is retold in 
modem language and illustrated with ten' 
sinking colour plates. £3.95 

WHY THE ROPE WENT, TIGHT 
Bamber Gascoigne author 
Christina Gascoigne artist 
The 'Gascoignes have taken a brilljanrlv 
simple td 9 ? and created □ unique, fjinnv, ■ 
tull-cplaqr picture book. £3.95 ’■ . 




A beautiful account of the Garden of Eden 
store told in a clear, simple way. £3.95 

THE SERPENT TOWER 
Russell Hoban 

An unusual and intriguing story, with full- 
colour pictures, which grips at several 
levels. For older readers. £4.50 

j Younger Fictional 

MARDIE TO THE RESCUE 
Astrid Lindgren 
The second book about Mardie, the 
unruly, icnder-hearted little girl. ^4.95 


THE STONEWALKERS 
Vivien Alcock 
An outstanding fantasy. A tale with a 
touch of the supernatural in which 
statues -that come to life dominate two 
girls' lives. £4.95 

A TIDE FLOWING 
Joan Phipson 

Mark's friendship with a handicapped girl 
leads to his greater maturity and 
understanding. £4.95 
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The morality of the menagerie 


By Ann Martin 


Few hooks achieve the classic standard 
of using the animals’ own habits and 
behaviour to shape and develop the 
nlot. But animals certainly continue to 
he favoured by publishers: in this 
selection of picture books nine out of 
thirteen feature animals, and un- 
doubtedly a simple story often seems to 
be enhanced by their use as protagon- 
ists - perhaps, too, a moral talc is made 
more palatable by being enacted by 
woolly toys or cosy wild ocasts, while 
illustrators have a lot more scope fur 
their imagination than if they were 
confined to human shapes. 

Mrs Pie's Bulk Buy is n charming 
example. Fen little pigs are somehow 
more engaging than ten little children 
in draw; the incongruity of their ex- 
pressions point the humour in this fable 
of gluttony. They smother everything 
with tomato ketchup; so, for a whole 
day. Mrs l‘ig feeds them nothing else. 
Tite lesson is lea nit, harmony is res- 
tored. Not altogether an original idea, 
but well told and delight hilly illus- 
trated. 


With hath text and pictures Turtle Another oddit 


homh rather Ilian a monster sounds a 
disturbingly modern note. However it 
is only ten mure baby Unties who 
finally emerge. The story is full of 
amusing touches which help to over- 
come any trace of coyness. '1 he same is 
irue for (J forge nnd Manila One Tine 
Day. There is no good reason why two 
hippupotamuses behaving like a small 
buy and girl should be comic, but it is 
so; there is a Babur-like quality to Lire- 
incongruity nf these short tales of the 
tricks the two play un one another, 
with Martha always having the last 
word. 

Where Can an Elephant Hide?, on the 
other hand, does attempt to use anim- 
als in their context. It is just because he 
is an elephnnt that Morris finds it 
difficult to hide from the hunters, try as 
he may to copy other animals' habits. 
Again' there is a nice humour in 
Morris's eventual hiding place - In the 
river, with a bird sitting on his trunk. 

The story in Cnihbvri and the Guotl 
Ship Thingumabob is slight, an excuse 
for the exuberant pictures of Cuthherl 
tile dog ami his oddly-shaped friends as 
they go adventuring hcnciilh the sen. 
Flic re is a lot uf detail and pretty colour 
in the illustrations for a child to enjoy. 
Another oddity with considerable 


Soring successfully teaches a little 
about turtles and springtime. 'Fen little 
turtles panic at the sight of a bump in 
the ground: the idea that it might fre- a 


Another oddity with considerable 
appeal, definitely enhanced by draw- 
ing cals instead of children, is Elsworlh 
and the Cals from Mars. Clsworth 
forays into space with the help of 


visiting Martian eats. The witty illustra- 
tions and the comic-strip layout, com- 
bined with space travel, ail idea which 
seems to fascinate most small children, 
could make (his a favourite hook. 

The hunks described so far have 
quite a lot of text in them, which needs 
to be read for full enjoyment. In the 
next three the words arc minimal, and 
nut important. Ready. Steady Go! 
pictures a small bear’s ubstnclc race. 
The simple, clear drawings are appeal- 
ing and good for the very young. 
Feeding Babies is also a first stage 
book. Bright pictures and easy words 
describe how various animals suckle 
their young, ending with a human 
mother ana child: useful for a nursery 
school, perhaps. The allegorical Roy 
with the umbrella, spreading happiness 
with flowers along his path , lias words 
only at beginning and end. Here are 
clear narrative pictures t\illi scope for 
parent and child imaginings. 

An Alphabet bonk with a difference 
which would appeal in the youngest 
Imt ulso be niiicli enjoyed by older 
children is On Market Street. A little 
boy goes shopping: each letter is then 
represented hy a figure composed 
entirely of the items hnuglit, from 
apples to doughnuts, noodles and wigs, 
to mention hut n few uf this idiosyncra- 
tic and delight fill list. This is a book 
which should give hours of plcnsure. It 


Into the beyond 


By Elaine Moss 

MAURICE SENDAK: 

Outside Over There 
Bodley Head. £5.95. 

Each new Sendak picture book is a 
landmark in the history of illustra- 
tion - an expansion (upward - out- 
ward - inward) of the medium, a 
challenge to the reader’s response. 

Outside Over There, Maurice Sen- 
dak's newest work, is an extension of 
his exploration, through paintings 
and prose-poems, of the child's im- 
agination, fuelled as it is by the 
psyche. Every child has deep fears; 
every child needs the security of lov- 
ing, forgiving parents. In Where the 
Wild things Are (1963) the first 
book of a trilogy of which Outside 
Over There is the last, Max’s tan- 
trum takes him on a tempestuous 
journey of the mind from which he 
returns to find his supper “still hot". 
In In the Night Kitchen (1970) Mick- 
ey’s vivid dream - falling, rising, 
flying - ends comfortably “cakefree 
and dried - Hum - Yum’’ in bed. 
Outside Over There (1981) makes no 
concessions even to the mature read- 
er. Ida! left in charge of her baby 
sister, “played her wonder horn to 
rock the baby still - but never watch- 
ed" - so the baby was kidnapped by 1 
goblins "for their honeymoon . Re- 
ferences to the Grimms’ Hansel and 


is wmlli buying, noi just hntruwiiig 
from the library. 

Oliver ItiiUnn is a Sissy is well told 
and amusingly drawn. Oliver docs imt 
like games, so his understanding 
mother pays for dancing lessons and he 
enters a local competition (which he 
dues nut win - a good touch ). After (his 
everyone thinks belter of him. Apart 
from a personal antipathy to the word 
“sissy", this is a wurthy little hook, 
good for libiary shelves. 

More difficult to assess is Znoey and 
Hazel. Perhaps it could best be de- 
scribed as in tne style uf Catcher in the 
live, u rambling story uf two girls and 

Mary Raynek: Mrs Pig's Bulk Bitv. 
Macmillan. £3.95. 0 333 30978 2 
Lillian Huiiaij: Tui de Spring. World's 
Work. £2.95. 0 437 44691 4 

James Marshall: George and Martha 
One Fine Daw Kestrel. £3.95. 0 7226 
5733 1 

David McI'iiaij : Where Can an 
Elephant Hide! Andre Dcutsch. £3.50. 
ft 233 97.349 4 

Kim Chi siii : k: ( 'udibert mid the t ien/il 
Ship Thinaamaboh. 1 1 lust rated liy 
Yasuko Kimiira. Evans. £3.95. 
0 237 45564 I 

Patience Brews ikr: Elsworth and the 
Cats from Mars. Hutchinson. £3.95. 
II m 144800 X 

SitiGKo Watanabf.: Ready, Steady, 


G re tel and Moznrt’s The Magic Flute 
mingle with Freudian probings of 
fear and sexuality. This is not a 
picture book in the normal sense at 
all. “I had waited a long lime”, said 
the master, “to be taken out of kid- 
dy-book land and allowed to join the 
artists of America." 

It is indeed a work of art, one that 
demands attention, that draws the 
reader into its magic world again and 
again. Only then does an experiment 
that at first contact seemed to be 
“outside over there** begin to tease, 
cajole, excite nnd immerse. 

Every serious reader - and tire* 
iion-seriuus will give up, believing, 
perhaps, that there is an element of 
the Emperor’s New Clothes in this 
blurbless picture book with its callig- 
raphic text - must bring to the book 
his own interpretation. For Outside 
Over There must live, if it is to live, 
without Maurice Sendak’s account 
as quoted in Selma Lanes's book 77ie 
Art of Maurice Sendak ) of his per- 
sonal catharsis achieved through (he 
creation of the trilogy. 

For me, then. Outside Over There 
is about a girl on the threshold of 
puberty who, because “Papa was 
nway at sea and Mama in the arbor", 
has sudden intimations of malign 
forces which may shatter the egg- 
shell protection of childhood, bring 
new responsibilities and dark, deeply 
felt but little understood tempta- 
tions. Distancing her fears, Ida con- 
ceives these terrors as dangers to her 
baby sister rather than to herself. 


She lets the world into her room in 
the shape of sunflowers growing ever 
more hugely through one window, 
while images or her father's ship in 
peril flnoil through another. And she 
voyages, protected physically by 
Mama's yellow raincoat and .emo- 
tionally by the music of her horn, 
into tne menacing world of goblin 
machinations to rescue “her sister". 
The resolution of her nightmare im- 
aginings is as reassuring as is Max's 
hot supper. 

As With the meaning, so It is with 
the text. Mannered, penned on 
labels that look like pliicc-sci ting- 
cards, it balks one at the first read- 
ing. “The ice thing only dripped and 
stared, and Ida mad knew goblins 
had been there.’' Then magically, 
taken as a whole, it becomes music, 
cadenced, floating - though always 
with those obscure phrases that no- 
one not personally In close assciria- 


Totleigh Riddles 


1 Insubstantial I can B1I lives. 
Cathedrals, worlds. 

I can haunt islands. 

Raise passions 

Or calm the madness of kings. 
I*ve even fed the affectionate. 
I can’t be touched or seen. 

But I can be noted. 


2 We are a crystal zoo, 

Wielders of fortunes, 

The top of our professions. 

Like hard silver nails 
Hammered into the dark 
We make charts for mariners. 

3 I reveal your secrets. 

I am your morning enemy, 

Though I give reassurance of presence. 

I can be magic. 

Or the judge in beauty contests: 

Count Dracula has no use for me. 

When you leave 

I am left to my own reflections. 

Answers: 1 Music; 2 Stars; 3 Mirror'; 4 Bubbles; 

Dirttr A Micf ! 


4 My tensions and pressures 
Are precise if transitory. 
Iridescent, I can float ; . 

And cetqh small rainbows, • ■ 

Beautlei luxuriate' Itt toe, 1 
I can inhabit ovens 
Or sparkle in bottles. 

I am filled with that 
Which surrounds me. 

5 Containing nothing /■• 

I can bind people for ever, 

Or just hold a finger. 

Without end or beginning 
I go on to appear In fields, 
Ensnare enemies, 

Or in another guise 

Carry in the air 

Messages from tower to tower. 

6 Silent I invade cities, 

Blur edges, confuse travellers, 

My thumb smudging the light, 

I drift from rivers 
To loiter in early , morning fields,' 
Until Constable Sun . . / 

Moves me on. . 


Ilicir imaginary iiiivcrilurcs with a 
munutcr m the fields and woods near 
liunic. Flic monster is gut »d. the writing 
a bit tm.i self-const. ions and uverlong 
fur the scven-years-ulds at which it 
must be mined. 

Finally, brought all the way from 
Australia - and one does rather won- 
der why - Hare and Badger gn to Town 
is concerned with pollution. Hiding 
from the crop-spraying aeroplane, they 
dream uf journeying to a city where 
animals try to adapt to life under- 
ground. But reformation, not adapta- 
tion. is the answer. A fashionable 
message, ponderously mid. Others do 
it belter. 

Go! Illustrated by Yasuo Ohuimo. 
Bodley Head. £3.95. ft 37U 3ft4U6 3 

CuiYUKO Nakata.ni: Feeding Babies. 
Bodley Head. £2.95. ft 370 30404 7 

Carme Sol ft Ve-nurem.: The Boy with 
the Umbrella. Blaekie. £3.95. 
ft 216 9HI86 2 

Arnold Loiill: Oa Market Street. 
Illustrated by Anita Lobel. Ernest 
Bonn. £3.95. li 51ft 00118 I 

Tomik Du Faoi.a: Oliver Button is a 
Sissy. Methuen. £ 2.5ft. H 416 89650 2 

Gill Bond and Chris Austin: Zooev 
and Hazel. Illustrated by Gill Bond. 
I lamish Hamilton. £4.25. ft 24| L05S9 7 

Naomi Llwis and Tony Ross: Hare 
and Badger go to Town. Andersen 
Press. £2.95. 0 91134 7894 U. 


tion with the author could hope to 
understand. 

The pictures nrc quite simply mag- 
nificent: flowing, romantic, delicate 
they are a far cry from the large and 
lively cartoons of In the Night Kitch- 
en. Drapery, faces, feet (Ida’s so 
large because she will soon be 
grown), foliage, rushing water with 
semi-submerged naked goblins, wild 
storms, a -peaceful garden: these, 
painted separately and in one ex- 
traordinary case compositely, en- 
trance the eye. Outside Over There is 
a book to admire, if not necessarily 
to love. 


-John Cotton 


INVITATION TO A 
MOUSE AND OTHER 
POEMS 

lileanor Farjeon 
Illustrated by Anthony 
Maitland 

'lb mark the centenary of her 
birth, Pelham Books have 
published the most 
comprehensive edition of 
Eleanor Farjeon *s work now 
available. 

InvihUbn lu a Mouse will 
delight and entertain children 
of all ages.- 

illustrated with line drawings 
£4.95 

ROBOT REVOLT 

Nicholas Fisk 
Nicholas Fisk has won 
considerable acclaim for his 
fast-moving adventure stories. 
Monster Maker and Escape 
from Splatterbang. His latest 
novel is concerned with no 
less than the overthrow, by 
robots, of the whole human 
racel 
£4.50 . 

RUN FOR HOME 

Elizabeth Ber ridge 
Tb avoid the career that his 
parents have mapped out for 
him, a young school- jeaver 
runs away from home -and 
into an exciting adventure. 
Elizabeth Bfirri fjge’s first book 
fpr'oldetf children js- 

set in the Cambridgeshire 
countryside. 

£4.50 

KING TULLE 

lrmelin Sandman Lilius 
TVansiated by JoanTMe 
The legendary tale of 
Tulle, who founded the 
mythical kingdom ofTUntula 
! and built the great hall of 
Tltlaborg. 

] 1 lustrated throughout wi th 
striking line drawings by the. 
author. 

£3.95 ' ; 

Pelham Books: 44 Bedford 
Square, London WC1B 3, DU 
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The stuff of fiction 


As awareness grows 


By Cara Chanteuu 


Oil. MAN CROSS: 

A Whisper or Luce 

Oxford University Press. £4. 50. 

U 19 271447 3 

SUSAN PRICE: 

Christopher Uptukc 

Faber. £4 75. 

«i 571 116611 4 

It is difficult to write :i good historic- 
ill novel. To do so requires Jdicucy 
of touch if the reader is to avoid that 
tiresome feeling of living improved, 
or (he equally unflattering suspicion 
lii.'ii the author will trust hint to 
understand only those points under- 
lined three times. 'Ihi.v is strongly 
home mil in ihese two children’s 
iiistorictil novels. 

The first of ihese. A Wfmprr of 
Lace, is nut as the title might suggest 
romantic us well us historical, 
although it must he .said that (he 
heroine does have “over-hen to I 
brown eyes" ami a "mobile month". 
In fact it is a dashing tale of contra- 
hand, ruthless blackmail and cscupc. 
The young crippled Daniel and his 
toinhnyish sister. Selina, had always 
played at being pirates. On the re- 
turn of one ot their elder brothers, 
the cool, mocking Francis. Selina 
who is bored and impatient with her 
life becomes involved in a glamorous 
real-life smuggling ail vent tire. Only 
Daniel and his new friend, the sensi- 
ble servant girl Belly, realize the 
genuine danger of the escapade, ami 
to them fulls the task of saving the 
dav. 


! 'I be plot is kept moving, but the 
characters seem to be chosen from a 
niuiiii.il of stereotypes, and the in- 
: evitable pointers - ‘"tin fashionably" 
flushed cheeks, the "fastidiously" 
taken pinch of snuff - live only with- 
in the safe confines of the cliche. 

ft is wiili a Imbk like Susan Price's 
L Kristopher Uptake that one apprcci- 
- ales just how successful tin- genre 
can be. Without (lie standard family 
conflicts, misdirected inheritances, or 
women rustling about in any signifi- 
cant way. the story-lme is refreshing- 
ly original. 

Christopher Uptake, the sixteenth- 
century protagonist, is a clever join- 
er’s son who wins a scholarship to 
university, bin finds that lie is far 
mure inspired by the idea uf drama 
and play writing. When expelled for 
such activities, fie sciapes a living by 
his writing. Through his own rash- 
ness. Ik is iimvillmglv involved in a 
spy ring to expose subversive Catho- 
lics. Forced by (he inhuman Bag- 
ihnrjw inti i spying on his own patron. 
Fdnniml Brentwood, Christopher 
gradually discovers that he li.-is been 
enmeshed in a terrifying world of 
intrigue and double loyalties. 

Arih..i.gli the story is drninalic. the 
portrayal of the misfit Christopher is 
achieved with a degree of sensitivity 
and sophistication (hat makes for it 
realistic ami readable novel. The 
Elizabethan university town is con- 
vincingly described without the cus- 
tomary revelling in the insanitary 
arrangements of the time. Any 
nccessaiy historical information is 
given unselfconsciously, it should 
appeal to all teenagers who dislike 
being bludgeoned, hut who enjoy an 
element of suspense and a character 
who is easy to identify with, at odds 
with the world. 


By Sarah Hayes 

I'F.TKR DICKINSON: 

The Seventh Haven 
Gollancz. £4.95. 
n 575 (129611 9 


Young people arc traditionally held to 
spend much time and energy sitting up 
late at night setting the world to rights. 
In fact most teenagers are concerned 
exclusively with specifics - with 
friends, clothes, sports, music, nr 
whatever is currently turning them on. 
Global awareness comes, if at all, with 
adullhuud. 

The Seventh Raven is narrated by a 
seven teen -year-old girl, a participant 
ill a leal- life dfuiiiu which draws her 
aside fiom iinim-tliaic preoccupations 
ami hnefly otters her a new mid wider 
perspective - one in which right and 
wrung me not clearly defined, and the 
nature of art, commit nlvnf and loyalty 
are called into mieMiim. Peter Dickin- 
son has always been fascinated by the 
motive power of faith, which cun work 
in his view either for good or evil. Mis 
new novel contains his most overt 
discussion of the subject to dale. 

It is neccssury to start with the 
philosophical basis for (his story, be- 
cause that is the book’s raison d'etre. It 
is also necessary to gel it nut of the way 
quickly since, in the words of one uf the 
characters, “good messages make bad 
music”. The dialogue between art and 
commitment, between freedom and 
liberation, might have been earnest 
and tedious in the hands of u less able 
writer. Couched as it is in the language 
of an articulate teenager, the discus- 
sion is never boring, merely a little 


Into the sub-culture 


BERNARD ASHLEY: 

Dodgem 

Julia MacRae Books. £5.25. 

0 86203 048 X 

I'm Trying to Tell You 
Kestrel. £3.75. 

0 7226 5725 0 

We all know, theoretically, that chil- 
dren operate in n sub-culture with its 
own rules, fears and brutalities. Ber- 
nard Ashley’s distinctive quality as a 
writer bus always been his ability to 
enter into that .sub-culture, convincing- 
ly find unsentiinentiilly. Because (he 
adults in his books - quite realist ica I ly- 
do not share that ability, his heroes 
have often been victims, triumphing 
ultimately in spite of their own weak- 
nesses. 

Simon however, in Dodgem, is re- 
freshingly stalwart. Although he is 
bullied at school and taken into care by 
well-meaning, uncomprehending so- 
cial workers, he Is sensible and stable, 
taking care of his father, Alex, n 
painter and sign-writer who has 
plunged into a deep and silent depress- 
ion alter killing his flighty wife in a car 
accident. 

When he is taken intn care, Simon 
meets Rose, a hard-bitten, self- 
sufficient girl of his own age. She and 
her uncle, who owns a battered fair- 
ground ride, arrange for the escape of 
Simon and his father, so that they can 
trade. on Alex's skills as a painter to 
assure their chance of being booked for 
a fair.. In the free and easy faiigroliriff* 


atmosphere, Alex is able to relax u 
little and start painting again, while 
Simon is at last free to investigate the 
tine circumstances of his mother's 
death. Through li is relationship with 
Rose, he comes to understand tnat his 
mother was not the blameless, ideal- 
ized figure be had made of her. 

It is a fast-moving story, sustaining 
its suspense until the rather abrupt 
ending. But what makes it remark- 
able is the sensitive delineation of 
relationships and atmosphere. The 
school Simon hates and the uneasy 
mood of ( he home where he is 
taken intn care come across with the 
precision of reality, and Simon's pro- 
tective hut uncertain attitude to his 
father is subtly presented. 

The strength of Dodgem is under- 
li ned when one reads I’m Trying to Tell 
You, another new book by Bernard 
Ashley, for younger readers. Here, in 
what is in effect n collection of short 
stories, he presents four pieces, of 
writing ostensibly done by four differ- 
ent children. In one, a West Indian girl 
describes a family wedding which was 
important to her, but which will not 
make nn “exciting story” for her 
teacher. In another, a girl writes home 
from a school journey. Her stilted, 
conventional letter to her parents is 
broken up by the more honest com- 
ments she mnkes in her letter to her 
friend. All four stories are elegantly 
written, with a good grasp of dialogue, 


but the incidents they describe are 
largely trivial. The book is very short 
and its ironic humour will appeal 
mainly to adults. Children are likely to 

,fmd .il.mnfinh. in n ,,hr* 

Gillian Cross 1 


PETER DICKINSON 

Winner of the Carnegie Medal for his ‘City of 
Cold & other Stories from the Old Testament' £5,95 
• ' Ms now novel 

‘THE SEVENTH RAVEN’ £ 4.95 


contrived: messages make the music 
too good to be true. 

Most people, however, don’t bother 
to listen to Inc music, and most people 
will find The Seventh Raven a very 
good read. The wit. the pace, the 
sympathetic characters and the 
oddballs - Dickinson hallmarks - are 
all here. The setting for the book is ihc 
annual children’s opera mounted by a 
small semi-professional band of Kens- 
ington parents known ns (he Mafia. 
Doll Jacobs at seventeen, with eight 
years of playing owls, slaves, whale- 
ribs (Jonah), flumes (Burning Fiery 
Furnace), and numerous wicked 
women behind her, is too old for the 
opera and manages to infiltrate the 
organizing Mafia. Her descriptions of 
casting a hundred children as priests of 
Baal, tribesmen, warriors, hand- 
maidens and bulls that enn be clipped 
up «*» Mage, is horribly funny. Anu all 
it« i recognizable to anyone involved in 
drania and children is the account of 
the first rehearsal where the composer 
makes his work come alive for the 
children only to be sabotaged by the 
scrapping of Elijah's ravens - the 
youngest, and loudest, offstage perfor- 
mers. 

The pleasure of joint effort, of 
seeing the work develop, the security 
of being amongst “our sort” - that is 
the sociul/aestlictic elite of Kensington 
squares, Westminster and St Pauls - 
these are the qualities that feed Doll’s 
enthusiasm for the opera and inform 
the early spirit of the book. The 
inslrusion of violence on to a scene of 
civilized excitement - the day of the 
dress rehearsal in the church -conies as 
a hideous shock. 

At first it is a game: Maiteuii (read 
Chilean) terrorists burst into the 
church after some gunfire outside and 


Fragments of history 


THE STORY OF A GUIDE DOG* 

by Fay Godwin and Peter Purves 
• 1 20pp with 1 1 0 colou r photographs £5.95 


By Ann Evans 

BARBARA WILLARD: 

The Keys of Mantlemass 
Kestrel. £5.5U. 

0 7226 5699 8 

Summer Season 

Julia MacRae Books. £5.25. 

0 86203 053 6 

The Keys of Mtinilemass is not, as one 
might suppose, a further story about 
(he Medley and Mallory families in the 
iron-working forests of Sussex; it is 
more in the nature of an appendix to 
this remarkable scries of seven novels 
in the last of which, Harrow and 
Harvest, the house of Mantlemass is 
burnt to the ground in the Civil War. In 
this latest set of ten separate stories, 
the author endeavours to "bridge some 
gaps and elaborate certain characters 
and incidents”. As such it mttkes 
fragmented reading and should by all 
the rules be an unsatisfactory, even an 
unnecessary, book. Oddly enough, it is 
neither. So strong is Barbara Willard’s 
sense of the past and so deep the 
reader’s involvement that within half n 
page one is back in the dripping 
Wealden forests of three, four and five 
hundred years ago, caught up once 
again in the two Sussex families whose 
fate and fortunes one cares about with 
the intensity and warmth usually re- 
served for old friends. The final chap- 

fragments of its History^cbuld^easity 
have been a disastrous anti-climax. 
Instead it is a superb example of 
Barbara Willard’s craftsmanship and 
of her sensitivity towards her audience, 
for by letting the past withhold some at 
least of its secrets, she allows the 
reader, who knows them all, to be their 
guardian for all time. There could be 
no surer way of tempering the sadness 
of her final curtain or of immortalizing 
the entire Mantlemass saga. A note of 
warning, though: the suggestion in the 
publisher's blurb that "for those yet to 
enjoy the books, these stories are the 
perfect introduction", is better 
ignored. 

Summer Season, by the same author 
is a novel with a theatrical background. * 
Nan Fane lives in a small seaside resort 
in the south of E'hgland, .where her 
mother, an ex-actress,. keeps a board- 
ing house. In this particular summer of 


1938. Lily Fane, overcome with nosial- 


f t 6 IUI,,VUJ 

ier youth, fills up her rooms with a 
motley arn up of actors who have been 
engaged to do a summer season at the 
local repertory theatre. Nan is in a 
transport of excitement nnd delight: at 
last she has a ready-made entree into 
the world she knows to be hers and at 
last she has (he chance to solve the 
mystery of her father who left home 
when she was a baby and whom 
nobody will talk about, lenst of all her 
mother. The discovery that he was a 
seedy, second-rate actor and a drunk- 
ard leaves Nan shocked and desolate. 
Only Joyce - generous, feather- 
brained, irrepressible Joyce, fizzing 
with chatter about her Woolworth 
pearls and her boyfriends - can restore 

Times past 


GEOFFREY TREASE: 

A Wood by Moonlight 
And other stories 

Chatto. £3.95. 

Q 7011 2575 6 

Geoffrey. Trease stands fascinatingly 
between one world of children’s fiction 
and another amazing] v different: the 
lime gap being about fifty years. In the 
1930s he was a pioneer opponent of 
storytelling marked, as he has put It. by 
ossified ideas and values. “On no 
account any hint of affection between 

✓IteSSiSCi 80,1 of advice ,hat he 

SayS/ra 1930s ' publisher gave to a 
children’s writer. The breakthrough 
into something- approaching ordinary 
amusing human truth is partly due to 
Mr Trease’s imaginative obstinacy. So 
it’s particularly Interesting to read a 
collection of his short stories that 
stretch across close on forty years. 

Seven out of the twelve are historic- 
al, and remind me very much of the 
work of another pioneer: Rhoda Pow- 
er, who, like Mr Trease, set out to 
demonstrate that what had come to be 
thought of as a tomb, the past, had 
actually Been full of live people. Usual- 


imprison the cast in full costume. They 
arc looking for Elijah's seventh raven 
nephew of the future president of 
Mat ten, but Juan is already disguised 
as a handmaiden. As the children are 
organized and secrets are kept, the 
terrorists hegin to chat and time passes. 
Then Juan is discovered by the ruthless 
girl terrorist and the atmosphere 
changes: the children are frightened, 
the adults unsure of the situation and 
the terrorist jumpy. The edginess con- 
tinues as the terrorists mount a show 
trial, choosing as their representative 
criminal the most vulnerable person in 
the church: Doll’s cellist mother. 
Council for defence, in the person of 
the costume-designer, an old-guard 
socialist no longer so sure of the party 
card she has carried over the years, 
asks awkward questions. The trial is 
brought to a sudden end with n sen- 
tence of death and a shot. Immediately 
police rush in. and a relative normality 
is restored. Doll has been changed 
however - by the events themselves, by 
what has been said on both sides, or 
possibly by no more than the passage of 
time. Now she is free to go on. 

Peter Dickinson has n splendid crea- 
tion in his narrator. He has totally 
absorbed her altitudes to other people, 
her views and especially her language- 
part schoolgirl (all beast lies and actual- 
lies). part mature and reflective. His 
setting, too, and minor characters are 
bursting with life and humour, nnd his 
plot is cunningly set about with sur- 
prises nnd shifts of mood. It has to be 
said, though, that this is a lesser piece, 
a work that feels more thought-up than 
it should. A book thut, in the last 
analysis, lacks that quality of absolute 
strnngeness and wonder that pervades 
the very best of Peter Dickinson’s 
work. 


her equilibrium nnd her faith in her 
future. Both girls are beautifully 
observed characters and renders of 
eleven mid over will readily identify 
with Nan, not only because of the 
theatre in her blood but because like 
themselves she is using her knowledge 
and awareness of other people to 
discover her own identity. The 
hook scents to lack (ironically 
enough, considering its authentic 
stage background) the unerring sense 
of theatre which wc have come to 
expect from this author, and the 
marvellously sure and sustained 
evocation of another age. No book, 
however, from Barbara Willard is 
without its own distinction and to 
have two ul a single sitting is cause 
for rejoicing. 


and leave him bound andgagged: but a 
characteristic that Mr Trease shares 
with his predecessors, a refusal to allow 


ly the moment chosen for a story, by 
both Writers, was one that brought 
together modest childhood and 
momentous adult activity. So young 
Ralph happens to be around unassu- 
mingly in Holland when a conspiracy of 
old Cavaliers decides to assassinate 
Cromwell's ambassador. They realize 
that Ralph has overheard their plot, 


any youngster to remain helplessly 
tethered, soon ensures that Ralph is on 
his way to foil the villains. Which he 
does by skating along the canals - the 
only way to get there first. 

It’s history that, within a somewhat 
obvious frame of story, is made really 
vivid by the author's delight in the pure 
rashness of childhood. It r S perhaps this 
last that really makes him a writer for 
the young. He sees children as essen- 
tially mischievous creatures. In a story 
set in France in theSpcond World War, 
the hero is who?* 

naughtiness is seen in another light “ 
when turned against the Nazis. 

Eyes shine, bronzed young men turn 
up at just the right moment: much of it 
is the old stuff splendidly in the service 
of the new. Nowadays it may be done 
rather more subtly: and the feeling that 
Mr Trease’s stories sometimes give - 
that history was a perpetual twentieth 
century - may be studiously excluded. 
But he is such a good, lively teller of 
tales - and I suspect many readers may 
like best those set in the present ana 
near-present - especially “Flit Wal- 
lah”. This story, tnat sounds close to 
not being fiction at all, of the way a 
charming Untouchable in India is pro- 
vided by a British soldier with his one 
chance of social advance, is full of 
perhaps the most important quality Mr 
Trease all those years ago brought to 
children's fiction; a genial humane- 
ness. 

Edward Dlishen 


TLS JULY 24 1901: 043 


Paperbacks in brief 


Learning by heart 


One Dragons Dream by Peter lavev King Noggin the Nnc in the Lands uf Gough (Puffin. 95p. 0 14 D3U333 2) 1,1 ■ ■ ' 

(Picture Puffin. £1. H 14 1)5(1 359 5) A the North. Noggin. Nooka ami Kiiut Original. A selection of twelve stories R 

rhyming, counting dream of ;t dragon s battle against Nnghad the Bail and win. including the familiar ( "The Princess fYurli 

encounters with two turkeys, three Ages 5 to 7. and the Pea’’, “The Ugly Duckling'’) m ■ i. n ■ ■ . " 

tigers etc, in a mysterious cluttered n , Knrmvilm* in Puns hv Kavc flnt5 the less well known in a new .... .... . „ , 

setting. Ten turtles tow him home to and^Phitinpc Dumas. (lei Pie tran^atinn with miles. Ages 7 in 1 1. ^ l ^|J i ? d '^ h ^ nL ' d 1 ll,as 1ahlc Buok 

bed. Ages . to Publishing. £1.95. II90HKM 34 4) 1978. School on the Mntm by Hugh Walters. The Old-Fashioned Adding-Up Book 

A Peaceable Kingdom hy Alice and Water-colour sketches of Pans illus- Illustrated by Trevor Ridlev t Abelard, n 70iC 40Ko 3 

Marlin Provcnsen (Picture Puffin, irate this gentle tale of a baby bird and 95p. U 200 72743 5) Lizzy, Tativ. Bong, The Old-Fashioned Rules or Grum- 

>*i it i.i iicnnci m ime a a i.i lr,.,lrc ufter Kvr .hip »»!_.■ • . , , " ... 


£1.25. 0 14 (150370 h) 1978. 


the old man who looks after her one Martin. John and Julian go with their niar Book 

nineteenth-century alphabet verse summer in Paris. Ages 5 to 7. parents from England in the first () 7Wi2 4850 8 

originally written for Shaker children jhe Q 00l j Tiger bv Elizabeth Bowen, school in space for a year. They help to The Old-Fashioned Rules of Spelling 

which mixes mythical and common ||] uslr a(cd 5„ Quentin Blake. (Mag- foil the plans of Mr Dentil h the HM U 7l«»2 3794 8 

animals, mottoes and metres. The ncli Cj5 p . ft 415 21230 1) 1965. The and the liana of Kutch to destroy the w d Lo ,. k Educational 5t)n each, 

illustrations echo the feeling of the ac | venll f rt;s of the good tiger who is colony on the monn. Ages 7 to 11. War0 LQ k - ” 

original manuscript. Ages 5 to 7. ver y well behaved and only ents cake Knock and Wait bv Gwen Grant -r. • ! .* . ■ . , r . 

The Twelve Dancing Princesses by when he goes to tea with Bob and (Armada Lions. 95p. 1 00 67 1762 4) A books Kc fact If tLr eristence - 
Errol le Cain. (Picture Puffin. Mp Sarah. His efforts to behave like continuation of the adventures of the , f S h ' S fl.M rl.Ji Ward lS ^nect 

0 14 050322 6) 1979. Elaborate formal everyone else are misinterpreted by heroine 0 f Private. Keep Out! The J™ l „ nuar er million of them this 

pictures complement this re-telling of the grown-ups and lead to a chase in breathless first-person account of a “ pV/I f r - n ? n n further titles 

the Grimms* talc of the soldier who the W Xgcs 5 to 7 year spent in a .Unghranc in 1949. 


0 7062 4850 8 

The Old-Fashioned Rules of Spelling 
11 71162 3794 8 


discovers how the king’s wonderfully pigwig by John Dyke (Magnet. 95p. 0 
beautiful daughters wear out their 415 ^3980 7) 1978. The course of 
shoes each night and thus wins the pigwig’s wooing of the disdainful 
hand of Ihc eldest princess. Ages 5 to 7. Matildn in a scries of outlandish hats. 


Ages 7 to 11. imagine? will lsiik" ‘about’ ''punctuality ly slippicr ground. Spelling rules "nre 

Cunningham's Utile Red Record Book being the Politeness of Princes and all nghi m their way. and exceptions 
by Bronnic Cunningham (Puffin. 95p. Canker being one of Plants. There to the rules are to he cher'shed along 
0 14 031334 6) Original. A junior book isn’t, obviously, a great deal to be with cricket, cream teas and the vil- 
of records eolleciini! imurcibiihlL' : iiil*l-- said about the contents. The Times Sage green, but some tact is required 


including 
imagine , 


appeal is not merely reaciionary, a 
sentimental hankering for the tnree 
Rs, RE. the old reel scluinUiouse and 
no ncw-fanglcd theorizing; for it is 
just as sentimental to believe that 
notions of the nature of number will 
substitute for a laborious familiarity 
with the massy obdurate things 
themselves. I want my doctor to 
have theories abuut the healthy per- 
son and the healthy society, but not 
at the expense of knowing his cora- 
coid from his coccyx. And most 
teachers of math, old or new. say 
their life would be much easier if 
someone - preferably someone else - 
would drill kids in the anatomy uf 
numbers. Rote learning is no substi- 
tute for insight, but in mathematics 
fas in acting! it may be a necessary 
precondition. 

The other two books are an slight- 
ly slippicr ground. Spelling rules nre 


h/oggin and the Island (IHMI 6t»l7tl7 7j lbs last millinery creation helps cap- (l f records collcctina improbable onct- said about the contents. The Times 

and Noggin and the Tim vers (0 UU t tire a burglar and win Matilda s love, doles and facts under such headings as Tables arc primed in large type, ex- 

66 1 7(18 5) by Oliver Postgate and Peter Ages 5 to 7. ‘"smells”, “ghosts", ‘Munis'" ami “the lend from l:<2 to 1 2 >: 1 2. contain no 

Firmin (Picture Lions. 85p each.) 1969 Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales edited hy world’s worst spelling mistake". Ages 7 glaring errors nnd show an adniir- 

niul 1971. Two stories in the saga of Naomi Lewis. Illustrated by Philip to II. able, and In these relativistic days, 

an uncommon certitude. Niue times 
twelve, they aver, equals 1UH. with 

Dloxrinrv 1 "f no mawkish rubbish about taking it 

X Idylllci 11 v-UUl to he 108. or modem research sliow- 

J . big that it approaches asymptotically 

"■■■— ■ ■ ■ 111 1 "It's a snri of rfrcssiHg-geiHvi! 1 ,_ Th . e Hl ? ovcr mi> " 5 and arom;5 ' to 108, or there being excellent 

H A Ian - The cunfl.ilion uf dog «nd aunt is G ?u7wi°h™cnri 1 ' h™^' 1 re “ suns (or , >|“ s °. ci "' 

By Alan Jenkins superb. ciecmc n ncs. consensus that it is 1U8. There is a 

■ — ■„ ■ ■ ■■■ .^= A mongol-child and the lesson she U I2 « a chair the cat ^ ' of 

KIT WRIGHT: hYn^i e e!c 3 |s h sifbiect 0 of f the Stretches, Minks: aneai pink tongue Mathematics or to the latest critical 

Hot Dog and Other Poems happiness etc is the subject ot the Vacuum-cleans its fur. article in NombretNumdro: Revue 

Illustrated by Posy Simmouds. "KiwamfoB”" an Aesopian The P oems are - unfortunately, not MeiapataimlMmatique. 

Kestrel. £3.75. excursion takes uTinto the world of e *actly strengthened by Posy Sim- Similarly. The Old Fashioned 

0 7226 57226 moralizing sparrows- elsewhere there monds’s drawings, which lack the verve Adding-Up Book tells us in the most 

are di stR nt echoes of Lewis Carroll, of her more telling Guardian style. The unambiguous manner that twenty-six 

. . Walter de la Mare (“In the chilly sketches suggest a watered-down and forty- two make six tens and 

Kit Wnght must be sick of jokes about cven i nE /Th e sun is on its knees /Dying Q uentin Bla £c pastiche, and though eight units, with no space at all 
his tallness and his new book of verse b the gravestones/While their shn- harmless enough and occasionally gnn- allowed to dissenting opinions, nnd 
for children is full of a playful - but A freeze/And the dead are walking/ P rov °hing, they have the warmth but no reference to number bonds, map- 


Playing it cool 


By Alan Jenkins 

KIT WRIGHT: 

Hot Dog and Other Poems 
Illustrated by Posy Simmouds. 
Kestrel. £3.75. 

0 7226 57226 


‘It’s a snrt of f/n'isiiig-gowvi!' 

- The conflation uf dog nnJ aunt is 
superb. 

A mongol-child and the lesson she 
teaches (he healthily bored about fun, 
happiness etc is the subject of the 
longest piece, for which 1 think the 


The Houvcr moos and drones, 
Grazing down on Llic carpel pnslure: 
Cow with electric hones. 

Up in the tree of a chair the cat 
Switches off ils purr, 

Stretches, blinks: 11 neat pink tongue 
Vacuum-cleans its fur. 


word is “heartwarming”; an Aesopian ?J!T P° ems ^re, unfor unately, not 
excursion takes us into the world of exact |y strengthened by Posy Sim- 
moralizing sparrows; elsewhere there roonds s drawings, winch lack he verve 
are distant echoes of Lewis Carroll, of her more telling Guardian style. The 


Waller de Mare (“In the chill v sketches suggest a watered-down and fc 
Kit Wright must be sick of jokes about evenmeTThe sun is cm its knees /Dying Q uenlin Bla >? pastiche, and though eight 1 
his tallness and his new book of verse b *he eravestones/While their shn- harmless enough and occasionally gnn- alfowet 
for children is full of a playful - but SU freS^ provoking, they have the warmth but no re fe 

sharp and witty - grasp of what drives and The firft not the ed & e of thc child-like poems’ p j n g, 

peop!e up the wall and how merciless Martian here fs "Cleaning visio1 ?- 7,16 P oems - though, with their this 8 of 


for children is full of a playful - but 
sharp and witty - grasp of what drives 
people up the wall and how merciless 
children's observation of adult silliness 
can be. The tone and the eye of these 
poems may be innocent, but not as 
innocent as all that. There is room for 
the absurd, thc grotesque and the 
egomaniacal. 

The subjects are mostly domestic, 
“realistic”, even fantastic - though 
never fey or whimsical ; and the speak- 
ers are straightforwardly, hard- 


lagc green, but some tact is required 
to ensure they do not reduce a child 
to tongue-tied silence. As for the 
Old Fashioned Rules of Grammar, 
they arc nothing more than defini- 
tions of the Noun, the Verb, The 
Pronoun the Adjective and the other 
five parts of speech (“the interjection 
shows surprise,/As Oh, how pretty. 
Ah, how wise.”) Chomskinns need 
not feel threatened: it is the shal- 
lowest grammar that ever was, and 
quite inadequate to ensure that your 
children learn to speak proper. 

Used cautiously, these handbooks 
will obviously be a great comfort to 
parents who feel threatened by 
French-wilhoul-lear5, algebra-with- 
out-sweat, physics-for-fun, and the 
whole glue-sniffing, disco-dancing, 
space-invading modern thing. And 
ward Lock can go on for ever, pro- 
ducing Old Fashioned Latin (with no 
medieval neologisms). Old 
Fashioned History (Kings and 
Queens from Ethelrcu to Whom 


Martian imagiste 
Ladies” entire: 


Belly slutted with dust and fluff, 


the first no1 *" e et >8 e child-like poems’ nj n g, functions or operators. And Queens from Etlielrcd to Whom 
Cleaning vision - 1116 poems, though, with their this of course is what the customers Gad Preserve), Old Fashioned Reli- 
B sustained sureness of touch and techni- are paying for: the old familinr juice, gious Education (Thirty-Nine Arti- 
que, can only increase Kit Wright’s the reinforcement of belief, the cer- cles and no damned ecumenism), or 


stature. Oops. 


, Looking it up 


By Adolf Wood 


it may be. Here are examples from 
The Macmillan Encyclopedia : Man- 

headedly in touch with family-and- ,,ww de Islam spell Mandelstan f (thrice); in 

animal matters, mainly urban, or so the ,■■■■■— —i, m ■- ™ e .entry on encyclopedias, Chajn- 

predominant imagery suggests. Some 1 ALAN ISAACS (Editor]: berss spelt Chambers-, Howards End 

even sound almost street-wise. Metre Th Macmillan Encvclooedla a ". a RP s, !°P*J e s; ., B fp kel 

and form are vigorous and varied, and . , D , y P (correct in the text) spelt Beckett in a 

there’s a colloquial gusto in the Ian- Macmillan. £14.95. cap ion. Mallarm* s fame has lost its 

guage that any child out of the Fort II ® ^33 -9134 4 e; Mitterrand has lost an r (and the 

Da f phase will feel at home with. Most ~ ~ ■■ ■■ 11 1 ~ ■■■■' ' " £ ntr y 0,1 hmi now looks cruelly per- 

of the poems are dramatic-anecdotal As Harold Macmillan says in his fjinctory and bnef: though instant 
and they lend themselves to perform- foreword, this is Macmillan’s “first d ^ l, ng by events is of course (he fate 
ance: performance in the "portrait- attempt to produce n comprehensive ot 011 encyclopedias), 
satire” mode to which Pound mis- general encyclopedia covering the As already indicated, the coverage 
tnkenlv consigned The Love Song of J. whole field of human knowledge of subject areas is on the whole very 
Alfred Prufrock. Here's a touch of the w jthin the compass of a single thorough. But there are weaknesses, 
real thing - Uncle Laurie, who “can't volume”. In comprehensiveness, at which show up especially in the biog- 
stop saying sorry", even when Aunlie least, the new work seems to have raphies: for example, modern histo- 
Dorrie “grabs him by the throat and succeeded admirably; dogged inspec- dans get short shnft (one looks vain- 
screeches ,/Stop apologizing!’’: tion of its contents over mnny hours ]y for such as Braudel, Foucault, 

My Uncle, who’s a little deaf, has revealed few significant gaps in Herbert Butterfield, Frederick Jack- 

Says, ‘Sorry? Sorry, Dome?’ subject coverage. son Turner), as do the important 

■For goodness’ sake’, Aunt Dome Accordin g t0 the publishers, there theologians of our tin* (no Reinhold 
‘Stop saying sorry, Laurie!’ ’ are some 25,000 articles: these are Niebuhr, KUng. Schillebeeckx), 

Aunts and uncles can be Good fun and alphabetically arranged. The Macmll- &to°ng modern writers, Capek and 

Aunts and uncles can pe good tun, anti h j , Milosz are excluded, and we have 

hereandTn L d^criptfon of Aunrie Yevtushenko but no Joseph Brodsky 

Jean’s 8 Slr-affe^SSate kL^J i^st v e clear and fitting neatly with the text. , - fl 1 reflection of the encyclopedia s 
jean s over attectionate Kissing style, . . . .. d biridirot of ex- tendency; when it cornea to twen- 

bite which has the force q uK ® Gh-en its «)nsldcr- ' tieth-century flgutos, to give more 

of direct truth-telling for the young and 2i e bufi th? volume is surprisingly ' attention to celebrity or notoriety 
for the older will evoke a smile of ^ to handle. At £14.95. ™ shoSS than true value. There is an embar- 
recollection, as acuto discomfort is ^ home, rassing, even if understandable, con- 

acutely recaptured: “All whoosh and ”^ce sch?ol Hbraw or whSc cern to invoke solidarity with young 

an ? A squeeze/, And he pub Ushers have in and middle-brow readers in the assf 

•Dear little boy! /And ‘Auntie’s missed ° ther P^es tne puousners na e ^ Qf ^ gporti and 

yo u j : A " / S ease don 1 d0 '*• Auntie,/ ,or ,l " entertainment worlds, represented by 

PLEASE! But caveat emptor. There are likes of the cricketer Tony Greig, 

“Qreedyguts". though it falls a little shortcomings, madequaaes, inrans.^ Stjr , ing Moss Woody Allen> StC y e 
fiat at the end, has the marvellous toncies here, to Jn McQueen, Frank Sinatra, the Roll- 

refrain “The bigger the breakfast, the g er }f ral approa^^and^ treat mem as ing Stones> and lhe Beatles; a con- 
larger the lunch 5 , and food is a well- , 'Y e11 88 l t n which made ,he morc ° btrusive hy ‘he 

represented theme throughout. Apart 5 oaT muSST overlarge photographs, 

from close relatives, friends, and sis- Javi e b exnenence of the As regards the bulk of the mate- 

tens’ boyfriends, animals are the most ^SiJSitvofthe encyclopedia's users rial on scientific and technical sub- 
shrewdlv and funnily documented; Jpedi Sre well and jeers in this encyclopedia, a proper 


tafnty thnr they will not be shown up 
by their offspring. Bn! indeed the 


the compilation and production of 
the encyclopedia; but one would 
wish that there had been less re- 


had been less re- 


liance on the computer and that it 
had been informed by more - thc 


cles and no damned ecumenism), or 
Old Fashioned Geography (Beograd 
is thc capital of Servin). 


comparison is hard to resist - of the 
maturity, humaneness, and critical 
awnreness combined with flair which 
make the one- volume Columbia such 
a remarkably good encyclopedia. 


screeches ,/Stop apologizing!”: 

My Uncle, who’s a little deaf, 

Says, ‘Sorry? Sony, Dome?’ 

'For goodness' sake’, Aunt Dorrie 
screams. 

'Stop saying sorry, Laurie!' 


and the printing and binding of ex- tendency; when it cornea to twen- 
cel lent quality. Ojven Its consider-, tiefli-rontury flguAs, to give .more . 
able bulk, the volume is surprisingly attention to celebrity or notoriety 
easy. to handle. At £14.95. it should than true value. There is an embar- 
find its way into many a home, rassing, even if understandable, con- 
office, school, library, or whatever cem to invoke solidarity with young 
other places the publishers have in and middle-brow readers in the assi- 
mind for it duous coverage of the sport, pop and 

entertainment worlds, represented by 
But caveat emptor. There are |jj tcs t h e cr j c keter Tony Greig, 
shortcomings, inadequacies, mconsis- StjrH Moss Wood Allen Steve 
tencies here, to be found in the McQu | en( Frank Sinatra, the Roll- 
general approach and treatment as . § tones> an£ j the Beatles; a con- 
■well as m individual entries. Wine made (he more obtrusive by the 
the great majority of items which over j ar g e photographs, 
have been looked at pass muster, . ® 

and no doubt the experience of the , As regards the buft of the _ roate- 
oeneralitv of the encyclopedia's users nal on scientific nnd technical sub- 
mil be that their needs are well and 1“?. ™ 


All things bright 
and beautiful from 
Blackie and Abelard 


Fish is Fish 

A re-lssue of this popular and 
enchanting picture book When 
a tadpole discovers he will grow into 

a frog, he inadvertently brings about an identity crisis among the 
other inmates of the pond. 

£4.50 

Genesis 

ALLISON READ. 

Allison Read has produced another stunning and highly original 
picture book that will delight both children and adults alike. 

■ pi stinc five pictures, full pf vibrancy and energy portray the story 
of Creation. ‘ - 

FA 95 

Animal Board Books 

VALERIE GREELEY 

Ideally suited to little hands, (he beautifully laminated pages 
depict animals in their natural surroundings - with detail that is 
both delicate and eye-catchingly realistic ...... 

ZOO ANIMALS. FIELD ANIMALS. FARM ANIMALS PETS. 


£1.25 each 


SriirhTt&flt' their needs are well and jects in this encyclopedia, a proper 
Dave Dirt’s dog, caught midway be- SriMtlvcerved it has rather too evaluation must be left to others: but 
tween imaginEtfon «n2 reality, h tbe S'SjS'iS tut "is a it is clear that In this aspect ot the 
best thing f. the book: ^3*3* less disl°guish“d work work lies its greatest slreng.lvln the 

Somebody said, if that’s Its head, t u fln one wou id be entitled to expect arts, humanities and subjects of 

a22fc-J*S£*£S*-:^, ftor.be famous imprint. * 



It’s far the ugliest dog in town.' 
Somebody said. 'The darned thing's 
deadV 

‘Don’t be silly, it's upsIde-downV . 

‘It's inside-out!’ ‘It’s a sort of plant !’ 
‘It’s wearing clothesY "It's Dave Dirt's 
aunt'.' 


than one would be entitled to expect arts, humamties and subjects ^ 

( „ fnmnnc imnrint general cultural interest, however, 

from tbe famous imprint. ^ seldom rjses above the 

Simple spelling errors which else- merely competent, and quite often 
where could be allowed to pass are sinks to the banal. The publishers’ 
peculiarly damaging in a work of blurb draws particular attention to 
reference, however good the rest of t he role played by the computer in 


sir :is 
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The bonk and 


By UriiHi Hof man 

Mrnni. vs 1 1 ri.ui: 

Hie f .'liilfl iiml ilic flori k 
A ii-ci . cl .uni l.iii.rni l-xplnu- 

ii"ii 

*' ';niihri(l:fi.‘ I inivvi .il v |*i 
Ui. 

•i s2 1 ; i?-*i i 

Iwiiil now. Niclml;^ fuckur lolls us in 
lir* iniri uliutitui, hunts i in children's 
lik nil hr* have hern hisinrii/ul .surwys, 
iieci mills tit coil tempi »r.n v Ik inks .iml 
;mihors nr luilagogii-.i! siiulR*. Ifi- 

"lie i*. Mislead In I'MiisitliT 

;i previously i.iiher iicl'Il-cU-i) in|iic: 
exactly H’/jv are certain 1 lie i ties ami 
uppmai lies in chili lien’s fiU'iuliirc sc 
I’opuJ.if iviili i lie young. and wh.it <|. . 
possible answers in l Ins question tell 
ns both about ciiiliheii .uuf iil'oin 
many of iJicii liivourile hooks' ( an 
III*-- »Iisct»veiy o| common factor-. in 
Ilic plots i»r characters . . . in-ip 
j» veal mairreni, pii-du-laMc pti 
Iciiis in ehililien's imaginative needs 
and iriit-r t.:sis a ' Oi looking al this 
refill io ns hip fimii another angle. can 
Villains studies in develop? Menial 
psyWinfnjiy ;iIm> Miniciiim s explain 
iv Jj y surne liieraiv appi oat- lies have 
•ilway.s seemed iimic accepiahle In 
III'* yninij' than others'-' 

“lie veil ipmeiitaf psychology" mins 
mu In lie a cei lam Kagc t i luminal cil 
pieocaipaiinn with stages of cognitive 
advance luge t her with Ti few h id side 
references to Frciitl ami Jung and a 
passing incnlioii of Melanie Klein. The 
develop menial appioncli encourages 
■m ordering hvebnn mingy, and Tucker 
divides Ins account of children's hunks 
accordingly: Fiisi hooks {ages fi-J), 
Sicny and picti ire- hooks (ages .1-7), 
1-airy-xinries, mylhsnml legends, Early 
fiction (ages 7-1 1 >. Literature f«i older 
chili Iren (ages ! I-M). The approach is 
crmiiricid smtl descriptive - populai 
authors, tales, tendencies. subject- 
maiiei, and genres are all noted and 
briefly commented upon in terms that 
are intended to ilhinimare questions of 
their appeal and popularity. The style 
is fairly chatty and miecdolal ami. 
insofar as judgments oi conclusions or 
definite hypotheses are offered, tenta- 
tive and much qualified. The result 
feels somewhat like a protracted tour 
round the children's section of an 
English school li hi ary hy a well- 
into ruled hut not veiy theoretically 
minded educationalist lively for its 
variety ami illustrations hut lacking anv 
thesis, framework, or substantive guitf- 
*ng principle lli.it would ciuihle the 
miiul to retain or make much of the 
details. 

I he tli up t ci on first hunks is entirely 
tvpical. 1 1 stalls with the uliservatioh 
that tlie world is too much tor the tiny 


Jill Ilf 


The craftsman's way 


Liiiml ami needs simplifying into clear 
bold unfussy visual shapes. Next a 
limitation from Sait re who thought 
tnai the illustrations in his beloved 
intmd l.nrouxsc represented men uini 
beasts -in person'’, as opposed to rciil 
life where “you met vague shapes 
which more or less resembled the 
arclie-types wit hunt ailainiiig to theii 


' H'KI. Ml ill-- /in I 111- liiiml ,-v. 
■■v * ■ i ■ ■ I ■ . Ill ■ iik > n! ■ \ . .iml. ju iiu- 
I M Villi', mi 1 r.il ■ I- li-.. iiifil '.■’i’ll Iv'.s 
hhc lueil •- 1 •HIM 1 ' ill MU' lll.il .nhiiv 

that < hull t’onl* inr uni ,i uc ■■ ii.| |,[i;.i 

( sirtildj'V < "loin , .uiii ill i list ii ic I shapes) 
when lorn | i.u vi I [o vvipe-ilnwn 

Mi) l-t’i Mid hool.s I lieu ilic nlisciva* 
ta >11 that .111.111 i Ini' lien 1 1" ii-ii uud'.'i- 
Mainl pi.i.|«ii|'.i and i.rvtet • ml ti no-, 
ami '.iiei:<‘-.ii"M-. "I iiliica-. v.ilhoiil 
oicilappiin 1 . Then a hi ict iclennce lo 
Mick Mmu.is ■•l.ilT. ,i». an illiiilf ali.r, 
ll illov. c *1 1'V ilic .eilsjhli* hill illlM.ti tliuu 
"bsvivainm dial "die \ceiu-. .iim f |f- 
gliies oi anv piclmc-h""!. can always 
have a duiil'lc sigiiiticancc . . . hnili 
lor wh.li such things mean objectively, 
and .il.su Im ivh.il they couie I" signify 
to the child, in iviins - hu example - nf 
Mde. ii 'langcimi,, prctivoi ugly, ime 
or misty, silly nr sciisiMe. lunny or 

am ■ •Un i «. t tfu host "I 

jiiilguieiiis with which we pur the 

vvni Id. hut w hivlubil.livj] haw i" Ivam 
afiesli' . Alter flirs. rurr-ei) rhyme*, are 
introduced. Again sensible remaiks 
aje made: about tlieii diverse origins. 
Iliei r M-.cluliiess in firi-paimg children 
loi the ill*. -dims m| atliifi .'.pcei'lr, the 
ease with winch they can In* enjoyed 
willimil heiiie Iiiiiki.sliio'l. their coiled 
:-c.Mial nics'.avcs. thi ii implicit violence 
(a nice llialeii.disl suggcsiioii heie in 
con m cti i m wjili Kuik-a-l Jyc-h.ihv: 

“ I his contains a iun-d cxauipfc bf 
concealed uggi essiun often found to- 
'vurils ilii- end n| In llal *ics. inevitable 
pel haps vvli'Mi n nioiher’s patience is 
beginning in wear thiii.’ ). then infant i- 

h/ation of die adnli wuiid. ; i in | [heir 
Ircipient relcreneos lu death. For [he 
Iasi | inker oiler*, in <|uick Mieces&inn 
Jung (dreams and games about death 
stem mine hum ilic collective uncon- 
sei"iisi. I'iugel (ilealli a*, the major 
cognitive pmvle), ami Ciesell (death 
has no inclining lor small children), hut 
no iiicnlioii n| Li'eiid nr Klein or most 
sin prisinglv - given his i ieh and sugges- 
u vc vvofl. i elating chill Iren’s play to self 
ami absence - ol Wimiicou. 

I he rest ol luckei's account con- 
n lines in the same vein: long on 
example ami sli"i t un ilieoretieul 
awareness. I luis. fur v’l.miple, his 
reliance on a I'iagei-cemred auniuach 
is dr.nhly iinUmnnatc. To haw a hook 
devoted io children and literature 
underpinned hy a psychological ihe.irv 
iliat is massively insensilivc in the way 
language kiiucIiiic initiates ami in 
some cases creates human thought is a 
had idea. I’arlirularly when iluMlicnrv 
in ijiiesiion cogniii/es evci vihiiu* it 
looks at. reducing chi lihcn’s* sense of 
die vvm IJ to ptuhlcrns of cognitive* 
competence (of a rigid and blinkered 
Kiml). For then, the slide into a 

patron i/aiion of cliiklren’s inmginatioii 

and t lie i i capacity to ah.soib and rc*- 
c rente experience in ways not foreseen 
hy adults is irresistible. That sueli an 
*»ve i -simple anil preuiature closure is 
dearly unintended by Tucker is a 
measure of bis lack of distance from his 
theoretical and methodological 
assumption*. 

J here is also an unexammeil insular- 
ity in Tucker's outlook. Whc-n this 
combines with his n.ipism towards 
anything that is ''iinpului'". the result 
can he n i it.iimg: tos|rend ten paces on 
timil flly ton’s tonfecliuns (nml fail to 


--iv uiuliim' ili.il i rii.i . ii[iiiii"ii]'l:i<.c} 
-.'•••Hi’, an odd .ncl -alb v.a l«- >.| ■ |..u<- 
and tour, v.lii-u -..,i .nf.iiiri a p.i- .|i n: 
in- lilioii "I iMauii'.'- S.-ii'l.d. and ii" 
1 1 t'-fcilic ;il all lo Aiiu'ld I .nliel'-. l.ilv. 
fin the ic-iv vouiigor hi. ink I kilim'*, i v 
sioncs. 

Allvi lus mu Vc v ot the lilci.tluie 
lacker has a lung ili.'plcl called 
"Select ii m. Cciisiiiship. and i ■i»inr"l". 
T his iiiuves friirn mieri'siiiiL' lii-anricul 
detail*. Ol vaiious glussmgs. I"iwdk-r- 
i/.it it •!>-.. deletion*., euphemisms, and 
literary Versions o( covet inu piano legs 
and putting dog*, min underpants to 
prci.cni*d'iy problems of whether sexist 
emphases, mcial sli-rentyri-s. audanii- 
cciilugic.il pracii.ses should he banned 
imm hunks for children. Sonic ol those 
early ninetcenih-ivnturv dogs’ Imid- 
i|iiartL*rs must indeed have shucked: 
vamperish attributes ■>( tlw Virgin 
Mary, an ass dial i*\iielcd cold, and 
linlc while ilmvs pecking "iii (In* eyes 
"I i iiiileicll.i sislei*. ,nc -ill lioni the 
Hiotlieis (iriiuili. A shncL cjuite dlMe- 
reni. though, from dial lelt from N.i/i 
propaganda lur children like "Never 
Tmsi a ( "X nr a Jew". And while il 
may he legitimate to place die- Mrimms 
.■mil t iochc ls Miidei iltecoinniort i ill me 
"I "censorship", j[ sc-eins unlikely that 
lucker'.s liberal good sense ("f.'liil- 
dien's liiciature, however, will always 
he picked mi more often than adiili 
hooks for its possihle had elleets, 
lefletling sueiely’s desire lo pioduce 
future geiieiatimis in the minor of in* 
own more positive values, hut willimil 
its faults") will provide a vantage point 
Irom which to examine literary siip- 
pressinu and the related issue of how 
societies replicate themselves. 

Indeed, m a society where the sign 
“Hcniks" means magazines cnteiiug lor 
every kiml of philia (from paetlo- to 
neern- ), ami "Adult” is a substitute for 
pom, the very pluasc "Children’s 
Books' is heginmng to feel r.dil. If 
I ueker's care hilly conscience! dehute 
is inn in tlie context «»f presen t-dav 
children in the British Isles, the oddity 
incieases. Such children inhabit aii 
environment where every pavement 
hoaiding, railway station, piece of 
Hast eland, ami television sciecu con- 
tains ad vert isei ne u is which svsteninti- 
chIIv trivinlize. sexualize. mid obscs- 
sionalize human needs and desires in 
the name of a gioss and iiiK-hallenged 
consumerism. In such circumstances 
worrying ahmil artistic integrity twhui- 
ever that now means) and the remnv- 
mgol palnitimng remarks about p\g- 
imcs front a Roalil IJaltl story seems a 
hit like slopping the draft through the 
keyhole when tlie roof has hi own off. 

Of course. Tucker is not responsible 
lor the growing irrelevance of chil- 
dren's lilcruiuie lo the way values and 
meanings are generated in our society, 
and in choosing to focus on hooks in 
the way that lie has, his enterprise is a 
victim of larger forces. In some sense 
he knows this - his last chapter "Who 
reads Children's Bonks7’’ is a snheiing 
•iccoimi cif declining readership which 
includes the statistic (Tom Canada that 
“the average student about to enter 
college may now hnve seen more than 
31 HJ full-length films, and viewed some 
15,000 hours of Television but read 
perhaps only fifty books on his or her 
own initiative". 


By Julia Bi%#; 
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A Fine Anger 

A crnical iniroduetion in the work ol 
Alan Garner 

f 'ullms. L5.W5. 
ll HU I'^n-IJ ii 

11 any pmciising ehildron’s writer in- 
vites critical exposition, it is Alan 
Garner, whose work has always been 
deliberately paroehiid, allusive ami on 
occasion obscure, though in his ease 
such terms aie u measure of strength as 
well as of limitation. Me has progressed 
brcathtakiiiL'Iy Irom the sub-Tolkien 
excesses of The Weirdstone to the 
chiselled simplicities of the Slone 
On arid. In his withdrawal from an 
upjiressne and Miiassimilalile urban 
world io the familiar landscapes of 
childhood, Gamer has follnw'ed the 
example of numerous modern writers 
and such at I i nities, while in themselves 
nr. guarantee of a lit lien t icily, at least 
.suggest a responsiveness to the literary 
Zeitgeist unusual in children’s fiction. 
Yet the very qualities that make Gnr- 
uer a suitable case for literary treat- 
ment also cany certain risks. The 
sell -ei lusciously mythopueic nature of 
his wiiting can he tuinmagcd for 
sources, and the inlUieiicu of modern 
writers and films dialled, but in doing 
so, the eritie lisks losing sight of tin- 
work as a whole. Neil Philip s study ol 
Garner, /I Fine Anger, does not always 
entirely avoid these dangers, but it "is 
nevertheless the fullest and must useliil 
account of hjs work to dale. 

As an account, it sulfeis from an 
uncertainty of pm pose piohnhly con- 
nected with its origins as a thesis. The 
author has not finally decided whether 
to provide a critical analysis or a 
scholarly context, and his diffieullv is 
exacerbated by u reluctance to ac- 
knowledge tli.it the most ambitions of 
Garner's work requires elucidation. As 
it is, he compromises, and with moie 
conscientious ness ili.m artistic just ice, 
allots a chapter I" each hook. Predict- 
ably. i hose on the early, mure deriva- 
tive novels are less successful, arid 
unnecessary space is wasted on tedious 
ciunimnsoiis between Gainer's ver- 
sions of folk- tales and his sources. TTk- 
trivial w-nrd-ehaiiges listeil do not illn- 
mniiile the jaocess of reworking tr.nii- 
tional material as a whole, mi awkward 
but important task granted that a 
substantial amount of Gamer’s writing 
has involved the re-imagining of old 
documents or legends. 

T he quesli' >u of difficulty or obliqui- 
ty lint iir ally comes lo u head in ihe 
discussion of Red Shift, whose veiy title 
b full of punning implications. Neil 
Philip claims that its problems are 
primarily subjective: lying “more in the 
assumptions of its critics than its text”, 
they are “most apparent to those who 
resist the necessaiv personul involve- 
ment" He suggests (hat the juxtaposi- 
tion of the three narrniives invites th L - 
responsive reader to forge his own 
links between them, challenging him to 
creative reconstruction. This argument 
would be easier to accept if Garner, 
like his admired William Golding, did 
not induce ihe feeling that, while the 
author knows exactly what is going on, 
it is not the function of his laconic stvlc 


j-* inl'Tin. Sections ..) Red Shin recall 
both the Inherit, as and The Spin . , Wl J 

highly del. novels whose 

tone makes small cuiiu-*.*,jnii [,, q 
'■aides-, Iiridi-I. Ihe suspicion ih. lt 
nii-ie is a sertam aiiiumu o| delihei.ii" 
ohseurity in Red Stuff is heighk-m.ibv 
loins foiled lellei piinled in tlii* 
endpapers. Unlike l'"lkien\ elvish 
nine*, liaiislaled in his vuUiminoiis 
appendiees. we eamiot break T"ni\ 
code without knowing ihe codeword 
even supposing we have learnt b.. m A 
rme Anger wlial system is being used 
I lefe and elscwhcie Alan Garner re 
veals himself as something of a fi cr 
melicist. taking sieliglu m ereating 
puzzles, ridslles, esoteric crnss- 
referenees and allusions that will nnt 
reveal themselves on fiisi, or even 
second reading, defying tlie assiduous 
cutic to explicate them. Since the 
publication ol Red Shift in |47.i j ff 
nurhor has giaduallv revealed in lec 
tutes and interviews something of his 
sources in history and prehisloiy. and 
die presence ot underlying motifs sudi 
as the ballad of lain Lin, information 
which would have enlightened its fust 
readers considerably. Neil Philip draws 
on these, helpfully quoting an earlv 
account of the UiMthomlev massacre 
and examining the background to tlie 
legionaries* bill for survival. A manor 
two would fui titer have enhanced the 
value of ill js section. 

One reason tin the sparse and 
enigmalic quality ol the writing in Red 
Shift is obviously artistic. An ideal of 
craftsmanship has driven Garner to 
pare down his text to essentials, a 

4’.-. I I .... . I I... 1 * _ I “ . * . I 


course followed by Kipling with his 
“draining" process, which' involved 
shelving and then deleting extensively 
with a nine pencil. There are places 
where Red Shift seems to have been 
drained loo dry. Neil Philip piovidesa 
persuasive, if not entirely convincing 
justification ol the love scenes, pre- 
sented entirely in terms id dialogue. In 
his eagerness to avoid hackneyed terms 
for sexual encounters, Garner lisfcs 
sounding as eiiibn trussed as his adoles- 
cent hero, and his technique is in 
danger ol promoting confusion. Read- 
ing between Ihe lines, I had always 
nv.iinu-d Ihal at the book's dimax 
I'om. in rage and despair, rapes Jan in 
the castle, at once destroying his 
relationship with hei and denying his 
ideniilv with his gen I lei antecedents, 
Macey and 'I horn as, bin, if Neil Philip 
shares this view, he eeitainly gives no 
indiciuiion of it. 

Prom the oulsci (ns chief problems 
as a wrilci have involved the handling 
of plot and churnvici, elements that 
many nf his infeiinrs manipulate with 
ease, t-veii Ihe biilfiiml Owl Set vice 
still draws mi t 'eltie myrh (or its plot 
though . sharply ohsvived dialogue is 
inereasinelv used to create character 
here. Red Shift and the Stone Quartet, 
in abandoning full-scale plot for epi- 
sodes, somehow cottier mi their char- 
acieis the necessary freedom lo act 
eon vinci ugly. Alan Garner's art, de- 
manding mid self-critical, has learnt to 
disguise or overcome its own weaknes- 
ses nml eneh book hns shown a remark- 
able maturation and refinement of the 
craftsman's skills. Something of this 
progress is conveyed in A Fine Anger 
which, while not perhaps the key to ail 
Garner’s mythologies, nevertheless 
provides a serviceable guidebook If 
the highways and byways of this intri- 
guing author. 


Children's Book selection made easier 

READING FOR ENJOYMENT. 

WITH 0-G YEAR OLDS by Dorothy Butter 
FUR 7- 1 1 YEAR OLDS by Ann Bartholomew 
FOR 1 2 YEAR OLDS and up by Chris Kloel 
The new 4th edition ol a succosslul 
serie*. of reading guides. 

75 p each or £2 for set of three from 

BAKER BOOK SERVICES 

Little Mead. Cranleigh. Surrey, GU6 8NU 
Tel: 048G6 5*144 

Ask for free copy of CHILDREN'S BOOK NEWS 


COMMONWEALTH CHILDREN'S 
LITERATURE CHECKLIST 

Over 800 titles of knayinatlw lliernture m Meeting the backgrounds one! culrwos 
oi children living in s wide variety of rounrries. The list will lie of particufftr value 
to leBchors and librarians working in main- cultural mesa. Price K1.00 +• 25p 

^ 0rde r8 to: Shop Manager, Commonwealth Institute. Kensington 
High Street. London W8 BNQ. 
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jell-, c-.sclili.d ill del mil ly the wmlil .iiTine -.na.iiiied mi del.iiK ih.il. un 
"t this pla\. 1 -'.'.-m the ir.uiilioii.ll ;i *.\ielteiini! lira nqihi. Melniei'. 
poicclaiil -.t"*.e i. iheie. cut down to •J.iiu*cr"il-. line "Phew! II'-. Ii"l in 


By Ewbnnk 

A Dull's Hmise 

Hie Other Place, Stratford 

hnnicdijlelv attu the lira mehl * 


waisi-heieln and marking one "t die 
imagined "Tllel'. ol a world which, 
thanks i" the -arm-lure .md ihe small 
lidc ul 1 lie Ollier Place, is tell l" 
be al mice enclosed and expired, 
finis, iluoiieli tom letnnved wall-.. 


heic' i, used not "lie Miiggei . 

ITuidly, .uni pci Imp*, paradoxical- 
ly. iliis pri'iliKiiuii disproves anv no- 
lion dial the siieiigih ol die play lies 
in ils rc.ili-<Mi. il by ilvu we iuc.m 
veiianiiliiiule. The loiik-i -. tones oi 


i lin, ne, J * y I I. 'll- ll IIM . i • l l wc :i "- m-nO l" pciiclralc Toivald the ale the emhleiiiaiic 

the RSL.s \ I toll-. Hnuu l -.«> * d Nri|J| Hdutei dollMimise and m.. f n!L-nis pr.ivi.k-it l»\ ll..e-n »i»l ln-rt- 
I."I gel mil ot my .m.ul die open, lg iift , h ,. M t | lt . K .. hv t |j , U1 .I m-lnl*. . - n i i**-.- evul-.led lm 


line "I I inline ’s H"ly Smiiiel "Ai die 
l< Hind cm ill's iniagii'ied corners". 
That ihe after-vibration was ibis, ami 
iim Noi.i's wui Id- 1. mil Hi-- -.laminiiig 
■ •I iiu '1i-ii oi even Itei piimh lHie 
T luiidu d . nl lh"U 'nml-. "I v.'.ilieil 
1 1 'I " ii ii! Iii >n-." in Midiacl Meyel"-. 
ll.Hl'.hilli 'll I Ii.ivi- d"He ll“. is li" 
neiMtiv ■ i il i< i-.ni "I the pi ' " Im I mil. 
tin the r"iiii;ny, heie i-. a l'oll\ 
ll"ii m ,r. I' 'Using and a-. di-Viislaling 
as Domic's iinmp'-t e.ill. ie.it lung 
"ill ii"l just i" lemal'- '■mail' ip.ilimi- 
is I*, hill I" "all whom . . Himes, 
lyiaimie-.. 'Dc-paii, law, chance" 
liiiX'e il'-leak-ti. and « I' •iili’ il I'V a 
most exciting use ol acini s and 
theatre space. 

Tins pi'iduction ilispruvcs a num- 
ber ol tilings, hirst of all. it dispmvcs 
that A Holts House is a dated lliesis- 
play. or that il suiviyes only bv the 
kind ol spurious topicality i el levied 
in seveial productions and iwu film 
versions a few vents ago. on ihe 
uesi ol Ihe women's lih movemeiii. 
A'liiau Noble's supcib direction 
obviously springs from a belief in the 
play as a play, nml he seems to have 
made his cast listen to die voice of 
Ibsen xvheit, nl the banquet given in 
his huituiir by the Norwegian Society 
for Women's Rights in 1 8'JS , he dis- 
concerted his hostesses by disclaim- 
ing any connection with their cause: 
“My task has been the purl ray n I of 
human beings”. 

Secondly it disproves that theatric- 
al realism i tuisl mean peeping in on 
a real-life situation through a missing 
fourth wall. Kit Suney's design pre- 
serves. on a square of brown carpet, 
all those pieces of furniture and ob- 
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> StirM ‘Mfti lidte h 


Back to the wall: Martini Hunt. Madge Titheradgcnnd Henry Htiilun in a 1*125 
production of A Doll’s Mouse ,ir the Playhouse Theatre. 


New chamber-pots for old 


By R. V. Holdsworth 


humours and this is lh05", the cltarae- the Counter") in appiR'iit imiladoii ol 
tens are introduced in turn: Security ns Vi Huge People's "In the Navy”, nml 


dieir lull 'Irani . mil umili: ‘*ioi:i'*. pu»- ; 
luiiiicil IiuImhil* ot In Ranks l:i-.i 
cig.ii . oi "I cm sc lur l ai ante I la 
wlu-i v die (i It'.txl t .nii| 'bell) ends 
up. .til games finis lied a lid .ill mask:, 
dropped, like a ftuhhr • a wild 
uuod-iiuLl. Iiiduii! in hei mmU'.-d- , 
dossil bail 1 1 oin iiu- nn-.pi-.ik.ible ami 
(lie- uiclnel'tl'U-. In this win Id. within 
the bourgeois setting, extreme neis 
and step-’ arc natural. In its dramatic 
l.ii'ii- M i*. :i*% n.iiui al loi i liou-.'-m iid 
lu get uiii of bed lu receive a letter 
for hei itiasier al oik* u 'clock in die 
mm uiug all ci Boxing Day. as it is 
lor a syphilitic dm tor lo diajrnose his 
own i»-i , ihiniM' ilisiiiii-gi atn'Hi and 
selcl'i.ili- it l«v di-lis cling black- 
ciossed xisiliiij! caril--. 

TTcastinng l lit.- sheer tlu*aiiicalitv 
oi ill-* pic v (whit It r. v.-hx u ii'-X'-i. 
even m die pulciin.dlv ' nihni i.i-.Mng 
iMonolugm s ul iliiid:iiii!-"iit-loiid. be- 
comes nidi "llama), die i:is| lease 
"lit ot il ail cXlliii ud ina i v iiiixinn.- <>l 
Inn, >lc:,pair and delauice. The eliil- 
dien come in Imm ibeii ( liiislih.t 1 . 
I've walk . si i. tight mil ol a C ail 
Laissun painting. 1 licii liule-aiul- 
seek with Nora is imc-rrnpieil by .i 
Krogst.nl (Bernard Lloyd » who is 
mure like a prulo-l.ovbmg than the 
traditional blackmailing villain, and 
whose pcisonal inofivi-s have mi 
i >t I k- 1 I o- like intensity: when Ktisii ill- 
icit him for iimney. chaos came 
again. Marjorie Bland's Mis Linde is 
ali subtext, tier still and beautiful 
face hallowed by past tensions, mid 
the almost short ha ml scene where 
she and Krugstad wuo each olliei | 
makes sense as 1 have never seen it 
do bcfoiv. 

So does the scene where Dr Rank 
(John Frank lyn-Koh hit is) and Nora 
virtually make love to each other j 
through a dialogue about the goose | 
iivei, irtfille. ovsteis and champagne 
which Rank’s father eoiisumeil. with 
fatal coiiseqiicnees loi Ins son’s 
spine: for once the flesh -colon red 
silk-stockings are simply the climax 
of an erotic game. Fur mice, too, the 
endgame when Nora, disillusioned 
and enlightened, sits down to talk to 
her husband, is the climax of the 
whole play. At the Criterion, eight 
years ago, Colin Blukelcy was ;i Tor- 
vald with gradually dawning percep- 
tions. searching for a language lu use 
lo this strange new wife. At Flic 
Ollier Place Stephen Moure clings to 


Eastward Ho 
Mermaid Theatre 


When Chapman, Jonson and Mnrston 
wrote Eastward Ho in 16i >5 they put in 


Amcricn”, Quicksilver ns “a cross of antics with a puppet poodle, mid 
between Machiuvetli and Fred Quicksilver relieving himself into a 
Astaire”, anil Gertrude, very im- chemical flask. 

C enefrubly, as "a cross between Bar- (f there is a single besetting weak- 
ura Cartland and Funny Hill”. What ncss jt is Howard Sclnmian’s lyrics and 


sclioul buy s tntc crumples ami tic 
sobs like, flic child he has taken Nora 
to be. unable lo bear so much 
reality. 

This scene, like die whole produc- 
tion. owes much of its life U* Cheryl 
Campbell’s marvellous Nora - lieT 
range and her absolute control. She 
moves in and om of her part us 


n [die ■ i wli ns G he new Ki n y Vn racfic c of Carfiand and Funny Hill . What „ C ssil is Howard &lniman , s lyrics and tioili owes niuch of its life lo Cheryl 
o g kliTeh t hood^ m icked liis follows « a high-eamp pantomime, dialogue, which shackle the iicting, and Campbell’s marvellous Nora - her 

SmPsh S recommended ^ganizcd round u medley «>f set-pieces provide an object-lesson in how nolle range and her absolute control. She 

ihat^the entire Sottish S.t be vunpusly remin.scent of Gilbert and Inodemize the language of a Jacobean mo * cs in aild om .if her nart us 

sh?ni4d to Virginia James did not see SullivanOW.i/iumu, Oliver, and Ihe ri«y. His substitutions include curious- Torvald’s “squirrel” and ■‘lark 1 ', and 
P £ h ^^Sedfienav rew Rock > Honor Stow, with occasional i y dated pseudo-slang ("It anyone can through extic. nes of emoikm. with n 

hf* SitiwR in^ Wi\ und contcmnlHted I? 11 ®** for ,abonaus s n e,,,l, 8 s ‘ oul of lay his nuts on that kind of scratch, it’s growing inwardness which makes her 

Ihe re rnova I ot 'the ir ea r^ antF noaw! the P*«- Quicksilver”), risible attempts to pro- fast stance seem inevitable. From the 

Peihaps he w provoked, too, hy the _ Thcm,lie point ondtoosisteney oT SE5JT I iml 


rtllldL'S lit vvns UlUVklAL'U, IDG, UV lilt 1 1 1 WI1 Icll IV. L’Ullll slliu kUliaiMtllky 'j I . — ^ “■ /,• V U.. ■,!* V. ; U L 1 I 0 * 1,1 

play's all-round cynicism. Us smiul- character arc constantly sacrificed lo c ^ n 1 h i r ^n e ^ r * C m . Cu P e ” hH 8«^ lf J 
taneous guying of citizen and upper- the score, so that there is no sense of 1 vih sera tchth ne ), meJo- when a reviewer lamented Jut Ibsen 

class virtue Ostensibly upholding the the citizens' smug rectitude (instead. , Xd,m^.i?h ha ‘ c - ea . led , n part 

boiiiguois decencies of industry, dull- Tnuchslune sings a puinlt-rous aria N-rimm Tntc . Sir Pc in nu I fe i p h an ins antniieoiis IransforTnafion 

.u,:r. c.. i ol ...l. iKm -*nJi.(;.n i. u » k u Ins wife, declares Another night with "honi a little Nordic Ttnu-Frou to a 


the aristocracy fares no second half, where the 


iglilly i 
play is 


insupportable". 


ettcr. Gertrude, Touchstone’s other confidently jettisoned. Here the four Faced with such botching, it seems 


daughter, is ridiculed for aspiring to „ . 

become "a wanton cov thing called u blues about their menfolk f"Transpa- Gertrude's footman, whose name is jblv. asks for: careful ensemble play- 

lady". and the decayed knight Sir rent castles are all you’re left with in Hamlet, and whose first entrance is j n g, 0 n the one band, and an intense 

Petronel Flash is portrayed us a venal the end”), the prisoners sing “In the wee ted with tlie rebuke “ ’Sfoot, inwardness in individual characters, 

fantasist, possessed by a belief thut in Counter" (“Every fetish is respected in Hamlet, are you mad?" on tlie other. It gives us rut Ibsemte 

Amcricn the chamber-pots are made of world of tragicomedy in which pco- 

gold. and the people go shrimping for , pie can be unremittingly awful tn 

diamonds and rubies. The lung lamented World Theatre Germany, with a version of Goethe’s each other while heroically searening 

The Mcrmuid's latest response to the Season is being revived in a new Faust ni the Tricycle Theatre; the for their own selves. Shaw thought 
nir.,i ?!• i t a , f„rm ihr- Infernational Festival of Tamucawa Dunce and Drama Gioup thut "A Doll 5 House will be us flat 


women come together for a negro 
blues about their menfolk f'Transpa- 


irivial tu complain about the loss of 


What, then, is so goud about this 
production is that it gives us what 
Ibsen’s theatrical art. almost impusx- 


funtasist, possessed by a belief that in Counter" (“Every fetish 

Amcricn the chamber-pots are made of 

gold, and the people go shrimping for “ ’ 

diamonds and rubies. The long lamented \\ 

The Mermaid's latest response to the Season is being reviv 


The long lamented World Theatre Germany, with a version of Goethe’s 
Season is being revived in a new Faust nl the Tricycle Theatre; the 
form, the International Festival of Tamagawa Dunce and Druma Group 
The Hire, in London Irom August 3 from Tokyo, also at the Tricycle; 


which is virtually obliterated i in me ^ ‘ " 1 1 1 *p ! ov isori u m ' t at ^th e f ^A*J n cl Theatre (Box UP), Buckingham is always intensefy utilitarian". The 
process, is unbelievably silly and Th * the E g hth Day (New Court, 78 Buckingham Gate, Lon- RSC production proves him wrong 

annotulce^ -wT are thS S? Moon,!' ' Die "vagaS from don SW1 (Tel Ul-!z2 «lj. on ev^ry point except that of gemus. 


An Introduction 
to Plato’s Republic 
Julia Annas 

rhi-.U'Ofi S'lOvnl'-j .-i rl '. mi irid 
sy r. i "MU lie im ir oil i iuIioi i to ti i-:- 
Flvtiuhtic Its .'urn t'i iivit-f* tfi'"- 
RopuhtlC . ICC Iiu ill;tc. Mill IlltOllliJlUIP 
t" IVur.': '-.'jriiiiifj l <j tliL-vviirk for lb*? 
first tunc, or v.-ifii little- oi no 
pbiiosopfiiciil ti.'ickgiounil Thu 
.tnlhor litis sir 1 F’l-itu 4 rlei,irn 

l ■ j r .in iHiliii- I'hikiaoplii'aiiihLiikmri 
in iMt.io.ulors, ami tuvhuult fiimriii 
'i i it ll k* '"-'.■I i •'’I ''*nr . irn f i m iir • -vt of 
Lin* mom iiKjrnl orgimi'-nt 
n r - pi.ipui r.owrrr. pfi t)5 ft August 

A Commentary 
on Livy 

books X XXI V-XXXVI I 

John Uriscoe 

Bo. 'I.r. XX,<IV-X:4. V .VII ol l.ivy s 
)ii •.t'jivounl.liu tfi'HVirrnlivuiil 1 1 if 
yours lirr- l.VJC: C; Likulht.* 
i'rutlior's. i-nrlv (.c.H'rlirlont-Xi Y oil 
fiO'ik'; y.XXl-XXXMl, tins volu mu 
pays |.’ur iii.olui .iltontiuii to 
historical but com. vi i& 

r.ittir-i niur».'l"xUiiilain.l linguistic 
rli-jCussion. Dr Brri'.ot? Im-i collator! 
the pi i nci pal maiitisciipfii jikI 
vvhan k-xtualdi&uiss.ion is 
nocoSiSiiiy hoprfibeiitsthu fir :~.t full 
sliitomoni ol llm Hvidonce. L25 

Greek Literary 
Hands 

AJD. 400-1600 

R. Barbour 

The. urn ol this se r ies is to pu t 
bo loro the student ol 
palaeography, in summary term 
tlie results of research over Ihe last 
fifty years and lo servu ns a basts (or 
future research work. Miss 
EJar hour's two principal 
considerations in selecting the 
manuscripts lor this volume hnve 
been Hint they must bo explicitly or 
fairly cot talnly datahluand that 
thoro should heat least or m good 
example of every major style of 
wriling. IlluslrfllufJ T.13.50 Oxford 
PahiBographival Handbooks 

Menander Rhetor 

Edited by D. A. Russell 
and N.G. Wilson 

ToMenandertheOratorare 
ascribed two (realises on oratory, 
probably by Iwo different writers, 
which give rules forvarloiis kinds 
of speeches, such as encomia ol 
countries and cities and addresses 
to emperors and other olticlals. 

This volume contains a newly 
edited text with critical apparatus, 
introduction, translation, and 
| commentary. £35 

Kant and the 

Transcendental 

Object 

J. N. Findlay 

This book attempts la analyse and 
interpret Kant's melaplv/sic of 
transcendental idealism, with its 
distinction between those aspects 
of objects which have a meaning lor 
knowledge, and Involve empirical 
criteria, and thoseotheraspuctsof 
knowledge which can only bo 
referred to in an ■amply' formal 

I manner, without empirical 
content. £17.50 6 August 


Oxford 

University Press 
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commentary 


The crushable and the crushing 


Given the bird 


By Hilary Spurling 

Quarlel 

Various cinemas 

ft i*> not lit all fashioiiiihlc these Jays In 
express doubts about Jean Rhys or the 
women she wrote about, so it comes as 
something of a shock to find Ruth 
Prawer Jhabvala (who provided the 
screenplay for James Ivory’s film of 
Rhys's first novel. Quartet) freely 
ntJmilrtng that she feels scant sympathy 
for cither. Hut her detachment proves 
in fact one nf the great strengths of this 
enigmatic film, Another is the easting 
of Isabelle Adjani as Marya Zelli. first 
in n long fine of sclf-uh.snrhcd and 
woefully sensitive heroines, here 
played as a standing invitation to the 
sadists always lurking in abnormally 
large numbers in the Rhysinn under- 
growth. Pale, plump, passive, ex- 
quisitely flushed hikI crush aide, Ad- 
jani with her big brown apprehensive 
eyes and quivering ret! lips embodies 
an unexpectedly del itched, even cli- 
nical approach to this supremely nar- 
cissistic writer. 

It is only one of several shifts 
accomplished by Ivory and Jhabvala, 
who enthusiastically succumb to the 


temptation (nearly 'always irresistible 
to anyone who adapts or writes about 
Jean Rhys) to readjust the proportions 


in which she herself mixed fact with 
fiction. Quartet was published in 1928 
and based on an affair with Ford 
Madox Ford, the book's H. J. Heidler 
(Ford had recently changed his name 
front Hucffcr) who, with his wife's 
connivance, befriends, seduces, en- 
chants and eventually ditches Murvu 
while her husband is in prison. The fifm 
stops short of roping in Hemingway 
(mode! for the ineffectual, owlish 
friend played by Wiley Wood) but goes 
far enough to credit Marya with her 
creator’s West Indian background, and 
turn Alan Bates into an only slightly 
glamorized version of Ford in the 


: IP2U.s: a figure both absurd and formid- 
able, genial, faithless and inordinately 
attractive to much younger women in 
spite or perhaps because nf his flut feet, 
had teeth, brick-red complexion and 
head “like Humply Dumpty's except 
for the walrus moustache . . 

Perhaps more important is the way 
that Quartet's plot - the wife procuring 
girls to placate a husband who scrupul- 
ously preserves the public surface of 
their marriage fur her sake - so closely 
resembles ford's The Good Soldier, 
published neurly ten years before he so 
much ns set eyes i»n Jean Rhys. 
Whether she was simply dac/lcd bv 
Ford usa writer at the start of her own 
career . nr whether his oh.se ssiuu wiili 
this particular situation had in fact 
spilled over from art to life, hardlv 
matters. Quartet is the slnry of Maisie 
Ma idan\ betrayal by Edward Aslibu ra- 
il mn (another mm antic projection of 
Ford himself) in The Good Soldier, 
seen through Maisie’s eyes; and the 
film exploits the fact to huge advan- 
tage. 

It is not simply Chut the plot is 
heightened, telescoped, made more 
explicit, its reversals harsher and its 
revelations more drastic. The fiercest 
dramatic impact comes from the 
sense of corruption and duplicity 
seeping slowly across humdrum sun- 
lit breakfnsts in the Heidlers 1 luxu- 
rious apartment, or a cheerful shoot- 
ing party in gilded autumn woods. 
Nothing in this film is more frightful 
to watch than the two Heidlers. 
t weeded, furred and stony-faced, 
taking a country drive with Marya 
between them in the trap and hardly 
a word spoken from start to finish. 
The whole moves steadily towards 
the spectacle of what Ivory himself, 
reviewing Kevin Billington's TV film 
of The Good Soldier, called “the 
English upper class . . . spinning out 
of control and crashing in a satisfying 
wny, until the stage is littered with 
corpses and the survivors left to 
piece together the story for them- 
selves 


Admittedly, Quartet ends in loss and 
desolation rather than madness and 


Get him to the church 


By Julie Curtis 

Marriage 
BBC TV 

The idea that Russian men find il hard 


son s BBC production in the glimpse of 
the caged bird which precedes our first 
sight of her). Efros also Invented 
tableaux to expose the sexual frustra- 
tions of all the characters, creatine 
over all a damning portrait of an idle 
and sterile society. 

Not so Simpson's production, which 


death, and the setting has moved from 
nre-Firsl World War Germany to ! V20s 
Paris; Ivory substitutes Bonnard's cafe 
scenes for Billington’s full dress in- 
teriors by Sergent. But the elaborate- 
ly calm surface, cracked and shadowed 
by horrors beneath it, is (he same. 
Maggie Smith as Lois Heidler in the 
nightclub, glittering in her sequinned 
silver sheath and skullcap, is menace 
incarnate; remorseless, rapacious, 
hawklike , poised to sink her talons into 
the defenceless Maryn who winces, as 
well she imiv, at the sardonic croak 
with which her hostess transforms a 
trip In Luna Park into a vision of hell; 
“We'll put Marva on the Joy Wheel 
and watch her being hanged about a 
hit". 

But (he cry is as piteous as it is cruel. 
What Ivory and Jhabvala have im- 
ported is an alien umbivalcnce, some- 
thing altogether different from Jean 
Rhys's bleak and bitter clarity. Maggie 
Smith’s Lois scents in some lights as 
frail, vulnerable, shrinking as her vic- 
tim, Bates's Heidler survives only by 
their stratagem of desperate complic- 
ity. Husband and wife in the end 
dominate the film as they do The Good 
Soldier. What remains, beneath the 
meticulously reconstructed street 
scenes, bars and nightclubs, the alter- 
nating opulence and destitution, is 
what Jhabvala has said of a film that 
owes perhaps as much to Ford as to 
Jean Rhys; “What a terrible bunch of 
people they were, trapped in a terrible 
situation ”. 

Ihe Arts Council has just appointed 
four new members to its Literature 
Advisory Panel. Professor John 
Bayley, the poet David Harsent, 
Catherine Freeman (a senior produc- 
er at Thames Television) and the 
biographer Michael Holroyd lake up 
some of the places left vacant, in the 
course of a troubled year, by Melvyn 
Bragg, Margaret Forster, Elizabeth 
Jane Howard, Graham Martin. G. 
W. Nicholls, Frnser Steel and John 
Whitley. 

The surviving members of the 
panel are Marghanita Laski. who 
took over from Melvyn Bragg as 
chairman in the middle of the year; 
Liz Calder; Robert Gavron (chair- 
a P r * n, * n S company). Miles 
Huddleston (publicity director of 
Constable), Philip Larkin, Isabel 
Quigley and Fay Weldon. 


By Richard Osborne 

Down by the Greenwood Side 
Cotlesloe Theatre 

In the first volume of his Early Eng- 
liah Stages, Glynne Wickham gives 
short shrift to the St George Plays, 
Robin Hood Plays and May King 
Games which were so popular with 
village amateurs and mummers in 
medieval England. Useful for raising 
small change for privnte use. they 
served no greater purpose. Professor 
wickham suggests, than do carol- 
singers or the makers of guys in 
more recent times. 

In Down by the Greenwood Side, 
Michael Nyman and Harrison Birt- 
wistle retain much of the uproarious 
naivety of pastoral knockanout but 
choose to stiffen the mixture (and 
justify their own rather portentous 
sub-title “A Dramatic Pastoral”) by 
stirring in Ihe ballad of the Cruel 
Mother. The Cruel Mother, you may 
recall, murders her unwanted child- 
ren but promises silk raiments to 
two children she later meets; to 
which one of the precocious bairns 
replies "O mother dear, when I was 
thine / You did na prove to me sae 
kind". All very spooky but making 
only a generalized impression in 
Birtwistle s score because of the dif- 
ficulty the ear has in disentangling 
the words from a vocal line that all 
too freely soars and dips. Faced with 
this, the only singing part in the 
entertainment, Teresa Cahill did lit- 
tle more than ominously recur, 

towards the end of the forty- 
minute show, we gathered that St 
George (played by Michael Thomas, 
masked, and gleaming like Lohen- 
grin) probably fathered the mad 
woman s brats. In his Introductory 
note, Harrison Birtwistle makes 
mention of St George's link with 
resurrection dramas. In the event, 
Down by the Greenwood Side, like its 
medieval predecessors, seemed us 
much roncerned with erection as re- 
surrection. There is a mock castra- 
tion and much pointed caressing and 
manoeuvring of Father Christmas’s 
broom handle. As for St George, he 
is treated as the butt of his dis- 
affected countrymen. Today we have 
other surrogates through which to 


channel national self-doubt: football 
managers and cricket teams. Indeed 
as St George was trounced bv the 
blackamoor Bold Slasher (James 
Hayes) there was a clear sense of St 
George 0, Slasher 1. And after a 
nasty piece of underhand work with 
a curved scimitar it was St George 0 
Slasher 2, with Slasher booked for 
ungenllemanly conduct. 

The on-stage ensemble takes its 
instruments front a verse in “The 
Flora! Dance” - “We dnneed to the 
band with a curious lone / Of thr 
cornet, clarinet, and big trombone I 
Fiddle, cello, big bass drum / Bas- 
soon, flute and euphonium” - and (s 
much given to exploitation of the 
orchestral rnspberry. Father Christ- 
mas (David Roper) and Bold Slasher 
are more or less persistently greeted 
with cod fanfares and salvos on the 
timpani. Admirers of Birtwistle's 
Punch and Judy may catch here aod 
there an echo of that score’s baleful, 
devil-may-care nastiness; but Down 
by the Greenwood Side is generally 
less ordered, broader, and less witty 
(an equestrian scherzo notwithstand- 
ing). At one point Birtwistle, with 
mock humility, acknowledges the 
fa ft by getting Father Christmas to 
tell the band to shut up; but when 
Dr Blood appenrs (a Sweeney Todd 
figure in striped trousers and a bow- 
ler hat) to effect his miracle “cure’’ 
the music is wonderfully stilled as if 
in some comic inversion of a mo- 
ment from Wozzeck. Elsewhere, 
Birtwistle, like Maxwell Davies, has 
the gift of being able to articulate 
the often angular and dissonant 
sounds of the natural world. No 
sound is dissonant which tells of life, 
says Coleridge in his disquisition on 
the nightfall rook; and Birtwistle's 
score might be said by charitable and 
imaginative listeners to catch some 
sense of the mystery, menace and 
vigour of Ihe woodland scene. 

The new platform production at 
the Cotlesloe, a 6.00 pm show 
which can he seen again on July 
*•8 is vigorously and colourfully 
staged. It is a pantomime world 
(appropriately, the work had its pre- 
mfere ten years ago on Brighton 
Pier) and Birtwistle’s own staging 
(helped by Stuart Hopps’s movement 
and fight sequences by John Wilkin- 
son) is properly vigorous and uncom- 
plicated. 
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to get out of bed is familiar to us from takes up the more traditional option of 
Goncharovs Oblomov, and it is o farce. This decision may in part have 
symbol for a type of ineffectuality and heen prompted by the exuberance of 
apathy which was to be explored Eric Bentley's new version of the play 
lovingly by Turgenev and Chekhov in glossing rather than translating, Bent- 
Jf e later part of the century. It is, ley above all achieves zippy dialogue, 
however. In Gogol's Maniage , which Thus ’’Don’t you tell me a whole lot of 
dates from the 1830s, that the image of nonsense about the bride" becomes 
hoinq horizonialis first makes its “Cut the cackle", and the ironical ”1 
appearance. Podkolyosin lies on his bet you've netted some fine ones in 

divan and nillfc at hie nitM fAin'nit Itnfk vrtlir fvm * 11 nnnnm<r An L. L _ r 


Among this week’s contributors 


Gerald Abraham's books include The Douglas Dunn’s n<»w miwtinn 

SB " 0xlori DlcHonao ' of Mmk - e" SE SUSfSt £ 

published in the autumn. 


appearance. Podkolyosin lies on his 
divan and puffs at his pipe, toying with 
the notion of marriage. Suddenly his 
energetic - and unhappily married - 


our lime" appears as “Nice bunch of 
oobiesl* Awkwardnesses, such as the 
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energetic - and unhnppaly married - anaohronous reference to a “traffic 
mend Kochkaryov arrives, urges him smash", are rare. Bentley understand- 
to get up, Introduces him to a girl and ably does not attempt n close rendering 
despatches her other suitors. But Pod- of the complex exchanges of proverbs 
kolyosin loses his nerve as he is about ajid Biblical quotations between the 
to leave for the church, leaps out of the eager friend Kochkaryov and Fvokla 
; vvmdpw and vanishes In a cab, presuni- the matchmaker whose role he 
ably back to the safety of his single bed. pssumes. Instead these are reworked 

;Thc : message, ill-reccived by the first _ , ' , v 

audiences in 1842, is that men enter D .. Stabb as Agafya is perhaps 
into mamage solely in order la satisfy ex 5 CS31 ^ e v 8 e »teel in contrast to tnd 
convention , social pretensions-, erotic characters, but she rolls her eyes 

■*'«=« tS2j£S!T£- J3RJSSS 6 


•v»-ui«iiwuiiii: sne is determined to ivacnKBiyov as tie 

.rnfarryintoa nobler level of society, but struggles, for reasons that remain 
! }} otherwise so Incapable ; of deciding l bscure - to , im P el bis friend to action. 

. between titenl that shehas to draw lob 8 Amongst the suitors,: Stratford Johns 
Director* nf £*•*■*; , . as lhe preposterous Mr Omelet is an 

<bS?toUrnri£l! if V r° 8 choice fg[ eeab J® s wpnse inn generally enjoy- 
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Janet Adam Smith’s most recent book 
is John Buchan and his World, 1979. 

Fleur Adock’s most recent collect- 
ion of poems, The Inner Harbour, was 
published in 1979. 

Roderick Beaton is the author of Folk 
Poetry of Modern Greece, 1980. 

Alan Bold is currently completing a 
book on twentieth-century Scottish 
literature and a critical study of Hush 
MacDiarmid, 

Patrick Bowles is a lecturer at the 
Un^ersity of Peris m, . ( 

Literature at the University of Essex 
His books include Latin American 
Poetry, 1978. 

Richard Brown is co-editor of The 
Jqmes Joyce Broadsheet. 

Geopfrct Garnall edited end com- 
pteted John Butt’s volume in the 
of English Literature. 
The Mid- Eighteenth Century, 1979. 

Richard Combs is editor of the British 
Film Institute’s Monthly Film Bulletin. 
Saraei Coaklby is a lecturer in Reli- 
gious Studies at the University of 
Lancaster. 3 

John Coventry S.J. is Master of St 
Edmund s House, Cambridge. His 

1980 8 np UdC Fahh in Jesus 

Denis DoNookue is Henry James 
Professor of Letters at New York 
University. ’ 


Inoa-Stjna Ewbank is Professor of 
English at Bedford College, London. 
Her translation of Ibsen’s John Gabriel 
Borkman was performed by the 
National Theatre Company in 1976. 

Peter Fawcett Is a lecturer In French 
at the University of Leicester. 

D. K. Field house is Smuts Professor 
Elect of the History of the British 
Commonwealth, at Cambridge. His 

moV9iT\m conoinks and Empire 

RbriW ^ARkiTT's most recent poems 
are published in Wall, a collaboratlion 
between four poets and four artists on 
the thome of Hadrian’s Wall, 

Victoria Glendinning’s Edith Sitwell- 
A unicorn Among Lions is published 
next week. 

Robert Halsband is Professor of 
English at the University of Illinois. 

Harold Hobson is an Honorary Fel- 
low of Oriel College, Oxford. 

R' V. Holdsworth’s Edition of Jon- 
5on s Epicene was published in 1979. 

Michael Irwin is Senior Lecturer in 
English at the University of Kent. 
His recent books include Picturing : 
Description and- Illusion . . in the 
Nmeteenth-CenlUh Novel, 1979. 

Hugh Lloyd-Jones’s most recent 
, ^ Collected Essays on the Classic- 

al Tradition, 1980> 


Charles Madge’s Inner City, Poverty 
in Paris and London, in collaboration 
with Peter Wilmott, will be published 
later this year. 

Robert Bernard Martin’s Tennyson: 
the unquiet Heart has been awarded 
the Duff Cooper and the James Tait 
Black Prizes and the Royal Society of 
Literature’s Award. 

Philo* Mason’s recent books include 
Kipling : The Gla$s, The Shadow and 
The Flre r 1975,' arid Skinner of Skin- 
ners Horse, 1979. . 

Wilfrid Mellers’s Bitch and the 
Dance of Gqd was published earlier 
this |.w 

Richard Osborne is a regular contri- 
butor to Gramophone. ■ 

Nesta Roberts is the author of The 
Face of France , 1976. 

Frances Spalding’s biography of 
Roger Fry was published last year, 
Hilary Spurling is the author of 
Ivy When Young: the Early Life of 
Compton-Bumett. 1974. 

Alberic Stacpoole OSB is Master of 
St Benet’s Hall, Oxford. 

Hugo Williams’s collections of 
poems include Love Life , 1980. 

Phyllis WaLMqrr is currently work- 
ing on a comparative study of unem- 
ployment in Britain, Germany and 


Jean Wilson’s Entertainments for 
Elizabeth I was published last year.- 
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to the editor 
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Matthew Josephson 


Symons seeks to make Josephsun were, however, already known u» he and Glint lari risk more and sire more 
sumehuw ignoble because lie far older ilisnt their supposed Aegean likely to fall flat tin their faces. Ihe 


facts, which were available to hut repentance for wliat he strongly accompanying list of radiocarbon Marxism. John Forrester even seems 

Svmons in the biography he was re- regarded as virtue was not among dates which he had assembled. These to suggest that u certain mural taint 

viewing and whicn he omitted to them. If it was wrong to have been showed clearly that the megaliths of attaches to “pessimism". I'm sure lie 


share with your readers. 

Svmons offers a picture of Jo^cpli- 
sun as a “well-heeled" Left intellec- 
tual with “a standard of living which 
included a New York apartment and 
a country home in Connecticut”. 
Jusenhsori and his wife, Hannah, 
lived in several Greenwich Village 
apartments ewer the years, nil of 
them small ami, after the Second 
Win Id War, rent-controlled. 'I licit 
monthly rent rarclv exceeded S2IW. 


them. If it was wrong to have been showed clearly that the mega Mills of attaches to “pessimism". I'm sure lie 
anti -Fascist, so be it. But, please let Brittany and the western Bntisli Isles doesn't intend it to, but this sounds 
the record .say. not for Matthew were centuries older than those ol frighteningly like Soviet literary cri- 


Joxeplison. 


ALDEN WHITMAN. 


Denmark and Ihcria, with dates in ncism. Anyway. I would have 
the third millennium m matched thought that misplaced “optimism" 
uiity by the Maltese “temples”. Even had caused enough horror in the 


range of "modes": theatrical, femin- 
ist. historical and linguistic. 

In accordance with the practice of 
other recent UT1Z conferences, wc 
are also planning a series of semi- 
nars. on both i lie theory and practice 
of these kinds of iulernrcraiion. It is 
hoped that some at least of these 
seminars will be able to pick up 
issues raised by the lectures. 

We should be pleased to hear 
liom anyone who would like to con- 
duct such a seminar. Obviously, we 
cannot guarantee acceptance of all 
offers: prelerencc will be given tu 


Major’s Path. Southampton, New the earlier Danish and 1 herr.m dates twentieth century in make camion* those whose proposals tit in best 


York 1 1968. 


were substantially earlier than the scepticism a “healthier” outlook. 


historical dates for Mycenaean 
_ . , r, . . Greece. Glyn Darn'd passed out 

BOOKS Hlld SOC16ty copies nf the date-list to all of his Ash tree 

in Historv undergraduates for use, and the Cambridge, 

in in elimmilngical priority and independ- 

Sir . - As a footnote to the iccent cnee of the northwest European 


ALAN SHERIDAN. 
Ash tree Cottage. Fen Dittnu, 


111 19.111, the couple purchased 12.UDU . «•«. uw eeeni dice oi me nnrmwes, 

acres in the village •■! Sherman. Con- mtoresfuig article by (>. Ihomas megaliths, and those of Malta, over 

necticiit. a place inhabited also by l iinscllc i« the TLS (June 5). I the superficially similar Aegean 

... ... J iL.uiLI li I* it ,,rL L-iXi«tu l.trtilre u«.i> >i .-a immiMtn RftiMi ill till* 


‘Dying, in Other 
Words’ 

Sir, - With reference to Stoddard 


1 1 W w I IL 111 i II llJCIkR. Ol^l' IIJ | | . ... . . I . ■ ’ ..I.... .1. . VT 111 til 

Malcolm Cowley and Peter Uluiiie. hke your readers it. know lomhs was a commonplace in the 

the painter. The- Josephson land in- lh » l ihe Library of Congress, with Department ot AreliaLology ' . Wi|h Kfavna . Ut Stoddard 

eluded a small habitable farm house, ^uisorslnp by its Center for he bridge in IWrt-nS; the ■nipliiu.ilui is S : Jw „V my novel Dving, 

and it was bought with money left ,ht ! or European prehistory 'vererer- " J. JJ y A 

r rfin , mii,Tii-iiii<i> Qivhnn- Unslon conference on 'Books and lanily clear to those of us lucky ,r ! 1 V.‘ 

dred dollars an acre is hardlv a Society in History". Those wishing to enough to have been pupils of the smee the- only Ihme Mr u - , 
princely sum. even by 1930 stun- he notified w-heu the vuhintc is avatl- 
dards, and it virtually exhausted the able should write to the Center for 
family savings. tl,e Book - 


with the overall design of the con- 
ference and which lean towards the 
workshop rather than the mini- 
led lire. 

I shall be happy to reply to sugges- 
tions and queries. Please send me 
i lie former hy the cinl of September. 

I.CJIS PO'ITER. 

UTI: Conference Committee, De- 

C iirtmcnt of English. University of 
eicestcr, Leicester LEI 7RII. 


In succeeding years, the Jnseph- 
sons put two sorts through college 


the Book. 

JOHN Y. COLE. 
Executive Director, The Center 


sons put two sons tnrougn conege Executive Director, The Center 
out of Mnuhew's freelance earnings, f or t he Book. The Librarv of Con- 
which were frugally spent. As a visi- m-ess, Washington DC 20540. 
tor to the farmhouse and to their last 


enough to have been pupils of ih 
late David Clarke at tlut lime. 

NORMAN HAMMOND. 
Wholeway, Harllon. Cambridge. 

Foucault 


in have noticed about the bunk is Hi lair? BdloC 

the plot, it is a shante he should 

have got that wrong in every particu- Sir. - May 1 use your columns to 
lar. Felicity docs not teach retarded announce that 1 am at work oil an 
children: he has confused her with official biography of Hilaire* Belloc? 


Village apartment, 1 can testify that 
the Josephsons were carefully com- 
fortable hut never in the limousine 


Megalithic Art 


crowd, as Symons suggests. 


Sir, - Stuart Piggott. in his in- Forrester lias serious 


Foucault Clara. Felicity is not fat. Clara is. 

John does tun leave his wife for 
Sir, - It is good to read so sym- Moira. Felicity does not drown in the 
pathetic and informative an account i n;il h: she burns to death. Macbeth 
of Deleuze’s and Guaiiari’s Mi lie j liu | no intimate contact with Moira 
Plateaux as John Forrester's (July 3). :1( H || < though Mr Marlin imagines 
This is all the more admirable in that t hat lie took her virginity. Clothildc. 


If any of your readers have 
memories, anecdotes or manuscript 
material which they would like in- 
corporated in this work. ! should be 
very pleased to hear from them. 

A. N. WILSON. 


_ . , i _ . teresting review _. — . — - „„ - ... , 

So, it is untrue that Josepnson s Twohig s The Megnlirhie Art of IVcji- than fair to Foucault, twice men- delusion. None of these characters 
“greatest achievement was in having ern £ urope (July 3), seys that “Colin lioned as representing a pessimistic smokes marijuana, and nor does its 
his cake and eating it too . Symons R eil f re w in 1973 . . . demolished the view of politics in contrast with that nU (hor. so that the "lost marijuana 
calls him “the perfect revolutionary t h es [ s 0 f the oriental origin of the of Deleuze/Guatlari. There is, I be- j U y S " were in the head of the re- 
simpleton" for having espoused the Western European tombs on the lieve, no such contrast, and 1 think viewer, where they seem to have 
Left in the 1930s mid for declining to g rQun ds of absolute chronology all three would agree on that. As muddled him up very thoroughly In* 
•recant in the 1940s. alone". Surely both the date and the Foi+ester points out, they share a deed. 

Along wit it Edmund Wilson, swiftness of the change in arehaeoU.- belief in the ubiquity. all- As u i l!ip , x ., toi t he book is not the 

Theodore Dreiser, Waldo Frank, gicnl opinion are wrongly reported? pervasiveness, mid uicvUabthly of random dialogue nf sexual violence 
Malcolm Cowley. John Dos Passos Renfrew s Before Civilisation (1973), power relations and reject a dtalec- he suggestSi % ut a novel about 
and Lewis Corey, Josephson was one to which Professor Piggoll alludes, ticnl notion of change through total- nove [ s S | jiternry text. If ''selfcon- 
of a group of some fifty writers and was less the storming or an academic lzed class conflict. But at this point, sc j ous ' 1 novels arc per se had, as Mr 
intellectuals to appeal for the Com- citadel than a popular and cx post Forrester seems to believe Foucault Martjn implieSi ,fj en au ii l0 rs like 
munist presidential ticket in 1932. facto account of the gradual under- abandons i himself to stoical pessirn- f^ a bokov, Borges, Vonnegtil etc 
He went on to oppose vocally the mining of an entrenched position, a ism , while Deleuze/Gunltarri go off ^ Qve been very lucky to get away 
rise of Hitler and Franco. He was a long-drawn-out skirmish in which on to "something more positive . wjth „ fnr so f ong . 
very early ( 1933) perceiver of lite Renfrew and others fought doughtily Th, s j s t0 ignore two crucially im- 

antisemitic content of German Fasc- from 1967 onwards. Renfrew s 1971) p 0rtan ( an( j original aspects of MAGGIE GEE. 

ism and to speak out against the paper in . Procc ^" l ! I ^ s ' Tfj'f’ Foucault’s notion of power; first, 5 Morninglon Place, London 

tortures of the Brown Shirts. tone : Sonety mnde the major points a not Qn jy negative and res- M\vi 

Josephson’s attitude then and later me R amhic“Lehtnge ‘fro^’itl trictive * but als0 P° sitl ^ and P rot,uc - , , 

was that to oppose poverty and so- supS'* 1 ancea ^ ta ^ 8 MyreMe .n t,ve and ’ Modes Of Interpretation 

cial dislocation at home and Fascism Greec^aopearcdi^ the Amualof P DWer P erc 9 lat f do ^ nwnrds (that “• tl . . f , 

abroad was nothing to apologize for. S Arftewlti 1961 everywhere) there is a commensu- S ir, - The University of Leicester 

much less to recant, rfis autobiog- Both D^rs were based oV the rate j P. 0SS,f,lllt >' " f /f?. raa J and will be the venue for next years 
raphical Infidel in the Temple , un- ^of^ ^ radiocarbon dates opposlhon - not the totalized, cen- conference of University Teachers of 

mentioned by Symons, contains his ^rtre?ri n r^S based traced, unified opposition envisaged English, to be held from 14 o 17 

exofanation against a tree ring cnronoio^ oasea fa the MarxistSi but fragmented, Apr i| iy«2. . Our theme will be 

inrdnh. looted, and linked, if at all. -‘iSodes of Interpretation"; wc have 


lizabeth Shee out the book. He 


"“"".'“Y" inai lie itiUK IICI Yiigiimy. r -1 A n n nrnrt l in niit-L'inu- 

ds misgivings 11b- . l{ ninety, is certuinly not studying to Cfo A. D. P8ie» Ltd, I 1 Buck ng 
is. however, less be an this is presented ns her ham Street, London WC2. 


I should add that Matthew Joseph- with east Mediterranean historical „ riallv 

£.ll U,i V, I c HapLrmn winrtl/MiiAC l nilhlichpft hi 1 T-1 1T1C ’ 


son felt reinforced by his decision chronologies), published by Hans 3 ' •* internrefilion reoreseut a wide of Greece (including 

not to recant his actions of the 1930s Suess in Radiocarbon in 1965: Ren- The difference between Foucault to interpn. . t p Crete Mav 1941). 
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mokes marijuana, and nor does its Admiral Lord 

uthor, so that the “lost marijuana . 

luys" were in the head of the re- l^UIinillgnftni 

iewer, where they seem to have ... - 

rtuddled him up very thoroughly In- Sir. - We arc in the Inst stages of 
eet j preparing a book based on tcstimo- 

As il happens, the book is not the "ies erf the war in 1 .Greece in the 

anduin eat idogue nf sexual violence y. cars ^^“ding iiav.d m.Uvi- 

te suggests, but a novel about ties and buttles in the Mediterranean 

levels, a literary text. If “selfcon- durin e that period, 

cious" novels are per se bad. as Mr Wc would like to verify a tes.li- 
riartin implies, then authors like mony we reccivcil, aevording to 
4abokov, Borges, Vonncgiii etc which Admiral Lord Cunmnghtini 
rave been very lucky to get away was shipwrecked in the second part 
vith It for so long. of 1941 during 11 nnv.il battle near 

Corsica and was rescued from the 
MAGGIE GEE. sen by a Greek snilor, who allegedly 

5 Morninglon Place, London Pencil. 

jO,. 6 speaking island. Both rescuer and 

' rescued were later transferred to 

Malta, tlie rescuer being later com- 

Modes of Interpretation mi s Sionei1 ., s an of^cr in the 

Sir - The University of Leicester British Navy, 
will be the venue for next year’s Wc should be very grateful for any 
conference of University Teachers of first-hand information confirming the 
English to be held from 14 to 17 story. We would also welcome, with 
April Ly«2. -Our theme will be this opportunity, any other eyi*- 
“Modes of Interpretation"; we have witness testimony covering the 
invited speakers whose approaches period 1940-41 relating to the Battle 
renreseut a Wide of Greece (including the Battle of 


by observing the sorry course, of frew was the first archaeologist and Deleuze/Guattan, who are the — — - — ; — — Ki .. ta Mrs 

many of those who ditfdeny them- astute enough to see the potential of first to recognize their debt to The book reviewed by Jnmes Lasdun S ^Sior ir WiltLZd 

selves and became informers for the calibrated time-scale for back- Foucault, is not a substantive one, in last week s TLS should have been Mana S. Fafahos, ; 6 Wildwood 

Congressional witch-hunters in the dating part of European prehistory, but one rather of style. Foucault has listed on the Contents page as A reoao, uonuun r-wu. 

Cold War. The west European megaliths always moved cautiously; Deieuze House Under did Sarun 1 by Joan UADmiD .- r[liC 


Information, please 


Barton, and 'not A House Under 
Strain by John Barton as printed. ; 


C. N. HARDJfPATERAS, 
MARIA S. FAFALIOS. 


Bertnh Rrcdit (1898-1956): any un- Dame Agatha Christie: correspohd- 
published documents, information ence relating to her life, for the 

f U.A t .1 J lT All 


or reminiscences for a biography to 
be published by Weidenfela and 
Nicolson. 

Ronald Haymati. 

25 Church Row, London NW3, 

Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing-. for a reconstruction of their 
library I will be pleased to learn the 


authorized biography. All material 
will be carefully; handled and 
promptly returned:" •’ 

Janet Morgan. 

Home Close, EisGeld, Oxford. 


sometimes inscribed to the Edge- 
worths by their authors, and occa- 
sionally are dated 17, 18 or 19 June, 
1817. News of annotations to the text 
or of page numben written inside 
the back covers (to mark speeia 
passages) would be particularly wel- 
come. 

Donald K. Adams. • 
152 South Clark Drive, Beverly 
Hills, California 90211. - . . 


being basFdon nrealc 


children will love. Like afl good atgilea H Is all the batter fpn'/ 
■Cl^i ; JaiiiIe, , J Monc/res/et'£oeplnB Nejft . i .. 



U 0 HTH 0 U 8 C 


are being included. 

Philip Kelley.. 

PO Box 213, Arkansas City, Kansas 
67005.. 

Katherine (Kay) Burdekln : any In- 
formation about her life and work, 
(published under her own name and 
pseudonymotisly); letters, manu- 
scripts, etc. ' ' 

Daphne Patai. 

Dept of Comparative Literature, 
University ■ of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass 01003. 


and pamphlets that formed part of 
the Edgeworth family library, at M na Hamnett, (1890-1965), painter/ 
Edgeworthstown, I would appred- . writer: as tfie executor I am writing 

A . f . _ir. ■«,! mil aunt Mina 


ate information ■ on bibliographic 
data for items in private hands of in 
public institutions. Books often car- 
ry inside their front covers the 
bookplates of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth or of C. Sneyd Edgeworth, 
along with pencilled shelf- marks; . 


other members of the family, are 


the official life of my aunt, Nina 
Hamnett. I urgently need informa- 
tion regarding, the whereabouts of 
letters, paintings, drawings, manu- 
scripts, photographs, and any oth^r 
material including reminiscences of 
the artist apd her circle. . 

EdwArd Booth-dlibborrt, ' 
Nash House, 12 Carlton House 
Terrace, London .SW1Y. 5AH. 


Amove! for younger readers 
CRAIGMAIR , 


’Offer? sharps ess of observation onddatmth 
of heart In a Old lira of the balding pf the Ball 
Bock lighthouse off Arbroath, m the early 
1890s under the dtradtort of the admirable 
engineer RobertSavanaon, grandfather of 
Robert Louis: Tha standpoint Is that ol a boy, 
Jamie, U big, strong lad whose drunkard father 
has beiin press -ganged and who supports his 
mother and sister by working in the supply 
vessel and on the rock ItsejF.’ Pally Tetqpaph * 

Q 7195 3824 6 Drawjngsby Ray Evans £4.95 


JOHN MURRAY 



V .J? 
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Mixtli impressions 


All at sea 


Mexican life between the years 146ft I 

n . n a . *_ * nnd 15.11 ad - Years 13 Rabbit am! not always upoaie me mgmy- _ J 

By Gordon Brotherston 13 Reed in the Aztec calendar. coloured version or the Aztecs and By Peter NoflVUin 
=■■■ "« : •, -TS Over this period, and at the their invader Cortes, first propagated 

GARY JENNINGS: leisurely pace afforded by the book's J^Jhiand ^fleV' we find‘°tlie same RAYM0ND KENNEDY: 

A/lcf seven hundred-odd pages, we follow n k nM f] a va * l ‘-y wc 11 PH.. same ~ „ 

... .. .. 7 Mixtli through the most various opposition between civilized Tex- Columbine 

5i% A « a 7 d0na,tr - 7 45 estates and conditions, in “The One “co on the last bank of he lake and 378np. Collins. £7.95. 

354 W635 7 World" fan Azlec name for their the “upstart Tenochlitlan on the 0 00 222142 X 

empire). Born the son of a quarry- we st. and we catch the same whiff of . -■ ■■ — 

The Holy Roman Emperor Chnrlcs man on the islond Xaltocan, Mixtli postalgia for the noble religion of the , hj h centres upon an 

V was hardly renowned for his gains the privilege of an education at “vanished 1 Tollecs. Yet for the most ™n’s ™l obSeSion K"h its 

curiosity about American Indians. Texcoco (“the Athens of Mexico"); ^2 lfk^O^ of Cario^Vuenltt eponymous pubescent heroine invites 

Yet there is no inherent reason why then, after serving the Aztec emper- new, tike that ot La nos huentes, ■ *: di . com nan son with Nabo- 

jn 1529 he should not have issued to or across the lake at Tenochtitlnn. he vh ° s j; ‘fSJuses'cmThc kovs LoUta - Unfortunately, any such 

Zmnarraga, then bishop ol Mexico, travels us a nochteca along the east- volurne { erra nostra focuses on the . . . .... su fr er front 

the request which prompts Gary Jen- ern tribute road to Oaxaca and !?. mc e Pic encounter with Cortes. ° “ V t hat remarkable 

nings's novel: ‘-That wc be better Xoconochco. After marrying he Throughout, Jennings has drawn -Jj 5 .his case Ravmond 

acquainted with our colony of New travels as a trader in his own right, ljf avily ° n re Jj e ”* research on K ’.« linizuistic resources are no 
Spain ... we order that you shall crossing the western frontier fnto Mesoamenca and the Aztec wor d, the baroa^^litter of 

inform yourself from ancient Indians Michoacan and on up into the north- the b « lte \ “\, sh ? W how P C0 P les ° prose ft Tust also be 

as .0 their country's history, their ern fastnesses of .he Ta rah. .mar:.. " nc f *'««■■ «»«■. "***. eou- “^u/Thm » ^ also be 

S?" ll . ,L ‘ lr He also goes off on ail Hrcha«.logic- kEE 6 SiA from brine 'pruriently exploitative. 


The Mixtli/Jcnnings narrative does 
it always update the highly- 


13 Reed in the Aztec calendar. coloured version or the Aztecs and By Peter Norman 
Over this period, and at the ‘ Iudr invader Cories, first propagated - « 

leisurely pace afforded by the book's jjMjjjgj 1 h v ^ JJ*’ nnd^tl e same RAYM0ND KENNEDY: 

seven hundred-odd pages, we follow n, 8 n,aa ? valley we unci me same 

Mixtli through the most various between “civ, l, zed Tex- Columbine 

estates and conditions, in "The One “co on the last bank of he lake and 378np. Collins. £7.95. 

World” fan Azlec name for their the u P s . tart Tenochlitlan on the 0 00 222142 X 


the “upstart" Tenochlitlan on the 
west; and we catch the same whiff of 


222142 X 


the request which prompts Gary Jen- 
nings's novel: “That wc be better 
acquainted with our colony of New 
Spain ... we order that you shall 
inform yourself from ancient Indians 
as to their country’s history, their 
governments, their' traditions, tlieir 
customs etc.” To satisfy this curios- 
ity Zumarraga employs an old Azlec, 
Mixtli, to tell all he knows, sending 
the results bnck to Spain in twelve 
instalments along with explanatory 
letters of his own. In fact the whole 
of Aztec consists of ostensibly au- 
theinic documents, pieced together 
to provide ,7 first -person account of 


al search ror the old Aztec ho^ smoked, hallucinated, fought and irom oemg pmrieniiy exploitative, 
at semen tor me 01a Aztec nomeianu .. . ., CO mnensnte B fnr rhp aad lbat excitable critical comments 

Aztlnn (invoked nowadays, though , * ‘J. , ,“ m P“j flte ror l |] e , he .. ma kes Lolita look like 

with se^nl oeocranhlral nrcekinn hv dcarth of h,s k,nd of detail HI the °. ‘. ne • 1 maKes l00 .“ ““ 

won scant geograpnicai precision, ny resaled with n >na« of L,nle Women" variety would be 

the Chinnot), In the. final two ,n- ° f quite inappropriate. It U a very res- 


stnlnicnls of his uu native Mixtli en- domestic and regional minutiae, 
counters the Spanish invaders, first [ n terms of how Jennings has 
as an ambassador and then ns the chosen to narrate and structure his 
dispossessed citizen who ends up tell- novel, t he most interesting thing ah- 
mg Ids story to Zumarraga. out Mixtli is the fact that he is a 


mestic and regional minutiae. '"appropriate, t is a very res- 

trained book, modest in every sense 
In terms of how Jennings has of the word. 


nZ . , h , h Columbine Kokoriss is the thir- 

.AxMi” “hi fac. «hl. hc S i “ a jeen-year-old youngest daughter ^ o 


The new Stone Age 


. . „ . . . sources transcribed into the alphabet 

makes a journey to Central Amend after the Spanish invasion, not just 


JAMES LESLIE MITCHELL 
(LEWIS GRASSIC GIB RON): 
The Thirteenth Disciple 
286pp. Paul Harris. £6.95. 
0 86228 008 7 


new national narrative texture. Tech- colm regards himself as of Azilian lime J he succeeds in e ' xerting R fas . ho * d ^ 
nically Gibbons prose is the most descent (through his Argyllshire ^nation he assures us was initially in partici 
ambihous expenment to be niiemp- mother) and ha despair nt the felt by Charles V. an5 sex. 

ted by a modern Scottish novelist, squalor of modem life is transformed 
His stylistic innovation was to convey into hope when he encounters, in the 

the rhythm of oral Scots, so that A army, John Metaxa and becomes de- -j— , p • 1 i 

■Scots Quair unfolds like a collective voted to the man. Metaxa, an h TT TO IT I T£* T*t*1 hlo 
tale of the folk. Mitchell was always architect turned explorer, expounds LjlllClll l IGI 1IU1G 
motivated bv theory, which helped Diffusion Ism for Malcolm's benefit: 


motivated by theory, which helped Diffusion ism for Malcolm's benefit: 
him shape and control the work he “the belief that civilization is civiliz- 


produced at such an alarming. speed; ing - it’s a dream of apeptic pedants 
A Scots Quair, with its rigid struc- in the British Museum Reading By Sally Ramsey 

lure, is the artistic demonstration- of Room .... There was never such — 1 

an Idea. beastliness in the Old Stone Age as s=!gB==g gg==g L =85 

Because of the ideology contained' there is in Europe now. . . . Civilize- BARBARA HANRAHANt 
in it, Gibbon's Scats prose has re- tlon's no climb, to dawn. It's man- The Frangipani Gardens 
ceived infinitely more attention than kind lost in a pilch-black corridor.” T9j nn rjntvprsifv nf rwondond 
the material Mitchell wrote in En- To illustrate tbe accuracy of this Sff’fs 7? iVersity of Queensland 
gllsh under his own name. Yet there analysis Mitchell has Metaxa mar- n 7im 
is a sense, in which Mitchell’s tyred in the First World War. Mai- , _ 
achievement Is most vividly present colm is overwhelmed by the trauma- 11 


, quasi-mythical world where 


retarded by his naval years at a bn 1 
base in the South Pacific. There i 
while lus peers gained valuable ex- » 
penence with Polynesian prostitute* ' 
he npnarentlv scent hie rxi^L ! 


said, though, that Columbine is far 
from being pruriently exploitative, 


™S” \ n ' , r ni„o H Tr t! Zrn Lithuanian couple in post-war middle 

America. Heniy Flynn is the boy 
‘PJJ® rh ® °[‘ c t ? f s P° ken Na ^ “ 55 next door, ten years her senior, a 
syntax' o^aL^ diffident .young ^n who has had 


r Z inconclusive attachments with each 

of her three elder sisters > interrupted 

» *■ S 1 w b y wartime service in the us " avyf - 

l e r t S Sm n G He begins to realize that he lias been 
£ n J r Sl ,S working his way down to Columbine. 

* h v e and that it is she who has interested 


n„ * nil to speculate on the culture of the t i. e direct Quotations from Nnhua He peginsco realize mac lie ,as oeen 

By Alan Bold May? (the subject of Mitchell’s 1934 l ems and V sJ oiercHlike the W0 J rkl ' 1 8 hlswa y do 'T n ^ Columbine 

.tuiy he Contest of ihe Maya). Sife's^rL'K ^STJoIsW^ 

JAMES LESLIE MITCHELL Malcolm Maudslay, whose in- but the whole range of devices used Jff and an 

(LEWK GRASSJC^GIBtjGN,: vented memoirs form the textual by Mixtli to keep bis audience alert. u nce f^n ’ dita 

The Thirteenth Disciple basis of the novel, is no mere colour- With “But now, what am I to say? STnnedv invests^ 

286pp. Paul Harris. £6.95. ful character. He is intended to cm- What should I cause your ears to W nortentous mvthic aualitv svm- 

0 86528 008 7 body a vision and his odyssey is hear?”, he echoes the mincing cour- gXSWE 

,- == symbolic. Son of a tenant-farmer, he tesy of the Azlec priests who defied staifiuck ^aSeMhln hE ^oro^ 

James Leslie Mitchell made his name S f.li222 SC i?V* S by ,“ n ‘ rhnril^v'tn saic nickname,' Herky. Eventually, 

as a writer with the pseudonym Lewis sulclde ’ .but spares him- Charles V in 1524 ( And now what? however, frustrated by their inability 

Grassic Gibbon and the publication s ^ .. a £ r expenenctng the spectacle How is it, what are we supposed to to de fj ne and consummate their rela- 
of his trilogy .4 Scots Quair (1932- J h ® in’J 2 ?!!,' c.'! inte '* e, : tua * .{° ur ‘ tionshi P' Henry and Columbine seek 

4). Collaborating with that other r ey _°P ei ? s on ^ tane M a,r W1 f. b . a eai ?? )• ^ nd *? eacb a j ternat j ve me nns of losing tlieir vir- 

pseudonyinous individual Hugh Mac- bonfire above the summit s neolithic of his story, Mixtli offers us brilliaiit gj n j t y t ^e 10 an aggressively lustful 
Diarmid on their sustained polemic *J, one t 5 lrc , e: T ke ^ were burning out and clear-comoured images that are 0 j der woman and s he to a local 
Scottish Scene (1934), Gibbon dismis- the nineteen h . century: Victorian shown to derive from the Mexican roilghneck 
sed the notion of Scottish Writers England, Victorian Europe, cant a script he once wrote in and which * . 

operatin'- in Enolish- ‘’Nearly everv religion, smugness n creed, gods in can be seen in the native screenfold . The immediate post-war setting is 

ff* of T pi«“ riling K wh ' 5k " 5 •“" d r nh in S,ayS books ,hat 5 “™ ve in librarie! Increased' affluence Tnd the llnseniSa 

iJfiSrnhii been not only Mitchell believed that the Golden As a result, we begin to acquire of family restraints which allow 

mC r Ur S ,y £ ® e . the Prt 6 hUnt l r r A Qd Mixtli s verbal-visual vocabulary, and young teenage girls to recognize and 

behind the times. Gibbon further been destroyed by the curse of civi- to [ earn t j, e professional language exploit their sexual attractiveness - 
Sfli!!! r as MacDtarmid lization. This novel is haunted by a and etymologies according to which in short to become Nabokovian 
Q a £_ e JJ r IfJ , 5 d ^''T' SUC roo ? f? nse of . th ® tr ?8 ,a Jropacl of civihza- ^is world actually functioned. And if “nymphets”. At the same time a 
Scots poetry, so contemporary Scot- lion and inspired by the hope of j t j s true t h a( Jennings occasionally nineteenth-century notion of pro- 

1 lisli prose writers could develop a rediscovenng ancient culture. Mai- stra ys j n[0 d i dac ti c ism, most of the longed, essentially innocent cnild- 
new national narrative texture. Tech- colm regards himself as of Azilian t j me h c succeeds j n exerting a fas- hood continues lo prevail, affecting 

^SS rination he 3550 res us was initially in particular Henry, whose emotional 
ambitious experiment to be nticmp~ mother) Hno his despair at the felt hv OinrlFt V onn cpvhqi r?a6afrmmant l.« l 

led hv a «nnH«n Rmlfhli ^ualor of modem life iiT transformed rel1 W V. find Sexual development has been 


simplicity turns Into “something 
strongly-scented with a sweetness that 
suggested decay” . Gradually, this toxic 
mixture of sweetness and decay tor- 
ments and enraptures the more vulner- 
able character and an imminent and 
tragic denouement is foreshadowed. 

The pervading atmosphere qf fan- 
tasy is upheld by the dream-like quality 
of much of the action, by the sing-song, 
rather childish idiom through which 


ie wun an me .underlying this, however, is a saturat- 
ry and costumed ing sense of an actual country. It Is the 
ich . counterpart, conflict between these two worlds and 
same coiicentra- the souls who represent them that 
if perversion and frames the ensuing action. Thus, 


a powerrat-. enough, fiction to occunv vnentiw^ th^riw with mnuinrmo k,, ,7 . V T “"“'W wi ui un wno snare in nis rormenx, since 

a distinguished, placed U is an aulo- man details so^that we feel fnr 8 Mni innocence and: twisted ^erotic- evil must ultimately prey on itself: 

bldgraoHital novel: IL .iJSl recalls “L^mplarable.en- “You stuck Your pijs Into your little 



such as “1 II tell you this, Herky old 
hat, it's a sticky business.” R e k 
ill-equipped to deal with subtlety 
the ambiguous complicity of his . 
rents and Columbine’s own madden- 
ing attempts at seductiveness (she is 
constantly blowing hot and cold) 
leave him bewildered, and he drifts 
helplessly into an impossible situa- 
tion. 

In many ways Columbine reads 
like a first novel, although in fan 
Kennedy has had two published 
previously in America. There is oh u ■ 
a touch of creative writing-class sell- 
consciousness (the dust-jacket boasts 
that the author was taught by Ted 
Hughes at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts), especially in the earli 
chapters, which contain many lapses 
of tone. There are a number of W £ 
taring repetitions (Columbine's fia * 
is described as being “like porcelain” 
countless times); laboured allusions 
(“.. . sentiments, Henry thought, 
that would have done honour to 
Thisbe, that would have befitted the 
likes of Isolde, or even of the incom- 
parable Juliet herself'); and embar- 
rassing periphrases (“he ministered 
to his own needs" and “he gave 
gratification to his troubled spirit" 
both mean that he masturbated). An 
identification of Henry as the Harle- 
quin to Columbine's Columbine is 
hinted at, but not developed. 

Kennedy is an author, in fact, who ■ 
impresses most not when he is trying I 
to impress but when he allows his 

E lain, unforced style to work freely. 

le has a good ear for dialogue, and 
the minor characters are beautifully I 
drawn - particularly Henry’s father, | 
an ignorant, opinionated cop, and ; 
the redheaded lout, “Sally” Sullivan, j 
whose bizarre taste in clothes Is • 
lovingly dwelt on. The novel grows ! 
steadily in strength and assurance, 
and only a weak coda which explains 
what happened to Henry in later life 
mars the final effect. 

Recent fiction reprints in hardback 
include Paul Bowles's The Sheltering 
Sky , first published in J949 (304pp. 
Peter Owen. £7.95 . 0 7206 0587 3), 

D. E. Chnrlwood's All The Green 
Year, 1965 (183pp. Angus and 
Robertson. £6.95. 0 207 14195 9) and 
R. C. Hutchinson's Johanna at Day- 
break, 1969, (314pp. Michael Joseph. 
£6.25. 0 7181 0443 9). J 


history (whether real or mythical) is 
cyclical. So, Lou (a typical Hanrahan 
nymphet) finally discovers that, de- 
spite her individuality, she is her 
mother’s daughter and will go the same 
blind way; Doll (a prophetic painter) 
Tails once again to succour the pros*; 
cuted Cockroach; apd even thougn 
Girlie and her. brother. Boy, may die, 
they are re-incarnated in the fonn* m 
the Duke and Duchess of York, who* 
tour of Australia has furnlsbW a 
tenuous temporal link between chap- 
ters, and who, for all their royal 
dignity, d an<^ : ^|^ inJ ‘ |llke bo y 


dignity^ J Mtke bo y 

perpetuating, its characters impris- 
oned in their appointed roles. 

All this adds a disconcerting note of 
hopelessness and sterility to the novel, 
an irritating lack of direction ana 
purpose. For, despite Ms Hanrahan s 
obvious ability and confidence as a 
writer, 77ie Frangipani Gardens, like 
'her pftyio'hs 'novel The Peach Groves, 
suffers from the limitations of its 
author’s obsessive predilection for the 
same kind of characters (ali monsters 
or grotesques) and the same kirtd oi 
motives (aark, primeval instincts ana 
passions). Essentially, this novel seems 
to be merely a re-wnte of her last, and 
indeed the one before that. So, unlike 
Verlaine’s Fites Galantes, The ftWP' 
paid Gardens remains rooted pnj 
rather shallow area of imaginative 
fantasy, and ends on a particularly 
telling note of nursery-rhyme fnromy 
and nonsense with a “Hi 
Diddle”. 
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Desolation and development 

By Roger Garfitt 


TED HUGHES: 

Under the North Star 
Drawings by Leonard Baskin 

47pp. Faber. £5.95. 
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TERRY GIFFORD and NEIL ROBERTS: 

Ted Hughes: A Critical Study 

288pp. Faber. £9.50. 

t) 571 11701 5 

EKBERT FA AS: 

Ted Hughes: The Unaccommodated 
Universe 

232|ip. Simla Barbara: Black Sparrow 
Press. $14 (paperback $7.50). 
ti 87685 460 9 
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239pp. Pori ina muck, Co. Dublin: l ’* 
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There is a moment in John Cowpcr w 
Powys's novel. The lirazen Haul, 
when the natural scientist Roger y 
Bacon contrasts himself, as someone t |, 
who “in his own spirit was always j, £ 
aware of the presence of an almighty 
force behind the whole panorama of 
experience, behind the animal, tc 
vegetable and mineral worlds . . ^ 

with his colleague Pierre of Picardy. 

He reflects that 11 

there was always something ... C| 
that frightened him about his 
friend's attitude, for it struck him ^ 
as reducing not only his own life, q 
as he knew it himself, but the lives , 
of all other entities as they knew , 
them themselves, the lives of in- 
sects, such as midges and moths, 
the lives of plants and trees, the 
lives of worms and serpents, the 
lives of fish in the sea, birds in the 
air, the lives of the beasts of the 
. forest and field; reducing in fact 
all these lives to the level of lone- 
ly, desperate, lost souls, clinging 
to each other in n boundless, god- 
less, cavernous nothingness . . . 

It is one of many passages in the 
novels in which Cowper Powys regis- s 
ters a profound historical shift of c 
consciousness, from a religious to a c 
scientific world view. The world of 
Friar Bacon's worst imaginings is 
strikingly similar to the imaginative 
universe that Ted Hughes first de- 
fined in “Pibroch” and nas inhabited 
ever since: 

Over the stone rushes the wind 
Able to mingle with nothing. 

Like the hearing of the blind stone 
itself. 

Or turns, as if the stone’s mind came 
feeling 

A fantasy of directions. 

Drinking the sea and eating the rock 
A tree struggles to make leaves - 
An old woman fallen from space 
Unprepared for these conditions. 

She hangs on, because her mind's gone 
completely. 

The difference is that Ted Hughes is 
writing on this side of that historical 
shift. He is a poet of evolution, 
concerned to articulate and make 
habitable a post-Darwinian universe. 

Such profound changes take gen- 
erations, to work through to accept- 
arite; -and of, thought 

never entirely displace the old. 
Hughes Is only .iiut. this side of the 

Imaginative , divide. The terror of the 
situation is still upon him, freshly to 
be confronted in poem after poem. 
So in his new collection, Under the 
North Star, "The Musk-Ox” finds 
that 

The stars are no company. 

, They huddle at the bottom of their aeons, 

only Just existing. 
Jostled by every oust. 

Pinned precariously to their flutters of 
: light, 

Tense and weightless, ready lo be 
snatched away into some other infinity. 

And the broken tree-dwarves In their 
hollow, near him, 

Have no energy for friendship, no words 
' to snare, . 

Just hanging on, not daring to think of the 
sucking, and bottomless emptiness of the 

blast 

That grabs at their nape, and pounds Jheir , 
shoulders. 

This is a wasteland- But here again 
there is a difference of generation. 


Whereas Yeats and Eliot and David 
Jones all lamented, in their different 
ways, the breakdown of an imagina- 
tive order, Hughes takes that break- 
down for granted. As he implied jn 
his 1971 London Magazine inter- 
view, it is the foundation of his 
vision: 

What Eliot and Joyce and 1 sup- 
pose Beckett are portraying is the 
state of belonging spiritually to the 
Inst phase of Christian civilisation, 
they suffer its disintegration. But 
there are now quite a few writers 
ahout who do not seem to belong 
spiritually to the Christian civilisa- 
tion at all. In their world Christ- 
ianity is just another provisional 
myth of man’s relationship with 
the creator and the world or spirit. 
Or, to put it another way, it is “on a 
heathery moor" beside "a roofless 
church", in a setting very reminiscent 
of Eliot's “empty clianel ... in this 
decayed hole among the mountains", 
that the protagonist or Guv liirds 
finds his weapons. A wasteland is 
what the imagination has to work 
with. The landscape of “Pibroch" is 
“neither a bud variant nor a tryout./ 
This is where the staring angels go 
through./This is where ail the stars 
bow down.” 

Such a universe will never be easy 
to inhabit: but in Hughes's work it is 
convincingly inhabited by many 
different orders of creation, from the 
transformed hero of Cave Birds, 
whose odyssey of death and rebirth 
culminates in an experience of “light- 
ness beyond lightness releasing me 
further”, to the undemanding Musk- 
Ox of Under the North Star, whose 
stasis in a bleak universe is his 
strength: 

He's happy. 

Bowed beneath his snowed-under lean- 
to of horns. 

Hunched over his nostrils, singing to 
himself, 

Happy inside there, bent at his hearth- 
glow 

Over the simple picture book 
Of himself 

As he was yesterday, as he will be 
tomorrow . . . 

Under the North Star is itself “a 
simple picture book”, originally con- 
ceived as an entertainment for a 
child. No new energies are released 


here, of the kind that made Scrmm 
Songs a small watershed in Hughes's 
development. For the English read- 
er. who has hitherto known Leonard 
Buskin's work only in black and 
white, the subtle. ImninesLCiii col- 
ours of the drawings are likely to he 
the book's major discovery. But as 
“The Musk-Ox" shows, even these 
minor poems proceed From a central, 
controlling vision. The poem’s affec- 
tion is iminied to its perception. It is 
only, pace Roger Bacon, the cold- 
ness of the one that makes possible 
the warmth of the other. 

Terry Gifford and Neil Roberts 
make "the point, in tlieir excellent 
new critical study of fed Hughes, 
that “for Ted Hughes the vocation of 
being a poet Is bound up with the 
subject-matter nf his poetry in a way 
that can only be paralleled in a de- 
votional poet". Once the relevance 
or his vision is grasped, the Hiiimul 
poems are seen to he rather more 
tlian animal poems: "For him the 
animal is not merely an analogue or 
cnihlcm of the inner self hut n part, 
with that self, of an indivisible 
whole.” The chief limitation of their 
hook is that they do not set Hughes’s 
vision in its historical context, and 
therefore convey no sense of the 

C rcssurc under which that vision has 
ccn formed. As a result, Hughes’s 
concerns are made to seem rather 
more abstract than they are. At one 
point in their discussion of Crow, for 
instance, they suggest that “the 
psychological need for man to people 
the universe with his own concep- 
tions is parodied with acute percep- 
tion. In ‘Owl’s Song' owl rejects fic- 
tions about material reality, but then 
hears himself imposing on the uni- 
verse his own ‘clawtraek of star’ and 
‘wingbeal of rock'." That is accurate, 
as far as it goes. What is missing is 
the dimension of terror which is also, 
ultimately, the source of wonder. 
For the landscape of "Owl's Song" is 
essentially the landscape of **Pfb- 
roch" , > 


The air gave up appearances 
Water went deliberately numb 
The rock surrendered its last hope 
And cold died beyond knowledge 
The moment on which the poem 
pivots is owl’s hearing his own song 
start up out of that landscape: 


He sang 

How everything had nothing inure to 

lose 

Thru sit still with fc,u 

Seeing the clawtraek of Mar 
Hearing the wingbc.u of rock 
And his own singing 

His song terrifies him. as an ineluct- 
able, even predatory force. But it is 
a wonder that it should exist at all. It 
hinds him tn continuance , and that is 
affirmative. The terror and the 
affirmation are one. 

Similarly, in their discussion of Re- 
mains o) Lintel. Gilford ami Roberts 
do not quite catch the evolutionary 
rigour of Hughes's perspective, 
though they come close to it in writ- 
ing of "a densely suggestive language 
that can relate social l«> natural pro- 
cesses in the timescale of a land- 
scape". They miss completely wltat 
one might call the positive desolation 
of poems tike “These Grasses of 
Light" in which the landscape be- 
comes “The armour of tnie-a-hruc/To 
which your soul's cadtlis/C'linus with 
all its courage”. Consequently they 
are not able to place the “utl venture" 
of poems like “Hill Walls". For the 
only lime in two In imbed and eighty 
pages, they have recourse to a vague 
phrase, writing of “a sense ot exhi- 
laration that is the living spirit of the 
book." Whin they have failed to 
establish is the frame of reference 
which could identify that exhilaration 
as the soul's courage, its terror over- 
come. 

Desolation is a keynote that has to 
be struck in any proper discussion of 
Hughes. But it is no more than a 
keynote; there is also the crucial 
matter of development. The great 
value of this new study is that Gif- 
ford and Roberts firmly establish the 
positive nature of Hugncs’s develop- 
ment, within carefully drawn limits. 
That is no easy task, because, again 
foT historical reasons, the positive 
side of Hughes's imagination is also 
the more obscure, ot rather the 
more occult. The desolation, the 
soul’s rude awakening to “a bound- 
less, godless, cavernous nothing- 
1 ness", is thoroughly Western, and 
very much of this century. The other 


side of Hughes's imagination , his 
perception that, as Gifford and 
Roberts express it, ' the world of 
spirit and the material world are the 
same", comes much closer to the 
vision of primitive religiun. Hence 
Hughes’s interest in shamanism, in 
The Golden Bough and The White 
Goddess, in the Egyptian and the 
Tibetan Books of tnc Dead, in 
hermetic and alchemical texts. 

Little of this enters the poems as 
direct reference - I lughes has always 
eschewed what he calls “scholarly- 
pedantic baggage”. But it docs influ- 
ence the way the poetry works. It is 
useful, for instance, in understanding 
the hero's encounter with the illusory 
heaven of “A green mother” in Cave 
Bints, to recall, as Gifford and 
Roberts do, “the repeated warnings 
in the Tibetan Bonk of the Dead that 
the various deities encountered in 
the Bardo state are illusions created 
out of the dead person’s ‘tluHiglil- 
fornis’’'. “This illusion", in other 
winds, “offers as a redemption a 
return to the state of complacency 
with which he started " Or again, the 
resolution of Onr Birds in “Bride 
and groom lie hidden for three days” 
can uc appreciated without tiny out- 
side reference: but it enriches one's 
understanding to lake a hint from 
the subtitle, "an alchemical cave dru- 
nia"', and lo see the poem in terms 
of Jung's writings on alchemy ns the 
transformed hero's marriage with his 
snror mystica. his integration with his 
other self. 

Gifford and Roberts have followed 
Keith Sagar's example in reading 
widely so as to illuminate Hughes's 
work. They have avoided the temp- 
tation, lo which Ekbcrt Fa as falls 
prey, of becoming Hughes's exegetes 
rather than his critics. They develop 


The City of Oil 


Dedicated to the earth-semen 
Under the sea, the black dragon 
Of energy, slithering through. 

They memorialise in their festival, the dragon 
Of the town, the Civic Snap, into which 
The folk join like segments 

Of the annelid and dance a segment dance 
Through the winding streets creating the worm 
That slippery produce of the earth may gush 

Wholeheartedly for ever. Through the streets 
The dark blood-oil In Its barrels of skin 
Distils, oil of people, glittering In the moon; 




The mayor’s daughter dtutew 1 in the head ; ! 

Of papier-mache luminous with green earth-fire, 

The rest of the slippered dancers flow after 

Slithering over the stones like droplets 
Spinning into a torrent which roars 

With the dragon-song under the lanterns filled with oil 

Semen est verbum del that is on Are 

With ancient energy and the beat of the soasons. 

The dancers In their tights and red-black sashes 

As though dipped in. oil and now, the Snap 
Clambers through the rigs like Christmas trees 
That light pp with the touch, of a switch 

That starts the pumps up that drown the dancers' drum 
Beating the rhythm of the earth pouring out 

Its liquid dragon-rock in smooth sashes. . 


an argument which highlights the 
weaknesses as well as the strengths 
of Crow and Gatuiete, and which 


Refer Redgrove 


proposes, rightly in my view, that 
Cave Birds is nis most substantial 
achievement to date. Similarly, they 
use to good effect their reading of 
Hughes's limited editions and uncol- 
lected poems, and are not afraid to 
take issue with his editing of his own 
work. 

“Adam and the Snored Nine”, for 
instance, is published in Moortown 
as a sequence of twelve poems. Ilic 
original Rainbow Press edition in- 
cluded five additional poems which 
“had a narrative function and elabo- 
rated on Adam's stntc". Gifford and 
Roberts mount a strong ease for re- 
taining at least two of these, the two 
which immediately preceded the final 
poem. The first of them ends 
Light smiled 
And smiled and smiled 
Eyes 

Darkened 
Afraid suddenly 

That this was all there was to it. 

Gifford and Roberts point out that 
“the last line is Important for an 
understanding of Adam's eventual 
achievement. When, at the end of 
the sequence, he says to the rock, ‘I 
was made/For you', he is doing no 
more than accepting that 'this was all 
there was to it. 1 If there is any 
redemption or transcendence in the 
final poem it must be of a kind that 
can be restated in the term*, of that 
' . tine.* - -Their, suggestion would. \in 
other words, bring into balance the 
two halves of Hughes's imagination, 
his modern, existential awareness of 

■ the 1 “boundless, godless, cavernous 
nothingness" and his recovery of the 
ancient, religious sense of the uni- 
verse. It is constructive criticism .of 
this kind that makes the new study, 
by Gifford and . Roberts essential 
reading,; -for anyone seriously in- 

. forested in (he ,work of Ted Hughes, 

•' ■' Criticism is a discipline that seems 
to hold little appeal for Ekbert Faas ' 
and’ Stuart Hirschberg. They prefer 
to rest on biographical and psycho- 
analytical speculation, as. if that 
absolved them from any further ex- 
ploration of the poems. They seem 
drawn, not so much by myth In Ted 
Hughes, as by the mytho/Ted Hughes. 

This is a pity, because Faas’s book , 
is promising in outlind. He does, for 
Instance, offer a historical perspec- 
tive, although when He. cites Hughes 

■ as being atone am6ng contemporary 
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POETRY AND CRITICISM 


Fnglish puds id his “deprirluii; fruni 
tin.' mainstream Western tradition" 
mu' ciin only .ismiiiiv 1 h.it lie is un- 
familiar wilPi the work of Peter Red- 
grnvc. Faas prints ns an appcnclix n 
selection from his forthcoming edi- 
tion of Hughes’s critical writings: the 

I irohlcm is that the appendix makes 
ur better reading than the book. 
Faus's text is often no more than a 
thread drawn hastily through too 
many quotations. In the course of 
these rapid summaries Funs lends to 
become glib, thereby devaluing 
Hughes's currency. 

There is one point, right at the 
end of the hook, when Fnas takes a 
hint from a conversation with 
Hughes and follows it up. The result 
is n useful exploration of the rela- 
tionship between the South Indian 
vacanas, which Hughes hud been 
reading in A. K. Ramanujan’s trans- 
lation, and the lyrics of the Epilogue 
to Gaudete. If only Faas had ven- 
tured more often on his own 
account, he might have written a 
much better book. His two inter- 
views with Hughes (the first pub- 
lished in the London Magazine in- 
January 1971, and both now printed 
as a second appendix here) arc of 
unusual interest, und his edition of 
Hughes's critical writings will he in- 
valuable. The sadness is that once 
that edition is out, his own book will 
reuse to be of any vnlue. 

Stuart Hirschberg bus assembled 
from every quarter - mythology, 

B choanalysis, the science of animal 
aviour - a mass of information of 
which he is hardly in control. Elis 
notions of animal behaviour are 
either mistaken - vultures, he in- 
forms us, are the only birds that 
make use of thermals - or misap- 
plied: "the picture of motionless 
crows grouped in trees in communal 
roosting patterns", he pronounces in 
an astounding non sequitur, “empha- 
sises the intellectual sterility of 
Crow's endeavour''. 

On myth, his avowed theme, he is 
not so much a guide as a computer 
print-out of every conceivable refer- 
ence. He does not stop to examine 
whether his references point in the 
same direction as Hugncs's poem. 

To the final image of “Prometheus 
On His Crag”, for instance — 

And Prometheus eases free. 

He swnys to his stature. 

And balances. And treads 

Un the dusty peacock film where the 
world flouts. 

— he adduces, in rapid succession, 
the proverb "proud as a peacock”, 
the story of Argus and Io, the 
peacock as an image of cyclic renew- 
al, and various fables where the crow 
disguises itself os a peacock. So - 
Prometheus “subordinates his pride" 
by treading it underfoot and achieves 
renewal, though only as “part of a 
larger cyclic transformation from 
Crow* through disguised Crow back 


to Crow again”. All of which ignores 
the image itself, which is, surely, 
primarily a visual image, of oil flout- 
ing on wilier, und su an image of 
instability, transience, illusion, with 
suggestions nf the veil of appear- 
ances. the solipsism uf the seeing 
eye. ft may well he (hut Hughes ts 
taking a traditional image of renewal 
- Hirschbcrg might also have 
adduced, from his alchemical sec- 
tion, the appearance nf (he rainhow 
colours, culled the peacock's tail, in 
the alchemical vessel, which marked 
"the final stages in the process of 
self-becoming" - and totally recast- 
ing it to suggest the fragile and illus- 
ory nature of that renewal. That 
would be characteristic. In which 
case Hirschbura should have used his 
references to highlight Hughes's indi- 
vidual treatment. Whereas in fact he 
has not even noticed it: he prints 
these lines without their linebreak, 
thereby destroying the verse move- 
ment and what that movement 
enacts, the uncertainty of Prom- 
etheus' step and the insiiihilrtv of the 
“ground” beneath his feet. 

Hirschbcrg is rather more apposite 
on the hermetic and alchemical back- 
ground. It is useful, for instance, to 
know tliiii “the dark night of the 
.soul" through which the alchemist 
had to pass begun with a stage 
known as caput com, crow's head or 
raven’s head. This illmni nates Crow, 
and also Cave Birds, where the hern, 
after sentence, is swallowed by a 
raven. Or again, in their discussion 
of Cave Birds Gifford and Roberts 
are unable to see the point of the 
“Bride and groom” being placed 
"Like two gods of mud/Sprawling in 
the dirt": they might have seen the 
point had they known that “lying in 
the mud” is an equivalent stage in 
the Orphic cult. Hirschberg quotes 
one of l lie Orphic hymns in which 
the initiate feels as if his benighted- 
ness has caused him to be “shut up 
in n cave ... I am likened to the 
black raven, for that is the wages of 
sin; in dust and earth I lie." 

Gifford and Roberts are clearly 
more at ease with Hughes's absorp- 
tion in the material world than with 
his interest in the world of spirit, In 
this respect they are subject to the 
limitations of their lime, and in (his 
one respect Faas and Hirschberg do 
rethin a certain usefulness. They are 
rather like the scholiasts of a classic- 
al text: they cun be unreliable, even 
misleading, but they do offer glimp- 
ses of material not generally avail- 
able to the modern reader. What 
Hirschberg really should have done, 
and might still care to do, is simply 
present a Companion to the poetry 
of Ted Hughes, a selection of plain 
texts drawn from folklore, myth and 
the occult, that would enable the 
reader to establish his own relations 
between Ted Hughes’s sources and 
what he has been able to “make 
new" in the poems. 


The bard of Briggflatts 


Taking no chances 


By Douglas Dmin 

The Gregory Awards 1980 
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The Gregory Trust, from which the 
annual Gregory Awards are made. 

■ * states that its beneficiaries must be 

British and under 30. Over the years 
. .about £50,000 hits been awafd&Htr 

• gw a hundred young writers, nnd 
‘ T“. e . re a lima When A Gregory 

Award seemed to precede a first 
collection of poems almost as a matter 
of course. 

.. Although the 1>ust Deed allows for 
o vplume of belles-lettres to be 
considered i poetry- or poets , is the 

• ffiE r V?^ ern ! . lhfc committee 

which distributes E. C. Gresrorv’s 
generous beque$t.T cannot remember 

V 53^1 W 1 "* of *>°kor i*anu- 

■ 

jnshed that “po Award should be made 

JJLJfti ♦ " g,h wbrk which is 

merely; the exposition, of religious 
scientific or political views 1 ’. He vm 


A Gregory Award can have the 
effect of Lifting a young poet from the 
ruck of the little magazines, making 
him or her that bit more visible to 
the literary world in general. It 
therefore makes good sense that 
there should be -an anthology every 
few years of poems by winners of 


awards. Just liow accurately such a 
gathering of new talent will predict 
the near future of poetry is, howev- 
er, uncertain. 

Last year’s winners were Michael 
Hul.se. Medbii McGuckiaji, Robert 
Minhtnnick and Blake Morrison. Their 

while there Is. a fair proportion of 
banahty and stylistic clumsiness- to 
.offset against signs of freshness, oriai* 
nality and neatness of expression. 

en^dh n 5° f rea ,' Sur P rise is ^spiriting 

enough. More alarming still is a pro- 
vailing lack of ambition or scale ana -of 
imaginative making - a subjective 
honesty seems to have taken their 
place qs the first, requirement - of| a 
poem. If one - aspect- . of. poetry ■ is 
conspicuously lacking At thS preient 
lihie it is a wlljirtgness to take formal 
and emotional chances,, with a cohi- 
plemeutary teluctdnce to do other than 
• IS 0 ** l K of tk* average and unex- 
ceptional.. From the evidence of this 
otherwise Interesting (anthology that 
SJjL WtesSive .courage Appears : to 
remain on thp other side of the horizon 

'?J» .*• • iVf wit ;• -. ( - 


By Fleur Adcock 

CARROLL F. TERRF.LL (Editor): 

Basil Bunting: Man and Poet 

427pp. Maine: Na lion a I Poetry 

Foundation. S25. 
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Basil Bunting once said “There is no 
excuse for literary criticism"; these 
words are quoted, usually with ner- 
vous jocularity, by several contribu- 
tors to this volume. It does not con- 
sist entirely of literary criticism; 
there is a leavening of biography, 
another activity frowned upon by 
Bunting (“My autobiography is 
Brigeflatts - there’s nothing else 
worth speaking aloud"), ana also 
some short extracts from his own 
prose writings nnd from two biblio- 
graphies. But for the most part the 
homage offered to the poet by this 
somewhat mixed gathering of his 
admirers is in the form of analyses of 
his work. 

Bunting was eighty last year, and 
his birthday was celebrated in this 
country by readings, television prog- 
rammes and a festival in his honour 
at the University of Warwick. The 
publication of li is Collected Poems by 
Oxford University Press in 1978 
brought him back to the notice of his 
own countrymen (a process which 
had already hegun with his “rediscov- 
ery" by Tom Pickard in the 1960s), 
but the reputation of “the only card- 
carrying English Poundian”* as 
Donalcf Davie had called him, was 
for many years kept alive on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Recently 
his work has also been se-riously ex- 
amined in this country, and not only 
by Americanists such as Eric Mot- 
tram: Agenda has devoted attention 
to Bunting, and he has a strong 
following in his native North East 
England, as is proper. The present 
collection of essays is of predomi- 
nantly American authorship, but in- 
cludes a substantial British element. 

The book follows the pattern of a 
similar volume oo Pound's other dis- 
ciple, Louis Zukofsky, published in 
1979, and was conceived and pro- 
duced in uncomfortable haste. 
(Why? The birthday is well past, and 
no other particular occasion looms.) 
Carroll F. Terrell’s chatty and at 
times incoherent preface refers to 
publication within a year of the ini- 
tial decision, and continues hopefully 
“As with the Zuk book, the work of 
the writers here speaks for itself, but 
does not show the deadlines many of 
them met which cannot be described 
as indulgent”. Perhaps not: the 
clearest signs of agitation appear in 
the prose of Terrell's own Introduc- 
tion, which scuttles frantically from 
one tired metaphor to the next, 
sometimes tripping over several 
together: “It takes time, as does a 
fine wine, for the poet’s acknow- 
ledged land to be developed in crisp 
and unblurred lines”. But possibly he 
writes like this even at leisure. ' 

. The tone of the actual contribu- 
tions to the book is for the most part 
more controlled, partly because 
some of the pieces were already in 
?k are two articles from 

the 1978 Bunting issue of Poetry In- 
formation, two extracts from a 
thesis, and an enlarged version of ao 

S by Hugh Kenner from 
ima\ and some of the other 
contributions incorporate - : or . rely, 
upon .work which had d)rtatJy':beau'' 
done. Nothing is included : from .the 
special issue of Agenfa devoted to 
Bunting in 1978, but its: cohtenfs are 
listed and summarized in the second 
bibliography. •; 

■ The hook begins with a section on 
“The ' Man” ; (as . distinct - from “The 
Pact?, ■•T-hc : Thtoket'V’ahd “The 
Translator".) 'The life about which 
Bunting -professes such reluctance to 


lo read Firdusi; an appointment ns 
Vice-Consul in Isfahan, and later the 
post of Chief of Political Intelli- 

f .ence; and then years of drudgery 
or the Newcastle Evening Chronicle, 
which enabled the poet to support 
his wife and children but deadened 
his creative impulse, until his "resur- 
rection" in the l96Us. 

Terrell has patched together a 
narrative of these events in what he 
calls an "eccentric biography”. It is 
based on several not entirely com- 
patible sources, including Bunting's 
conversation with Jonathan Williams 
published in 1968 as Descant on 
Rawthev's Madrigal ; long extracts 
from this are stitched in between 
passages of paraphrase and conjec- 
ture, using such expressions as “we 
can deduce what happened” and 
“the evidence suggests 7, and “prob- 
ably”. In view of Bunting's hostility 
to investigations of his private life, 
and the smokescreen he has thrown 
up around it, it would possibly have 
been better simply to reprint the 
Jonathan Williams interview, which 
at least had his grudging coopera- 
tion. 

The sketch of “The Man” is con- 
tinued by a lively and sensible piece 
by Hugh Kenner, part reminiscence 
and part insight into the work, and a 
brief burst of homage from Theo- 
dore Enslin; and then atention pass- 
es to the poetry. The centrepiece of 
this section is a "Symposium” on 
Briggflatts, Bunting’s major work 
and the one without which, in spite 
of his earlier achievements, he might 
indeed have remained in a literary 
limbo. Like his earlier long poems, 
which lie called “Sonatas", its basic 
structure is that of a musical com- 
position, and he has constantly stress- 
ed the importance of this element in 
his work. (In his own reading of 
Briggflatts, recently issued on a re- 
cord by Bloodaxe Books, Scarlatti's 
sonata in B minor is played ns 
accompaniment to the relevant sec- 
tion of the poem). Bui its verbal 
content, notwithstanding Bunting's 
tensing assertion Ihnt the “attempt to 
find any meaning in it would he 
manifestly absura’’, repays close 
attention, Briggflatts is not an easy 
poem -it is condensed, allusive, nnd 


occasionally seems almost as deliber- 
ately puzzling ns its author’s public 
utterances about it. can be; but it 


of Bunting's verse, which needs t0 j 
be rend aloud in some thine ' 
approaching his own carefully J 
liberate manner. “Music" in his paet- ! 
ry does not mean mellifluousness L - 
Hugh Kenner reminds us in ’hi, ! 

fines 15 n fCW densel y‘Pa c ked ! 

Bunting has called his shorter . 
poems “Odes” - n word which im- ! 
plies musical connections once again ’ 
The only sustained consideration of 
them here is in the first of two 
extracts from a thesis entitled Music 
and Meaning in the Poetry of Basil 
Bunting, by Sister Victoria Marie 
Forde, SC. This is a workmanlike 
study, making use of a wide range of 
sources, and as an introduction to 
the themes and background of the 
Odes the chapter is helpful; but it is 
little more than an introduction (sfe 
extended quotations make it loth 
longer than it is), and only one • 
poem, “Vestiges", is discussed in 
depth. Certainly some of these shor- 
ter pieces arc apprentice work, too 
slight or derivative to merit weighty 
examination, but there are also some * 
fine and durable poems among them, r 
which deserve fuller treatment. 

A few of the Odes are in fad ■ 
translations, and Sister Forde discus- 
ses these in the second extract tom : 
her thesis. Like Pound, Bunting saw ■ 
translation as one of the chief ndivi- ; 
ties by which a poet learnt his craft. • 
His scholarship is genuine, and 
although the translations he has pre- 
served are few (they fill only twenty 1 


pages of the Collected Poems ) their 
stylistic range is impressive. They in- 
clude a nne, spare version of 


makes sense: it is not merely a tex- 
ture of interesting tonal effects. L. S. 
De-mbo, in an essay whose initial 
stance is to argue against Peter 
Dales rather unpleasant Agenda 
article, “Basil Bunting anti the 
Quonk and Groggle School of Poet- 
ry , analyses Rspecis of both subject- 
matter and sound-patterns in Brigg- 
flatis and puts a convincing case tor 
the poem's carefully integrated unity 
of theme. M, L. Rosenthal is equally 
illuminating, but less polemical 

Donald Davie aims his fire at 
Michael Schmidt, who in a hasty 
reading of Briggflatts mistook 
Rawthey” for the name of the bull 
with which the poem opens, and 
listed the qualities embodied in this 
actually anonymous animal; Davie 


advises him and English readers not 
to hunt for symbols but to approach 
the poem without prior assumptions. 


Translator*-.) ‘The life about which 
Bunting -professes such reluctance lo 
talk- ba? been a varied one: a Quaker 
background: imprisonment as a con- 
scientious; pbiector; a job ns a music 
critic; , a spell in Paris in the 19205 
helping Ford Madox Ford on the 
Transatlantic Review, among other 
things; ; friendship with Pound; sever- 
al years in Italy, at Rapallo, Arid a 
year, pr two in the Canary Islands; 
some experience of , sailing Various 
Idndsibf boat; .war service in Iran bn 
the basis of the classical Persian 
Bunting had (aught himself in order 

1 ■ .r*?!i l i »!* Vi; 'pr ■,.< ■ 


This sermon is directed at the same 
category of sinners as Davie's earlier 
article “English and American in 
Briggflatts”, but says rather different 
things and, as we might expect, says 
them. wplj.. John Peck, on the other 

about (he influence '.Q/.;ihp v 
heroic ■ sagAi, ' as far as pne ' can 
gather)} and Anthony Suter repeats 

B ofnts made in his other writings on 
voting. 

■ Outside the “Symposium*' Brigg- 
flatts receives attention in several 
more general articles. David M. 
Gordon s' “The Structure of Bunt- 
ing's Sonatas" is somewhat given to 
musical technicalities and to hypoth- 
eses - "would; have", “seems to”; it 
discusses Briggflatts in the light of 
Bunting’s diagrammatic representa- 
tion of its form as a small range of 
variously-shaped mountain peaks. 
Peter Quartermain analyses rhythms 
and patterns of vowels 'in Whitman, 
Pound and : Bunting* Showing how 
much harder the mouth of the speak- 
er has to work in' the latter, “moving 
around ail those vowels, voicing an 
those consonants". This is indeed 
one of the most remarkable features 


Horace’s Eheu fngaces, a number of 
translations from the Persian, a lan- 
guage in which he is very much at 
nome, and some adaptations from 
the Italian - among which can be 
included the long poem Chomel at 
Toyama, bused on an Italian transla- 
tion of a twelfth century Japanese 
prose work. Sister Forde examines 
thcin all, giving particular attention 
to Chomei at Toyama, which she 
places high among his work. She 
displays k an informed understanding 
of what is involved in the translation 
of Latin poetry, particularly that of 
Horace, und is perceptive about 
sound-values and metres. Of the Per- 
sian translations she finds one (from 
Maiiudieliri) imperfectly successful 
because of its strict adherence to the 
original. Parvin Loloi nnd Glyn Purs- 
glove, however, in an article re- 
printed from Poetry Information, see 
this meticulous fidelity to his Persian 
sources ns the result of Bunting's 
desire to bring an unfamiliar litera- 
ture clearly before English readers, 
whereas with Latin lie enn afford to 
be more free. 

The rest of the book is given 
over to "The Thinker" and ? The 
Testament", as if a saint or the 
founder of a sect were being hon- 
oured. Under the first of these rub- 
rics fall two selections, by Dale 
Reagan and William S. Milne, of 
“Obiter dicta” from Bunting's own 
prose writings, lectures, interviews 
and letters. The extracts from his 
criticism illuminate his own poetic 
practice and assign credit to his mas- 
ters - Villon, ■ Malherbe, Word- 
sworth, HomeiY Daqte, the Persian 

- J.- Vila.. it.- u.u 
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“The Testament” consists to fact 
of two bibliographies, one by Dana 
nWlkfo.af works by Bunting "himself 
FjihUnpra- 

pny of "Roger Guedalla", as the m- 
troduction to the book confesses, 
although this fact is not mentioned at 
the head of the bibliography itself), 
and one of works about Bunting, 
with summaries of the more impor- 
tant articles. This is by one of Ter- 
rell's graduate students, with a little 
suitably acknowledged help from 
here and there; it is by no means 
comprehensive (it does not include 
book reviews, although poems 
addressed to Bunting are solemnly 
listed), and the criteria for inclusion 
are not defined; but the fairly leng- 
thy annotations are useful. 

There was room for a comprehen- 
sive critical study of Bunting, but 
this patchy' compilation is not iL 
Perhaps someone with more timfe 
than Terrell seems to have been able 
to spare, and slightly more discri- 
mination, will be inspired to d6 
better. 
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Demonstrations of versatility 
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David Hockney 

215pp. with 185 illustrations 36 in 
colour. Thames and Hudson. £7.95. 
(paperback, £3.95) 
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Beneath the glamour and promotion 
associated with David Hockney's name 
is a driven worker with a capricious 
imagination whom few critics have 
treated seriously, The lack of critical 
literature on the artist, who has been 
working now for twenty-five years, is 
indicative of the art world’s distrust of 
popular appeal. To be a commercial 
success and accessible runs counter lo 
concepts of the avant-garde. There is 
also the suspicion that the light cannot 
be profound. II is ironic that only now, 
when flic iconoclastic misfit has turned 
establishment guru, is he being objec- 
tively rated. 

Marco Livingstone’s book fills u 
similar role to that of John Berger’s 
Success and Failure of Picasso ; it . . 

exposes weakness as well as strength, | or emotionally and 


talent has encouraged experiment but 
has occasionally become unhooked, 
making its own motions its subject. 
Discussing his tendency to fall back on 
naturalism, Hockney confessed to 
Peter Fuller, “I obviously have just 
terrible weaknesses ns an artist”. This 
recent cracking of his glib panache has 
revealed more doubts and hesitations 
than the suspiciously ingenuous auto- 
biography, assembled from taped con- 
versations in 1975, suggested. We now 
learn that throughout the greater part 
of the 1970s Hockney suffered from 
painting “blocks". Despite his readi- 
ness to expose his private life in book, 
paint and film, he has produced few 


self-portraits. He argues that if he 
looks at himself too closely, the inno- 
cence on which much of the charm of 


his vision depends will disappear. 

The autobiography told the reader 
just what Hockney wanted known 
about his paintings. Marco Livingstone 
is able to add still more information 
regarding source material und produc- 
tion, but his most important new 
contribution is his detailed examina- 
tion of Hockney's theatrical designs 
which, since 1974, have been a signifi- 
cant aspect of his work. Having earlier 
criticized certuin early 1970s paintings 
for being emotionally and intellectual- 


and will help stem excessive eulogy. 
His impartiality is impressive and must 
have involved skilful diplomacy, for in 
a monograph on a living urtist the 
author is necessarily dependent on his 
subject’s goodwill. Outspoken critic- 
ism is combined with keen apprecia- 
tion and a ready grasp of die art- 
historical allusions culled by Hockney 
from various periods ana cultures. 
Marco Livingstone never pushes his 
analogies too far , except when unlikely 
precedents for the portly Henry Geld- 
zahler are found in the Madonna 
enthroned and in Jacques-Louis 
David's “Madame Rlcamier." He 
rarely questions the underlying ideolo- 
gy in Hockney's art, but it is not so 
strictly formalist as to avoid discussion 
of its human content. He brings Hock- 
ney’s career up to date, and throughout 
combines subtlety and precision of 
statement with the ease and clarity that 
the series demands, making this a 
monograph of value to layman and art 
audience alike. 

If Hockney’s image has begun to lose 
its sheen, his fascination has increased 
because the problems that he tackles 
have become more real. His central 
weakness is the one which Berger 
pinpointed as Picasso's: he cannot 
always find a subject to match in 
strength his versatility and skill. Picas- 
so’s 1960 Tate Gallery exhibition acted 
as a major liberating force. It showed 
Hockney that style was a thing to be 
chosen at will, according to the needs 
of the subject. Two years later, when 
showing four works in a Young Con- 
temporaries exhibition, he chose as a 
generic title one that applies to his 
whole career - “Demonstrations of 
Versatility". As with Picasso, this 


[y shallow, Livingstone admits the 
fresh challenge presented by the more 
ephemeral art of the theatre but does 
not draw out the conclusion that 
artifice provided Hockney with a wel- 
come and safer avenue. 

Looking at the designs for The 
Rake’s Progress, it is tempting to draw 
a parallel between the rake's gradual 
dissolution and Hockney's develop- 
ment. The most exciting images in this 
book - those still buoyant, owing to 
their quirky originality, cheeky 
humour and tnrow-away style - are the 
paintings produced at the Royal Col- 
lege and immediately after. “In those 
days I didn't talk much” says the man 
who recently reduced Bernard Levin to 
silence in an interview. Instead,, he 
buried furtive messages in canvases 
that make an agonized exploration of 
his homosexuality. He now admits that 
he would like to recapture their sense 
of urgency. His various experiments 
with medium and style look increasing- 
ly like a search for spontaneity, for an 
apparent freedom in his early work 
when in fact freedom was the one thing 
he had not got. Soon after he “came 
out" he seems temporarily to have 
lacked a subject. He played with 
modernism, filling his canvases with 
pictorial devices and conceits. Only his 
wit, Marco Livingstone argues, saves 
these pictures from becoming drily 
pedagogic. 

Unlike the rake, he was undone not 
by extravagance and sexual excess, but 
by a penchant for travel and for the 
camera. His move to California re- 
sulted in images of sun, affluence and 
leisure, with which his name will for 
long be associated. Already these have 
a period look. They often disappoint in 


Citing the “r” in Ezra 
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Literary criticism is always searching 
for new metaphors, means by which to 
restate a relatively constant series of 
facts and opinions. Those who don't 
like the metaphor in question will 
shout “jargon' , while those who do, 
mutter “discourse’’. Alan Durant’s 
“fundamental reassessment" of 
Pound’s work uses the terminology of 
Lacan, who believes that the uncon- 
scious is structured like a language apd 
who has radically reformulated the 
Freudian theory of infantile sexuality. 

The clinical validity of Lacan’s ideas 


actuality but reproduce well, because 
colour reproductions returns them to 
the medium from which they were 
composed, with detail reduced and 
crisper presentation. The wit and ten- 
sion in the portraits depends on his 
compositional acuity and clever plac- 
ing of the figures. Often, however, 
likeness and setting suffer from inani- 
tion, as heenmes evident if the “Christ- 
opher Isherwood and Dun Bachardy” 
is compared with the photographs, 
here reproduced, of the two men and 
the room in which (hey were sitting. 
Yet Hockney could easily have become 
the John Singer Sargent of the 1970s 
had he not, except in one instance, 
refused in paint commissioned por- 
traits. 

The camera, he has admitted, led 
him into naturalism and to the impasse 
this eventually presented. But this 
difficulty was surely compounded with 
a sense of rootlessncss. His misfortune 
was now his freedom, his ability to go 
where he wished. For all their modish 
elegance, his drawings done in hotel 
bedrooms convey vacuity, as well as 
loneliness and isolation. Moving to 
Paris in 1973 for two years, he was 
confronted with the work of major 
French artists and must have reflected 
still more on his own limitations. In 
Picasso's breadth and generosity he 
found an indictment of the self- 
imposed narrowness of much contem- 
porary art. Confirmed in his demand 
for a more humanistic approach than 
modernism allowed, he made a bold 
stand with Kitaj in The New Review, 
calling for a return to a figurative art 
filled out in "memorable and generous 
terms”. Yet the large painting ne began 
after this and worked on for two years, 
his “Santa Monica Boulevard , he 
recently destroyed. 

Like Ingres, Hockney may come to 
be admired chiefly for his portraits and 
drawings. Both author and artist agree 
that the outline drawings done in pen 
and ink are Hockney’s greatest 
achievement. His line is brittle yet 
tender, exploratory yet affirmative, 
conveying with extreme economy the 
maximum of information. They are 
also intensely felt, unlike certain of the 
coloured-crayon drawings, ft la Paul 
He lieu, in which Marco Livingstone 
discovers "an irritating air of self- 
congratulation". A similar facility 
seems to mar his recent “Canyon f ’ 
paintings which were the subject of 
conflicting opinion when they were 
exhibited in A New Spirit In Painting at 
the Royal Academy (Commentary, 
Januaiy 23). Livingstone praises these 
and other of Hockney's recent works, 
finding in his new canvases on themes 
of music and dance a liberating eclec- 
ticism that makes them the logical 
successors to his Royal College paint- 
ings. Hockney himself is convinced 
these represent the start of the most 
productive and inventive period in his 
career. This from the man who in 1977 
‘admitted, “But I have not been suc- 
cessful at all yet: not even a glimmer". 


is not the issue here: what matters is 


help an ignorant or baffled reader 
understand more fully what is being 
read. The simple fact is that twentieth- 
centuiy poetry is peculiarly vulnerable 
to psychoanalytic exegesis in so far as 
its aesthetics nave largely renounced 
the need for a degree of immediate 
comprehension: also, as Durant tor- 
tuously explains in relation to Pound, it 
frequently displaces conventional ex- 
pectations of a poet’s persona. Lacan is 
additionally seductive to the critic 
because his prose is allusive and in- 
pantatory, and because he himself uses 
literary metaphors such as “metony- 
my". This does not mean that his 
theories of language and the- uncon- 
scious will necessarily clarify Pound’s 
Cantos; 

Durant's particular aim is to find in 
Pound's Languagefs) some explana- 
tion of, or parallel to, hjs polit- 
ical views - to show how Fascism was 
“a. likely spin-off from his discursive 
practices"! Predictably, we : trail, 
through endless sexual images and the 
dominating phallus is hunted out of 


every, crotch and cranny, Musso- 
lini's included. The results, apart from 
bejne contentlbuA (I like the cited critic . 
who 'bellAves that V is 1 the sound of 
the phallus) appear totally divorced 
from Pound's immediate social experi- 
ence and historical situation. More 
generally, Lacan seems to lead Durant 
to forego any possiblity of the poet's 
Intelligent self-knowledge and creative 
will: we are back at the deterministic 
idea of the pbet writing passively, a 
victim of neurosis. For example, 
Pound’s prolongation of the Cantos 
becomes '‘the effect of aii ineffectual . 
repression of the surplus ’agencies of 
language", while a cluster of associated 
images is interpreted as “a compulsion 
to repeat in a constant criss-crossing of 
signifies”. 


In the terminological circum- 
stances, the book is lucidly written and 
there , is an interesting discussion of 


Pound's use of Feneflosa's ' book on 
Chinese 1 script. But 1 as it is, onp .falls 
with 011 the quoted passages of 
Pound - riot only the poetry, but also 
his marvellously forceful, pithy and 
witty writing about writing. 
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A charcoal drawing (I91SI by Modigliani of Beatrice Hastings. Poet and 
critic, socialist feminist turned militant anti-suffragette. Beatrice, the South 
African-born daughter of a prosperous businessman, is reputed to have 
married a boxer called Hastings before becoming the mistress of Alfred 
Orage, whom she helped to edit The New Age, and the friend of 
Katherine Mansfield who she was later to cruelly dismiss as having 
“twittered her way out of a world she had fouled". In 1914 she began a 
tempestuous affair with Modigliani who made a number of studies of “la 
poitesse angiaise". Mordant of flesh as well as wit, Beatrice soon equalled 


the drink and drug-inspired physical aggression of the painter. She killed 
herself in Worthing in 1943. This drawing is taken from Modigliani by 
Bernard Zurcher (£3.95. 0 413 47690 I) which is included in series of 


Methuen paperback books on art which have been translated from the 


French. Other volumes (all at £3.95) arc Toulouse-Lautrec by Joseph - 
Emile Muller (0 413 48220 0 ), Van Gogh by Frank Elgar (0 413 48240 
5), Rousseau by Frank Elgar (0 413 48230 8) and Modern Painting by 
Joseph-Emile Muller and Frank Elgar (0 413 48230 8). 


Pagan, problematical 


By Jean Wilson 


ROBERT B. PARTLOW and HARRY T. 
MOORE (Editors): 

D. H. Lawrence: The Man Who Lived 
Papers Delivered at the D. H. Law- 
rence Conference at Southern Illinois 
University, CaTbondale, April 1979 

302pp. Carbpndale: Southern Illinois 
University Priests'. . ' 
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These twenty-seven essays honouring 
Hany T. Moore are variable in quality, 
but the best are a valuable contribution 
to Lawrence studies^ There is too 
heavy a concentration on Lady Chat- 
terlev's Lover , and while I am sure 
readers are delighted that Professor 
Moore's biography of Lawrence is 
being made into “a major motion 
picture", but is an academic book' the 
place to announce it (twice)? i 

The most interesting papers are 
those relating to the new Cambridge 
University Press edition of the com- 
plete works. Lawrence's ' literary 
executor, Gerald Pollinger, offers a 
fascinating exposition of the status of 
Lawrence r & estate. Some notion dr.Mr 
Ppl linger ’s expertise as a literary agent 
maybe gathered from the fact that this 


definitive edition is to be regarded as 
under new copyright, thus ensuring a 
further fifty years' income for Law- 


rence’s heirs. Michael H. Black details 
the difficulties, principles and practices 
involved in establishing the text, and 
Michael Squires particularizes the 
problems, to be faced and detective- 
work needed in dealing with Lady 
Chatterley's Lover. 

Of (he critical papers Keith Cush- 
man’s claim that the stories in England, 
My England are alt examples of “re- 
visionary mythmaking”, with their 


bases in classical mythology, :is.in< 
(cresting, and Sandra M. Gilbert is 
fresh, lively and controversial in her 
attempt to define the . fundamental 

S agamsm of Lawrence's poems, while 
ames C. Cowan writes of Lawrence’s 
use of the Christian mystery of resur- 
rection as a symbol for the liberaliza- 
tion of his characters Into sensuality. 
The three other good papers are all 
devoted to Women in Love: Charles L. 
Ross's careful examination of the de- 
vAfopment of Lawrence's treatment 
.of homoerotic feeling through the 
various drafts of the novel: Lydia 
Blanchard on brotherhood 1 and 
sisterhood, balancing both male and 
female "chauvinist^ views of the 
work; and Evelyn J. Hiriz and John 
J, Teunlssen on the use of the ntylh 
of Eros and Psyche. 

The lack of a unifying theme rat hi r 
detracts from die bookT vajue, and in 
the tributes being paid (rightly) to the 
Work of Professor Moore, it Is a pity 


|ha( only the last contributor .finds 
space to mention "F. R. • Leavis’a 
championship of Lawrence: 
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Intellectualizing the popular 
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Theodorakis: Myth amt Politics in 
Modern Greek Music begins with ihc 
suggestion that Thcodorakis may be 
"one of the most important figures 
of twentieth-century music" - an 


A' 

’ V 


assessment which is perhaps wisetv 
not repealed m the nook's conclu- 
sion. The comparison with Bartok 
and Stravinsky which this judgment 
immediately implies, mid which is 
often made explicit in the book, is 
hotli invidious and iiiimpnipriale. 
For ail their absorption or the native 
rhythms and tonn lilies of an "exotic" 
folk music, Hartnk and Stravinsky 
worked within the tradition of West- 
ern European art (“classical”) music, 
mid ii « in terms of tlmt tradition 
imd its development that they have 
an evident importance today. 
Thcodorakis early m his career chose 
to turn his buck on that tradition, 
preferring to enrich the non- Wes tern 
musical tradition of his country with 
something of wit at he had learned at 
the Puns Conservatoire, hut much 
more with his enormous and spon- 
taneous gift for melody. 

For historical reasons Greeks have 
never either assimilated the "classic- 
al" musical tradition of the West nor 
developed an alternative "classical" 
music of their own. But the Greek 
musical tradition has many strands 
and great richness, encompassing the 
music of the Orthodox Churcn in 
Greece, a wide variety of regional 
folk music, as well as an urban folk 
tradition in which Western and Mid- 
tile East influences create a iinit|iic 
mixture. AH Greek music is essen- 
tially “popular" - but it is often of 
far greater quality and complexity 
than the popular music of the West, 
where music has become polarized 
into “popular" and "art” traditions. 

There are good grounds for claim- 
ing Theodora kis, alone with other 
talented Greek melodists of the 
1960s and early 1970s, as “classics" 
of Greek music. The “new wave", as 
it was called in Greek, which began 
in Greek music around I960 was a 
remarkable phenomenon. What 
Thcodorakis himself, in a foreword 
to GriI Holst's book, calls “intellec- 
tual popular music” emerged almost 
from nowhere, linking without pre- 
tentiousness or triviality the verses of 
poets who were later Nobel prize- 
winners, with popular music often of 
great beauty and suhtlety, and 
almost • incidentally bestowing on 
Greece a. completely new “hational" 
musical instrument .in the four- 
stringed bouzouki. 

■ The role of Theodorakis in the rise 
and the- almost equally spectacular 
decline of the "new wave" In Greek 
music hns yet to. be clearly defined. 

It is perhaps a pity that Ms Holst, in 
her almost exclusive focus on the 
personality and music of Theodor- 
akis. tends to present his cantempor- 
»ries and fellow-musicians in ihc 
guise of rivals, to whom she tries to 
be fair, ratheT than as collaborators. 

: on , a common venture. Hoist ' seems 
• content id repeat the view of George 
Glannpris, whose Mikis Theodorakis, 

■' Music • ana. Social Change was pub- 
Ushcd in 1972, and of Theodorakis 
him«lf, that the new musical climate 
of the ,1960s was : almost solely the 
, ' work of .Thcador^kis. There is quite 
a discrepancy, however, between the 


piece, a brilliant but uneven work 
which remains xui generis. 

The duniinnnt personality and pro- 
lific output of Theodorakis mav have 
partly simplified and obscured more 
complex musical events. Certainly ii 
is a weakness of Holst's book that in 
her examination of Thcodorakis's fall 
from popular favour she fails tu con- 
sider (he fate oF ihc musical move- 
ment with which he first won that 
favour. The “new wave" had spent 
itself shortly after 1970. Contempor- 
aries such as Madzidakis and Xarha- 
kos turned with varying degrees of 
conviction to exploring new styles, 
while younger figures such as Marko- 
potilos, Savvopoulos and the im- 
pressive Christoilnnlos H atari* have 
all (level iped in directions of their 


own. so destroying the cohesiveness 
that had marked the decade before. 


ic decade before. 


Gail Holst's book follows a bio- 
graphical plan, and inevitably repeals 
a good deal of material already avail- 
able to the English-speaking reader 
in Giannaris's book and in Theodor- 
akis's Journals of Resistance. Unfor- 
tunately. in doing so she omits any 
discussion or explanation of what she 
rather loosely calls "Byzantine” 
music or of the tonality and rhythms 
of Greek folk music, the few exam- 
ples which do illuslrnte Theodora- 
kis's debt to tradition being repro- 
duced from the manuscript facsimiles 
in Thcodorakis's own Mouziki via tis 
Mazes. 

Finally, u word about politics. It 


The divine concourse 


By Wilfrid Mellers 


Th Complete Works or John Dowlimcl 

Recorded by Consort of Musi eke, 
directed by Anthony Roulcy 

The First Unoke of Songs 1597 

OSLO 50K (2 records) 
rhe Second Bookc of Songs 1600 
DSLO 52 K (2 records) 
The Third Books of Songes 1603 
DSLO 531 (2 records) 
A Pilgrimes Solace 1612 

DSLO 585 (2 records) 
Mr Henry Nowell Lamentations 
1597/Psalins and Sacred Songs 
_ . DSLO 551 

A Musical! Banquet 1610 
, , . DSLO 555 

Luchrimac 1604 

„ . DSLO 517 

Consort Music 

v DSLO 533 

A Miscellany 

„ u u . OSLO 556 
Keyboard transcriptions 

DSLO 552 


among others in the early' 1960s, 

. wid the pften : naive and bombastic 
> statements of intent of Theodorakis's 
P^'S^.writings. It was certainly 
; . nietasymphonlc music* of 

P roc J a J?9llQas which. 

■ i?CT c n *} he fac P of Pwk‘ music in . 

• • t*! 8 . 196 9s f and only ;one “meia- 
■ symphonic' ’ Wofk has dver achieved 

• ; :j; . wdospread.. recognition, : « This . ' is 
; ; ;^5°a0r^ls's /: $etHng .‘of 'the Aylun 
, ;• : j W«Wy : hisl’rti^ster- 


The complete lute music 

D 187 D5 (5 records) 

Deccn/Oiscau Lyre. 

John Dowlnnd is Ihe greatest of En- 
glish song writers: a bold claim with 
which few on reflection would quar- 
rel. He is also the greatest English 
composer for the lute; if that is a less 
bold claim because the field is cir- 
cumscribed, one might step it up by 
saying simply that he is the greatest 
composer for the instrument. 
However one rates him, there is no 
doubt that Dow land is an ideal sub- 
ject for the currently fashionable 
‘‘complete recording". There is 
enough of his music to make the 
undertaking impressive, but not so 
much us to make it impractical; his 
output is of consistently high quality 
so there is a minimum of dross to be 
borne with in the interests of com- 
prehensiveness; his musical character 
is dearly defined, 

Dowland was an Elizabethan 
whose art, like Shakespeare's, came 
to fruition in the time of James I. 
We think of him as the supreme 
exponent. of “Jacobean melancholy", 
and recall the wonderfully apposite 
fact that he was tor a period lutanist 
to the Danish court at Elsinore. .But 

Dowland s oeuvre with his Consort 
. ,of Musicke for the Florilegiuni series 
issued by Oiseau Lyre, is on the 
mark . in reminding us of the emo- 
tional range of Dowland's work; and 
in- demonstrating, through the per- 
formances, .how Dowland's Hamlet- 
hke introspection is consummated in 
an equilibrium qf negative and posi- 
tive forces. His post- Renaissance 
Platonism, poised between the divine 
and the civic, to use the contempor- 
ary terms, naturally bears on styles 
of s performance, in the five books of 
. ay res; the music stems from private 
passion of considerable .. intensity, 

. triggered off by words that arc often 

nnphrnl ir L..i «L_ a___ 


four-voice settings, and to conceive 
some of his subtlest work in his last 
collection, A Pilgrimes Solace, speci- 
fically in thill form. These litirmonic- 
pnly phonic ay res, in which each line 
has the intimate relationship (o a 
poetic text such as characterizes the 
solo ayres while being simultaneously 
pari of a dramatically harmonic tex- 
ture, are probably Dowland's sup- 
reme achievement.’ Significantly their 
poems are mostly devotional: reli- 
gious experience is “personalized" as 
personal experience is spiritualized. 

1 began by thinking that a more 
passionate awareness in these per- 
formances of Dowland's Hamlet-like 
intensities would have made his ulti- 
mate physical-metaphysical equilib- 
rium more impressive.' Emma Kirk- 
by’s exquisite voice and the high 
intelligence of her response to words 
don't give her the right weight for 
Dowland, except in the more Italian- 
ate, elaborately ornamented masque 
songs, of which her performance is 
as near perfection ns seems humanly 
feasible. Even David Thomas, a tru- 
ly great singer of seventeenth- 
century music, tends to dampen the 
ardour of his superb voice more than 
seems to me necessary; the tenor, 
Marty n Hill, comes closes to a fusion 
of vocal vibrancy with empathy, 
while paying deference to the im- 
plied polyphonies of the delicately 


was the dictatorship of the "col- 
onels" in Greece front 1967 to 1974 
that raised Theodorakis to interna- 
tional fame as a figurehead of resist- 
ance. During those years when his 
music was banned in Greece, a 
smuggled cassette or a record clan- 
destinely played was undoubtedly a 
symbol, to many besides those on 
the Left, of absent freedom. It was 
certainly a moving experience to 
hear Tlieodornkis's music in Greece 
at that time, and it was probably the 
recent memory of those years, rather 
than enthusiasm for Tneodorakis’s 
new works such as the cacophonous 
Canto General, that brought crowds 
of up to 30,000 people to the foot- 
ball stadiums to hear them in the 
first months after the composer's re- 


sensuous lute. Yet as the ayres slow- 
ly unfold through the five books 
Rooiey’s approach seems justified. 
There is no single track here that 
moves me to tears as do Pears’s 
version of “I saw my lady weep" or 
Deller’s of "In darknesse let me 
dwelle” - both of which are no 
doubt unauthenlic. Yet a noble spirit 
and a visionary world are cumula- 
tively evoked, until as climax the 
“spiritual madrigals" of .4 Pilgrimes 
Solace are magnificently performed, 
every vocal and instrumental strand 
offering its humanistic individuality 
to the divine concourse of the whole. 

Of the discs devoted to in- 
strumental music that of Dowland's 
major consort work, the Seven Pas- 
sionate Pavanes on the Lnchrimae, 
his most famous song then as now, 
was Ihe first to be recorded, and 
suffers most from a deficiency of that 
basic earthiness which makes levita- 
tion at once more miraculous and 
more believable. There's not enough 
corporeal pulse to encourage the 
polyphonies airily to wing, so the 
effect is muted: though what the 
players aim at is right in principle. 
The five discs of lute music, on the 
other hand, are continuously delight- 
ful and inspiring. No fewer than five 
lutanists contribute, nil of a technical 
competence inconceivable at the 
time I was first interested in this 
music, when lutes tended to cavort 
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, Tchaikovsky - or Ciiaykovsky as 1 
, vainly prefer to spell him -- must 
have been one of the most volumi- 
; nous of all letter-wriling composers. 

The Russian collected edition of his 
; letters begun in 1959 already runs to 
[ 4,839, with one more volume, cover- 
l ing the last ten months of his life, 
i 10 : ' One wonders ; h6W in 

t Jniriy years- ne : found time , to com- 
s P ose ..eight symphonies and nine 
, operas, to say nothing of concertos, 
. full-length ballets, chamber music 
j and much else. He was not one of 
the world’s great letter-writers but he 
. is always very readable, gossiping 
1 about his own music and other peo- 
. pie s, on books read and plays seen, 
» on his travels and troubles, And like 
, all good letter-writers he reacts to 
_ the personality of his correspondent, 
5 though this is naturally ' less evident 
f in a selection all a"ddres$ed to close 
; relatives. So one Welcomes a volume 
of them in a serviceable, but far 
i from immaculate, translation. (The 
y famous mezio Mihnie Hauk appears 
n ' as “Mipny Gauk" [and even -French 
e words correctly spelled by the con)- 
i_. poser are; misspelled here.);',.. -<•' 

4 i Ttie history! pf the publication of 
o Tchaikovsky’s: letters is 1 curious 
s Long, excerpts from ! many of the 

- ' -i ■ i. - 1 ' ■ 


in the mysterious "Forlo’rrie Hope". 
In the keyboard transcriptions Colin 
Tilney preserves, on the "mecha- 


nized lute” which is his virginals, 
much of the plangcncy and plasticity 
of the hund-plucked intrument; the 
minor consort pieces always enliven 
and sometimes deeply move us. 

All the music is ideally suited lot 
playing to ourselves in a private 
rather than public place. Though Its 
mood is hermetic, its healing therapy 
is hardly less relevant to, and 
perhaps more needed by, us than it 
was to and by those who made it, 
when “our” world was first in 
labour. 


family letters and those to Nadczhdn 
von Meek and others appeared in his 


brother’s three-volume biography of 
1900-2. Other small collections of 
correspondence with Balakirev and 
Taneev followed, but scholarly pub- 
lication began in 1934-6 with the 
three volumes of correspondence 
with Nndezbda von Meek edited 
mainly by V.A. Zhdanov, who gave 
Nadezhda's letters as well as 
Tchaikovsky’s. Zhdanov followed the 
same principle In the first volume 
(1938) of correspondence with 
Tchaikovsky’s most important pub- 
lisher, Jurgenson. Next he turned to 
the family letters with P.l. 
Chavkovsky. Pis'ma k rodnlm, i. 
1850-1879 (1940). The war inter- 

vened. Zhdanov returned to work 
th® Taneev correspondence.. 
(1951) vand the second Jurgen rori: 
volume 1.(1952), but he abandoned, his 
original "family" series. Instead, In 
1955 he brought out a selection of 
681 Pis'ma k bllzklm and if is this 
selection that Galina von .Meek has 
translated, with no mention. Of Zhda- 
nov and without his sevdnty-six 
pages of Valuable notes (though she 
borrows from them, also Without ac- 
knowledgment) for which the "addi- 
tional annotations by Percy M. 
Young" are a Very poor and incom- 
plete substitute. To take one exam- 
ple: how many readers of letter 216 
will ' realize that Grande Duchesse, 
which Tchaikovsky 1 had just seen, 
was Offenbach's La Grande- 
Duchesse de„ .GirbhteM ■ 

Curiosities' 'ln ; ‘ the , publication of 

Tchaikovsky;* letters are revealed in 
the Russian edltiqns themselves. In 
his 1940 volume, Zhdanov printed 
some very frank letters of September 
1876 in which the composer confes- 


turn to liis native country. ' 

Much has been said and written I 
about the musician who was a mem 
ber of Parliament and an organizer j 
of resistance to the colonels, and : 
Giannans and Theodorakis himself 
have written excitedly of music in. ! 
fiuencing politics, society and the > 
course of world events. Ms Holst • 
despite her title, seems less certain! , 
Theodorakis served for less than 
three years ns an MP. And even in ; 
1974 when his popularity was at its : 
height after the fnll of the dicta- 1 
torship, the Greek voters seemed dis- 
inclined to connect music to politics- 
millions flocked to hear his concerts i 
and bought his records, which had just 1 
been released from censorship, but he 
was not re-elected to parliament. 


like bucking broncos. Moreover, the 
five players exhibit n variety of 
approach appropriate to the range oi 
the music. Rooley himself, who self- 
effacingly restricts himself to minor 
pieces except for the sublime 
Farewell, and Jacob Lindeberg play 
with a musical discretion always at 
the service of the music, allowing 
body-rhythms lyrically to flower. 
Nigel North is more poetic, less 
rhythmically secure but subtle in 
nuance and timbre; Anthony Bailes 
is technically brilliant though more 
mannered; Christopher Wilsbn, the 
most adventurous player, sometimes 
loses pulse in revelling in rubato and 
ad hoc ornamentation, though his 
"late" style is wonderfully persuasive 


sed among other things that 

There are people who do not des- 
pise me for my vices only because 
they began to love me when they 
did not yet suspect that I was 
actually a man with a lost reputa- 
tion. This is true, for instance, of 
Sasha [his sister]. I know that she 
guesses everything and forgives 
everything. . . . You can imagine 
how terrible this is, for people to 
blame me and forgive me, when 
actually L- am not to blame for 
anything! And isn’t it an appalling 
thought th^t, people dear to me 
are somefl tries asha/ned of me? 
But - it ' has bean ‘ so a hundred 
times, and will be so a hundred- 
times in the future. In short, I 
should like to inarrv or enter into 

temptlble gossipers, whose opin- 
ion I do not value in the least but 
who can hurt those near to 
me. ... I am so confirmed in my 
habits and tastes that it is impossi- 
ble to cast them off like an old 
glove. Besides I am far from pos- 
sessing an iron will and since writ- 
ing to you I have already given 
way three times to my natural 
inclinations. 

In 1955 Zhdanov omitted these let- 
ters altogether, so that the rather 
important confessional passages do 
not appear in letters to his family, 
which is absurdly claimed to be “an 
autobiography", though they were 
published in English nearly forty 
years ago. As for Russia, in. 1961 
N.A. Viktorova and B.I. Rabinovich 
published the letters in volume VI of 
Tchaikovsky's Lileraturnt'e proiz- 
wdeniya i perepiska but excised the 
confessional passages, 
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The generations of expansion 
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not just England, but Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland Mint were re- 
sponsible fur empire-building; and 
the energies and activities of British 
people overseas - colonists in Amer- 
ica. traders, soldiers, slave-traders, 
missionaries and speculators on other 
frontiers - can take as much 
responsibility for the process of cx- 


916pp. Lape. 
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"How can one write the history of 
the English-speaking peoples and 
their empires? 1, asks Angus Cukler in 
his introduction. The iiuestion would 
hnve been sharper if tic had added 
“as a single continuous narrative", 
for that, in effect, is what lie set out 
to do and what presents the greatest 
technical and conceptual problem ab- 
out a hook of this kind. A hundred 
years or so ago. of course, J. R- 
Seeley, founder of the modern con- 
cept of “imperial" history, saw no 
difficult y. For him The Expansion of 


pansion as [lie actions and policies of 
the British at home. Equally impor- 
tant was the part played by non- 


eepl of "imperial" history, saw no 
difficulty. For him The Expansion of 
England implied a study of how and 
why England emerged from the ruck 
of those European stales which had 
been involved in the first coloniza- 
tion of the new world to become, by 
his day. the greatest imperial power. 
He could construct a single central 
theme. England had triumphed be- 
cause she was "least hampered by 
the Old World". Keeping her eye's 
firmly on her oversens interests, 
while her European rivals involved 
themselves in continental struggles. 
England had grown into “Greater 
Britain". That was her destiny, the 
“pregnant” essence of her history. 
The linear past stretched unbroken 
into the future. 

Such unities and certainties are not 
available to modern historians. Too 
much has been written on the expan- 
sion of Europe for them to see any 
easy single answer to the basic ques- 
tion of why Britain became the lead- 
ing imperial power; and the end of 
empire in the twentieth century lias 
destroyed the notion of ultimate des- 
tiny. Moreover imperiul history can 
no longer be seen as unitary, flowing 
from a single central situation. It was 


Europeans - Indians. Amerindians, 
Africans and others. So, in place of 
a single, simple, coherent outward 
thrust by the English, we now see u 
vastly complicated process working 
at both ends, centre and periphery, 
in which the null was as important as 
(he push and circumstance as deci- 
sive as intention. Is it. then, still 
possible to attempt to write a single 
narrative history of the British 
empire? Where could one discover 
its unities? 

Dr Odder is all too aware of these 
problems. His title suggests a central 
tlicnio: (hut this wns a' different sun 
of empire whose character was, in 
some sense, "revolutionary": and 
one expects it will provide a unifying 
concept. If this was intended, it is 
impossible to discover what this re- 
volutionary element was, or whal 
distinguished Ihe British experience 
from that of other European impe- 
rial states: one is no wiser at the end 
than at the beginning. One thing 
simply seemed to follow another. 
But by then we do know n great deal 
about what happened between the 
early sixteenth century and 1783, 
both in Britain and the overseas pos- 
sessions. Cnldcr’s style of narrative 
history is to divide his ihree- 
hundred-odd years into a scries of 
short periods, each lasting about a 
generation. Like the individual 
frames in a cartoon, one period set- 
piece dissolves into (he next, creating 
the illusion of continuous movement. 
Within each frame he surveys situa- 
tions and trends in England, Wales. 
Scotland mid Ireland, correctly 
seeing the Celtic borderlands as Eng- 
land's first colonics, and then de- 
scribes developments in each area of 
overseas activity. 


The virtue of this method is dial it 
creates a strong sense of chronology. 
Contemporary events fit into a cohe- 
rent historical situation and suggest 
their own logical outcome. Atmos- 
phere is created In a multitude of 
deft descriptive touches and descrip- 
tions of individuals which is some- 
times reminiscent of Jail Morris’s 
style. So, almost imperceptibly, the 
empire evolves before uur eyes until, 
during the generation after I76U, we 
come to the supreme paradox of 
British imperial history: the contem- 
poraneous loss of the first empire in 
America and the founding of a 
second British empire in south Asia. 
At this point the book stops abrupt- 
ly. to be continued in a second 
volume wliieh will take the story, 
including that of the newly born 
United Stales, down to 1865. 

To the professional historian u 
book of this kind presents problems, 
though it is clearly not written Tor 
him. One reaction is to stand 
amazed and humbled at how many 
bonks its author used in writing it, 
how much fascinating detail he I ms 
built into it, how well the story is 
told und how buoyantly it curries to 
800 pages of text. Another is huw 
well Calder has understood and used 
the great mass of specialized material 
he studies, very seldom appearing to 
slip into factual error, to accept a 
discarded interpretation or to show 
ignorance of controversies surround- 
ing his uintcriul. It is, in fact, diffi- 
cult to think how. or by whom, such 
n task could have been better done. 

Yet, in the end, one has to face 
the question: wns it worth doing? 
What is the use of a compendious 
history of this kind? Docs the act of 
pulling together a multitude of sepa- 
rate histories and comprehending the 
work of so many specialist historians 
(for that, in effect, is what Calder 
has had to do) add anything impor- 
tant to the existing record? At times 
one doubts it. The material on En- 
glish history at the '.tart of each 
section is so short and selective ihm 
one sniffs distortion. Nor do these 
snippets of information appear, in 
general, to throw much liglit on the 


roots of overseas expansion. Then 
(here are recurrent abbreviated 
narratives dcscribnm, for example, 
two centuries of fighting and injus- 
tice in Ireland. Ihe untutored mind 
boggles at the apparently shapeless 
ebb and flow of conflict and alliance 
between O'Neills, O'Donnells, 
Maguires and (he rest and wonders 
why they need to be chronicled here. 
Surely it would have been wiser to 
exclude such necessarily over- 
compressed narratives of British re- 
gional history, including that of Scot- 
land and Wales, except in so far as 
they help to explain overseas expan- 
sion? This would have enabled Cal- 
der either to make the bunk much 
smaller or, alternatively, to carry the 
storv much further, perhaps to 1914, 
in mis volume. It was obviously im- 
practicable ro write a "total" history 
of the English people, at home as 
well as overseas: so these putted 
domestic histories, unable to stand 
by themselves, were tin obvious 
candidate for excision. 

How, then, might the hook he 
used and hy whom? Brilliant and 
evoeutive as much of the writing is, 
few "general readers” are likely tu 
sit down tu read it at n stretch. 
Weight iind length ensure that it will 
be put down frequently. Could it be 
used as a textbook hy. say, sixth- 
formers or undergraduates? One 
might, conceivably, advise a student 
to work through ii as a general intro- 
duction in subsequent study of, say, 
British colonization in America or 
India. Used in this way. (he hook 
could provide a useful general frame 
of reference and would stimulate in- 
terest through its emphasis on the 
role of individuals anil its evocation 
of atmosphere. But ns n basic text- 
book it would be inadequate us well 
as ton expensive. Even if one 
jumped from one section to another 
ro study a single region or con- 
tinuous theme, (Tic sum of the mate- 
rial would he inadequate: one would 
have to go hack to Caklcr's sources 
or to more specialized textbooks. 
For the more advnnccd student it 
must also be said that Caklcr's loyal- 
ty to his prefeued authorities sonic- 


limes results in tin unacceptably 
closed account of still open ana con- 
troversial topics: see, for example, 
his reliance on Bailyn for interpret- 
ing Ihc underlying forces bchinu the 
American Revolution. 


So the value of Rcvohtuomty 
Empire, which is considerable, can- 
not lie in its intellectual architecture 
nor in the mere information it con- 
tains. There is no message. It is not 
a work of original research. It is 
unsuitable as a lextbuok. Its basic 
weakness, particularly as compared 
with Caklcr's The People's Wai. is 
that it lacks the three unities. Whnt. 
then, is its strength? It lies in the 
author’s quite exceptional eye and 
ear for the relevant, the representa- 
tive, the evocative bit of informa- 
tion. Such perceptiveness is the basic 
tool of the journalist or raconteur, 
though here it is supported by sound 
historical instinct and training. Even 
the most jaded professional historian 
can clip into this book at virtually 
any page and discover something of 
interest which lie did not know or 
whose significance had escaped hitn. 
or an apt quotation which illuminates 
a well-known person or fact: Warren 
Hastings's favourite maxims from the 
Hindu Gita\ how British Tedcoais re- 
membered the terrible march back 
from Concord to Boston in 1775; the 
fact that Scottish Highlanders of the 
early eighteenth century wore the 
kilt so snort "that in n windy Day, 
going up a Hill, or stooping, the 
indecency of it is plainly disco- 
vered". It is this sort of information, 
culled from imaginative use of a vast 
range of literature, male-rial which 
the professional historian usually 
feels ton diffident to use in its raw 
stale, that gives this hook its peculiar 
fascinution. 

So, in the iast resort, this is a 
book whose parts are greater than 
the whole , a treasure-house of anec- 
dotal information, a pudding full of 
plums. Li is also a gallery uf eighty- 
onc often unfamiliar and relevant 
pictures. For all this the price is 
cheap. 


Scallywag soldiering 
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Even at the zenith of the British 
Empire, Whitehall wns largely popu- 
lated by Little Englanders. There 
was not much sense of Roman mis- 
sion; each dependency was expected 
to pay for itself; each was responsi- 
ble for its own internal security and 
for defence against minor local 
aggression. Hence, instead of an im- 
perial army .there- proliferated an 

’ ' ment was short of money - continual 
retrenchment; was followed by expan- 
sion in emergency. 

In this wide-ranging account of 
eighteen of such local forces, James 
Lunt has confined himself to those 
officered by secondment from British 
regiments, but the range is still stag- 
gering, from the Hadnrami Bedouin 
Levy to the Gold Coast Regiment, 
from the King's African Rifles to the 
Royal Brunet Malay Regiment. It 
would have been impossible to con- 
struct anything like a continuous 
narrative which could cover 1 so im- 
mense a variety and General Lunt 
has adopted the only alternative 
course, a series of abridged regimen- 
tal histories. 

But to describe the book in such 
terms would be insensitive and un- 
fair, because in fact the whole is 
skilfully knitted together by recurring 
themes. Young officers volunteered 
for the Arab Legion or the Somali- 
land Camel Corps because they 
wanted adventure, reponsibillty, 


promotion, better pay - usually in 
that order, it was r change from 
garrison life and the long wait for 
permanent command of a company; 
it might be an escape from a love 
uffair or from debt; but essentially it 
was the romantic choice of a man in 
search of adventure. All true soldiers 
are romantics at heart; it is not sur- 
prising therefore that many of those 
who went to “scallywag soldiering” 
when they were subalterns reached 
high rank. The Royal West African 
Frontier Force attracted Trenchard, 
Stockwell, Lathbury, Read, all of 
whom became full generals or above; 
both Ismay and Carton de Wiart 
were with the Somaliland Camel 
Corps in 1914. 

The first theme therefore that runs 
through these very diverse accounts 
is the entbusiasm-of the officers fora 
r 'llffci lh&t iii wa'i j usual! yMacomtortabJe 
‘and lonely, and often dangerous. 
The second is their admiration and 
often affection for the men under 
their command. Many of them came 
back for a second spell - the author 
himself served with the Burma 
Rifles, the Arab Legion and the 
Aden Protectorate Levies - but they 
seem seldom to forget their first 
love. If a man served first with Afri- 
cans, he wijl sometimes later con- 
cede that Arabs have many good 
points as soldiers, but fqr him there 
will never be anyone quite like the 
men of the first company he com- 
manded. 

Another theme, implicit but un- 
stated, is the extraordinary readiness 
of human beings to give life-and- 
death devotion to officers who take 
care that they are properly fed and 
housed and; who have the habit of 
expecting' -obedience. The 1st 
Chinese Regimeitt was raised at Wei- 
hai-wei in 1898 and was only two 
years old on April 30, 1900, when 
turned out without warning in the 
early hours and marched eighteen 


miles to protect from their own fel- 
low-villagers the highly unpopular 
Boundary Commission which wns de- 
marcating the territory the British 
had just taken from China. But “not 
a murmur was heard". 

It was an economical way of run- 
ning an Empire, both in money and 
men. The Sudan Defence Force 
looked after the internal order of a 
country the size of Europe (without 
Russia) with a force of only 5,000 
men. British officers were good at 
getting the best out of simple men 
who were not yet “politically aware”. 
But neither politicians nor civil ser- 
vants come well out of the scrutiny 
that such a book as this invites. 
Burke's saying about great empires 
and little minds cannot be avoided. 
There wps neither foresight for the 
inevitable nor -a- 'concept of the 
.empire qs si Whole, As late aS 1941,: 


The TLS of July 23, 1931 carried a 
review by if. Stannard of Volume 111 of 
The Life of Robert Marquis of Salis- 
bury by his daughter Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil. 

. . . There was, however, one occasion 
- Lord Carnarvon’s interview with 
Parnell - on which the latitude which 
Lord Salisbury permitted his col- 
leagues led to trouble! , . He was the 
head of a minority Government and an 
election Was impending; he had every 
desire to govern Irclana sympathetically 
and was ready to make whatever 
concessions were possible without bet- 
rayal of the Protestant minority; on all 
mounds it seemed worth while to get 
Pameiri terms from. his own Ups. But 
in the last resort the defence of Lord 
Salisbury’s conduct is personal:-' 

' His failure to forbid tfie Parnell 
interview . . . belonged to an accept- 
ance of independence In his col- 
leagues which was largely inherent in 


the Burma Rifles were still being 
trained for the Libyan Desert, which 
made nonsense alike of the real 
threat to Burma and of the miserable 
pedantry which said that each de- 
pendency must be self-sufficient. Not 
only did these forces contribute to 
the defence of the whole in a major 
war but they were switched from one 
point to another in local emergency. 
The West African Rifles went to 
Malaya in 1952. They constituted a 
general reserve which the War Office 
would never acknowledge. Imperial 
parsimony encouraged local parsi- 
mony, and many of these forces suf- 
fered from periods of cheeseparing 
that must have made it far more 
difficult for officers to keep un that 
confidence in the future on which a 
unit’s efficiency depends. 

The subaltern's joyous shouldering 

Fifty years oii . . . 

his character, though he would have 
defended it on grounds Of adminis- 
trative efficiency . . . while it may be 
contended that in this instance the 
reasons for departing froip hisordin- 
1 ary practice should nave been con- 
■■ elusive, the personal 1 difficulty in 
doing so was peculiar. Even had his • 
temper been more autocratic.lhan It 
was. It would not have bcen easy for 
him, by a mere act of authority, to 
over-ride the dejzartmierital decision 
* of his oldest friend in polities, a man 
with whom he could look back to 
: thirty years' of common activities on 
a Status of equality which had only 
come to an end two, short months 
• before. 

: Perhaps this refusal •*, . ■, to -adopt 1 a 
stock official laltittide towards his col- 
leagues . - .igiving td eachithe respect 
to yriiicli he was entitled as an. indi- 
vidual , js tl(e final explanation of his 


of care for Ills men might be ba- 
lanced hy a darker side when he 
reached higher rank and when a 
clash of loyalties often arose. M ! will 
have no Arab colonels in my army”, 
said the Sultan of Muscat. He ex- 
pected fidelity from mercenaries - 
and he was right. But fidelity was 
bound in the end to be reworded by 
dismissal. The British officer, howev- 
er, comes well not only out uf his 
service with scallywag armies but out 
of its inevitable termination. 

This book wns needed and has 
been lovingly and accurately done. 
There is also room for a book on the 
recruitment of brave enemies - a 
policy brilliantly successful with 
Highland clansmen, Gurkhas, and 
Sikns, but nevci; tried with Maoris, 
Zulus or North American Indians -* 
perhaps because of the inhibiting 
presence of European settlers?. . , ,, 


authority in Cabinet. 

It is certainly the explanation of his 
influence with the uueen. - . . The 
problem lay in the fact tliat when Lord 
Salisbury became Prime Minister the 
. Qqeen had been nearly fifty years on 
’■the throne, had experience behind her 
. . . and was fully aware of her pre- 
stige. She also considered it her duty to 
remain aloof from ordinary matters of 
parly controversy, but to. intervene in 
matters which touched her responsibil- 
ity to her people as a whole. This 
attitude had long affected the conduct 
of foreign policy and was now affectihg 
the Irish question too. On the other 
: hand, responsibility for action rested 
with Ihe Government and particularly 
with the Prime Minister; and as time 
went on the Queen’s irfsistencc on her 
age, her sex and h£r loneliness had 
tended : to make, this responsibility 
more conspicuous. 


:■« hiL»e\ 'K.ll 
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The trouble with this very informed, 
informative and well-written book is 
that it verges on the hagiographical. 
With little mention of other theolo- 
gians who have forestalled or coin- 
cided with Flans K Ana's ideas, a mis- 
leading impression is left of a wholly 
lone and original voice. And if an 
author treats his subject with hardly 
a breath of criticism, this is liable to 
make the reader, however much he 
may be on Kilng's side on substantial 
issues, become somewhat critical 
himself. 

Hans Kiing is a very attractive 
man. He hus enormous vitality and 
stum inn. Flis output hits been prodi- 
gious. He has raised and vigorously 


pronounced upon every issue which 
has been of importance to the 
Catholic church in a generation. Af- 
ter Justification, a strictly theological 
work reconciling Catholic ontl Pro- 
testant views on the Reformation 
issue, he told the Vatican Council 
what it should discuss and how it 
should set about it in Structures nj 
the Church and The Church. With a 
keen pastoral sense he has written, 
not so much to advance the frontiers 


nf learning as to make Christian be- 
lief alive, intelligible, not something 
to be apologised for, to the non- 
specialist reader: which accounts for 
his (sometimes tediously) didactic 
manner. He is unreservedly a Catho- 
lic and a priest and, particularly in 
On Being a Christian (720 pp), he 
has excellent iy fulfilled his vocation 
and helped (for a theologian) astro- 
nomical numbers of readers to bring 
their faith alive in our time. In Does 
Gotl Exist? [84U pp) he has given a 
most comprehensive survey of phi- 
losophy of religion since this has 
existed in its modem form, and ex- 
actly delimited the grounds - as he 
sees them - for a positive answer. 
He fights h>s. critics; he gives no 
quarter whatever: he shows every 
sign (it really docs seem fair to say) 
of enjoying the fight. He is quite 
capable of looking after himself. 
And his brushes with the German 
bishops Hnd the Roman authorities 
have hdped rather than hindered, I 
will not sny his sales, bin lii.s theolo- 
gical mission. 

It is ironic that his worst book, 
infallible? caused the most trouble 
and eventually led to the disciplinary 
action of December 1979. (It docs 
not to do write n book with a chip 
on your shoulder: see the truculent 
Introduction. The same is true of 
Truthfulness.) KAng asks the right 
questions; he pokes a strong finger 
into the weaknesses of the doctrine 
of infallibility. But few critics 
thought he had produced any 
answers. And nn obvious philo- 
sophical weakness embarrassed his 


supporters: his notion ol "a priori 
infallible propositions" is philosophi- 
cally preposterous and misrepresents 
the Fathers of Vatican I, who said 
that the persons were infallible and 
the propositions irrcformable; what- 
ever they may mean it was not a 
venture into linguistic analysis sixty 
years ahead of its time. Rome 
moved into action against the book 
on its publication in 1970, as being 
clearly against the teaching oF Vati- 
can I and II, but, having failed to get 
any straight answers from Kiing, cal- 
led a truce in 1975, because of Paul 
Vi's reluctance to cause divisions in 
the Church, on the understanding 
that KQng, if he would not recant, 
would at least pipe down. He was 
“bound over to be of good be- 
haviour". Nor a hit of it. lie pro- 
ceeded in underline objections to the 
Church's stance on its teaching au- 
thority in various publications, and 
threw in a very critical assessment of 
John Paul H's first year for good 
measure. Bully for him, you may 
say. Worse was to come. In On 
Being u Christian (German edition 
1974) Kflng, clcnrly on the side of 
the resurrection, was evasive on the 
divinity of Christ and remained so in 
all the subsequent showers of state- 
ments from cither side: a far more 
serious matter than infallibility, but 
not unconnected. How reliable had 
the Church's accepted teaching from 
the earliest centuries proved to be? 
Was KQng a a liberal Protestant (so 
Rahner said, in an off moment) rein- 
terpreting Scripture in the light of 
modern thought, without concern for 


the creeds and Church pronounce- 
ments that came in between? 

Never had Roman doctrinal au- 
thority been more patient, moderate, 
tolerant. No bad thing, of course. 
Neither Rome nor the German 
bishops ever got an answer to the 
Question they put. KQng objected to 
the procedures and to the naively of 
the questions. He advocated more 
enlightened procedures. He would 
be happy to enter on a theological 
discussion (with suitably qualified 
persons) in order to advance mutual 
understanding. Theological questions 


could only be settled oy theological 
arguments, not by disciplinary proce- 
dures. He utterly, and rightly, re- 
jected any suggestion of disloyalty to 
the Church. At the end of the dav 
lie lost his authorization from Rome 
to teach ns a Catholic theologian in a 
Catholic Faculty. He nearly took the 
matter to court, but accepted the 
compromise of retaining his choir at 
Tubingen, and the direction of the 
Ecumenical Institute he had built up. 
outside the Catholic Faculty and im- 
mediately under university authority. 
Could Rome have done less, or is 
this a whiff of the Inquisition? It has 
not harmed his reputation as a 
theologian. He is now more secure 
in his professional post, and at least 
as free to speak and write as before. 

Neither Kilns nor Robert Nowell 
has faced the basic issue. Bishops, 
too, can have a passion for truth as 
they see it. There are at least two 
sorts of authority in the Church, that 
of responsible office and that of 
learning (that of prophetic holiness is 


Divine condescension 


By Alberic Stacpoole 

RODERICK STRANGE: 

Newman and the Gospel of Christ 

200pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £12.50. 
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This book joins another respected 
study of Newman in the Oxford 
Theological Monograph series. R. C. 
Selby's The Principle of Reserve in 
the Writings of John Henry Newman. 
Like the other, it began as a doctoral 
thesis; it brought Roderick Strange 
(now at the Oxford Chaplaincy, but 
81 . 9 riel College) a D Phi! in 
1974 under the supervision of Fr 
Stephen Dessain of Newman's Birm- 


^ r . ,m .7 throughout his life, the communion in the two natures. New- 
Cardinal in his last days being happy man remained with Athanasius from 
to take responsibility for the earlier 1830 throughout his life, publishing 
utterances of the Anglican preacher, his last work upon that great anti- 
On the whole Newman held to his Arian. 
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Scholars have judged Newman, in 1832, which placed him in the fore- 
his early thirties hs he entered the front of patristic studies: The Arians 
turmoil of the Oxford Movement, to of the Fourth Century. There lie set 
have acquired a remarkably com- out as his principal theme the princi- 
plete grasp of the centra! truths of patus of the Father, showing the 
Christian revelation, and particularly necessary subordination of Son nnd 
revelation as it touches the person of' Word without prejudice to perfect 
Christ. Strange, after his explora- unity in equality. Father is ever with 
tions, has found this same early Son; for generation is eternal, not 
formation of mind and subsequent temporal, It is hard for the human 
consistency, so that "an impressively mind to hold such seeming contradic- 
cohercnt understanding of the Christ tions together, though the religious 


81 Oriel College) a D Phi! in emerges (which) lies at the heart of mind may assent to" each: “the' full 
1974 under the supervision of Fr Newman’s spirituality". His christol- number of propositions, one by one 
Stephen Dessain of Newman’s Burn- °ay stems from “those burning truths In which, when viewed together, the 
ingham Oratory -- his only such su- which I learned when a boy from whole doctrine and mystery consists” 
pervlsion - shortly before his untime- evangelical teaching” upon the divin- is the object Newman calls for con- 


By Sarah Coakley 

MARY CLARE: “ ~ “ 

Encountering (he Depths 
Edited by Ralph Townsend 

81pp. Darton, Longman and Todd. 
£1.99. 

0 232 51510 7 

DONALD NICHOLL: 


sion and renewal”. There is nothing 
strikingly new here; but there is an 
unmistakable note of authority in 
Mother Mary Clare’s writing, and 
the occasional, startlingly practical 
insight or application, that makes 
this something of a miniature mod- 
ern classic. 

Nonetheless, there are some possi- 
ble points of criticism. For instance, 
the author appeals frequently to ‘‘the 
Christian tradition of prayer’ as if it 
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K eiytsion - shortly before his untime- evangelical teaching” upon the divin- is the object Newman calls for con- 
' death in 197b. We can take it, ity, atonement, . real presence and sideration. 
then, that the accumulated experi- 
ence of “the prince of Newman scho- * o -a -a 
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preaching and writing years, but un- Edited by Ralph Townsend Jf cS ® ° f ‘ m ' n,alure m ° d “ 

MU development* l?“filnge f I®. Dart ° n ’ Lon 8 man antl Todd : Nonetheless, there are some possi- 
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We are taken steadily through the 
process of Newman’s christology, 
with rich examples to root it in his 
utterances. We are shown how intent 
Newman was on identifying the eter- 
nal Son with the incarnate; on pre- 
senting Christ as man's “pattern 
specimen’’ from which spiritual life 
flows; 011 discussing the apparent im- 
possibilities that the two natures im- 
pose. the human being an “adjunct 
°* the Word"; on facing the 
Problem of the supposed two minds 
of Christ, “two different ranges of 
thought"; on Christ’s manhood-bui- 
smlessness, which could share only 
those infirmities that were not sinful. 

The sufferings of the divine Christ 
are explored, Newman showing that 
they only served to intensify the hu- 
man experience of suffering, since 
“God suffered in his human nature". 
The doctrine of the atonement took 
Newman much longer to explore, 
partly because it was subjected to his 


perhaps a third): the former k a 
conserving role, the latter pioneer- 
ing. As they cannot be reduced to 
one, they are almost certain to be in 
tension and may at some points 
clash; and it is naive to be surprised 
or hurt about it, if they do. If, i n the 
name of intellectual freedom, at no 
point or in no way whatever may 
bishops (or church synods) call 
theologians to order, then it is 
absurd to mouth the idea that they 
have an official responsibility for 
preserving the Church in the aposto- 
lic faith: they cannot have any such 
responsibility, if they are denied any 
and every means of fulfilling it. 
Kiing was at fault in insisting that his 
views should only be challenged by 
bishops if they could reftite h* 
grounds for asserting them: that is to 
reduce the role of bishops to that of 
theologians. It is very regrettable 
that the way in which Catholic 
bishops seek to fulfil their responsi- 
bility as guardinns of the faith should 
itself be made part of the faith to be 
guarded, so that all the logical and 
doctrinal anomalies of "infallibility", 
and a vicious circle, should add their 
difficulties to an already difficult 
matter, instead of its being treated as 
a profoundly important pastoral 
question: namely, how in this day 
and age are bishops to fulfil their 
proper function and responsibility, 
when blue murder is shrieked if they 
do anything at all? Kiing and Nowell 
leave the question on the table, and 
critics of the Kiing affair in other 
Churches have not offered ‘ any 
answer either. 


theory of reserve - it was a mystery 
“to be adored secretly". The two 
ideas met in Newman’s insistence 
that the suffering Christ was more 
than exemplar: 'mis sufferings must 
be adored as our ntonement, not our 
pattern". 

Newman is seen here working out 
Ills theology of divine condescension, 
of the divmizulion of mnn through 
his relationship with the humanity of 
Jesus. This is accomplished after 
Pentecost through the Spirit, sent 
not to supply Christ’s absence but to 
accomplish his presence, that as a 
mystical indwelling of Christ in the 
believer. 

There is nothing new to Catholic 
ears In Newman’s long worked-out 
christology, except the immediacy, 
the beauty and the powerful appeal 
in the way he presented it. The evi- 
dence of that remains in Fr Strange’s 
book, a gift for us all. 
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Ides St Teresa and St John above all. 
In contrast to many of the recent £lL nSuA fas «nating admixture 
books on Christian spirituality 1 SSSt S? 10 ^ hcs ? cha * 5t tradit ' on s 
Mother Mary Clare's Smart# 
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plation, and the love of Christ flows 
out", so that "giving ourselves un- 
conditionally to God [we make] a 
space in which divine love can sur- 
round the person for whom we 
pray”.) But Mother Mary Clare re- 
mains disappointingly enigmatic ab- 
out the metaphysical bases on which 
this practice of contemplative inter- 
cession supposedly rests. Is it 
claimed (as it seems to be) that the 
contemplative religious has some 
special power to shift or intensify the. 
locus of dlVIne energy? Jf- so, how 
and why? It would, of conr$e, : be 
Md if a subject such as this were not 
shrouded in at least some mystery. 
But one senses that the author is 
simply making the . (misplaced?) 
assumption that her readership will 
both understand and concur. < 
Finally,, it is disappointing, loo, to 
find Mother Mary Clare making 
some faintly paranoid remarks about 
traditions -of prayer other than the 
strictly “Christian”. “Our danger”, 
she says at one point, “is that we run 
the risk , of . drifting into a vague, 
formless ‘prayer’ all . too . . . loosely 
called , contemplation. Christian 
prayer must ' never be confused with 
Transcendental IvfedilaUon". Of 
cobrse,: Mother Mary Clare is wdr- 
■rylng about datigers for beginners in 
prayer here. But she fails to acknow- 
ledge that iher ;pwn 'prirpe authority, 
St John ■ of the 1 Cross, describes the 
,arjd prayer of. , the:, ^flight of the 
■ senses^^. s^gq, , .h’^ ( sUys, . that. ,is 
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wonders whether TM and “Christ- 
ian” prayer , are as divorced as 
Mother Mary Clare would have 
them. ...V:-' 

This latter point js scarcely a critic- 
ism that could be 1 levelled 8t Dbrfald 
Nicholl’s Holiness. Where Mothei* 
Mary Clare draws selectively on one 
'tradition, Nicholl draws eclectically 
rir'^lriinfiifijf'O 1 ' i1,lr '***“* tn , 
ate some of the characteristics 
"holiness” and he does so by means 
of anecdote and vignette, quoting 
from Jewish, Christian, Muslim, 
Buddhist and Hindu sources, as well 
aa autobiographical material. The re- 
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all, a suegestioh that 
about self-cultivation 


/er is really 
:ach person 
elf. No one 


... has to work on himself. No one 
e^e can do it for him.”) And along 
with this spiritual athleticism (it 
comes as no surprise to hear that the 
author goes jogging even when on 
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holiday in the Holy Land) goes an 
apparent naivety about the role of 
suffering in the spiripiar life. Discus- 
sion of this, .significantly, is. left to 
the very last chapter, and then with 
tfie heavy suggestion that it. can be 
reserved for the day when one is 
"poised” for it. Mother Mary Clare’s 
Encountering, the Depths harbours no 
n such illusions. . . V .A. ‘ ^ 
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Riverside Studios 
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that is nevertheless quite good- doufilc-dealing with the studio ensue, 

humoured (though not so amiable as Leicester Square Linemii bul p e |j x j s doomed. All that, re- 

liis treatment of royally, which — = — • mains is for his three best friends, a 

throughout, though disrespectful, re- director (William Holden), a doctor 

mains enamoured). The unease pro- Blake Edwards struck gold with the (Robert Preston) and an agent 
cceds from the fact that most of the Pink Panther films, but prior to that 1 Robert Webber) to pool what is left 
pin vers appear completely un- bonanza, lie showed a penchant for of their self-respect and save what is 
talented. There are caricatures of making personal, idiosyncratic and foil oi Felix from a hypuerilieal Hnl- 
Hauersley, Foot. Thatcher, Mugger- not particularly commercial versions lywood envoi. 

Idge. Heselfine, Paisley, Healey of what, in other hands, would have f he most obvious aspect of S.O.U. 
(particularly inept), and several been moncy-raking candyfloss. Why js tha[ i( h;ts a lo , of p | 0 , t ai , d n lot 
utlier politicians which would he rc- should his World war I ranlasia, Q f chaniciers who do a lot of talking, 
gurded ns incompetent in a tlmd-iate Hurling I Jit (starring Julie Andrews, [:j W ards, after all, is not only the 
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That my verses ai 

Or my muse has one | 
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a great tank of tepid water which Commons scene that the production on ] v politician introduced to us by fi! "? industry in which one expects a -phis structural gag aside, much in 

foe play who can rival the great and self-conscious playfulness, an rosid- s.O.B. seems out of control; or 
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■ land". In his sketch of changes in S.O.B. begins by succinctly defin- clearly. Thc sympathy he extends to 
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hundred historians gathered, most ot on iy tenuously related to it. Two b | ock wa t er whilst plangent, yearn- critics and audiences. Now plunged themselves). Tile film's other person- 

therp Bntish but with a substantial such papers were N. L. Jones s on j ng mourn f u | music fills the theatre, into disfavour at his studio. Felix, al preoccupation - lhe revamping of 

sprinkling of Canadians and Amer- 'Puritans in Elizabeth Is early Parlia- MuRgeridiie remains happily confi- this preamble concludes, has lost his Julie Andrews’s screen image - also 
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cuerriJIa leader is not mollified. . it was. Nor is Vietnam lhe only place 
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Since only the Cerberus-headed au- 
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.■ improbably Turge ransom. The report- 


tie brown fucking machines" while 
propping up Mme Ing-iyper^girnes: 
the "lifestyle" continues . in Mme 
Marcos’s country. 
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